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Editorials 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


HE CONFERENCE on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion has now for four years served, perhaps bet- 
ter than any other agency in America, to bring into 
focus both the ideas that divide intellectual and religious lead- 
ers and the points on which there is all but a consensus of 
opinion. It is not surprising, therefore, that in a single 
session of last year’s Conference there was debated practically 
every proposal contained in the dozens of recent works de- 
voted to the religious foundations of world peace.’ 

In the papers, written by Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
scholars, there was general agreement that the substance of a 
religious foundation for enduring peace should consist in the 
following theological principles. 1) The Fatherhood of God 
implies absolute sovereignty over nations as well as individual 
persons, and Divine Providence revealing itself in history 
as an orderly development toward a goal for humanity. 2) 
The Sonship of men implies their universal brotherhood 


1Many of these books have been reviewed at length in previous issues of THOUGHT. 
Attention is here called to the following: 

CHRISTIAN BASES OF WoRLD ORDER. The Merrick Lectures for 1943. By Henry A. 
Wallace and others. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 255. $2.00. 

A CurIsTIAN BAsis FOR THE Post-WaR Wor_tp. A Commentary on the Ten Peace 
Points. By the Archbishop of Canterbury and others. New York: Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 1942. Pp. 124. 

RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND SOCIETY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Alexander D. Lindsay. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 73. $1.50. 

AMERICAN EXPRESSION ON THE WAR AND THE PEACE. By A. L. Mohair and D. 
Benardete. New York: American Book Company, 1943. Pp. viii, 326. $1.75. 
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and consequent, organic unity, and the international nature 
of their community and cooperation in the pursuit of this 
common human goal. 3) These two tenets may be considered 
as absolute terms between which exists a framework of two 
relationships: man, both as an individual and as a cooperator, 
in working toward the common goal is directed by his con- 
science; the conscience, which is a practical judgment of the 
morality of a particular act, is guided by a set of innate, uni- 
versal, permanent principles known as the natural, moral 
law. 

This orderly framework, which, because of its stability, in 
a certain sense transcends time and space, must, however, be 
made operative within temporal and spatial limits. The his- 
tory of that operation in the practical currents of life has 
been dominated by two factors: the negative factor of uni- 
versal sin, which may be considered as the tendency to trans- 
gress as well as the actual transgression of the natural law; 
the positive factor of the Prophets and Jesus Christ, whose 
exhortations, examples and love or Agape may be considered 
as aids to the observance of that law. It is precisely at this 
point, and oscillating, as it were, between these two factors, 
that the conscience is involved in those economic realities 
which are the causes of wars and the obstacles to peace. 

The theology of these religious foundations for enduring 
peace was excellently sketched in the paper of Dr. John C. 
Bennett of the Union Theological Seminary. In speaking 
of the Universal Sovereignty and Fatherhood of God, he 
remarked that “the perception that God is no tribal deity 
but the Lord of all nations is deeply rooted in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition.” He then went on to show how this be- 
lief “supports faith in the unity of humanity.” 

The dignity of man as the child of God furnishes both a criterion by which 
all social institutions are to be tested and a ground for hope that a better 


order of life is possible. Man’s true end is to live according to God’s will 
and to find his fulfillment as a free person in fellowship with God in the most 


inclusive human community. 
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In stressing the reality and consciousness of sin, Dr. Ben- 
nett laid the foundation for two important points: the “neces- 
sity of institutions of restraint” or of the stabilizing element 
of power, whether national or international, to guarantee a 
durable society ; the religious incentive of perfectibility which 
militates against irresponsibility and reveals the inadequacy 
of many fair-weather schemes for enduring peace now in 
vogue. In other words, restraint as such is merely negative, 
crushing and liable to turn into tyranny unless a counteract- 
ing sense of critical responsibility is engendered in mankind. 

“The universality of Christian love” and the “ecumenical 
nature of the Church” were then outlined by Dr. Bennett. 
The former was shown to be a personal attribute of indivi- 
duals; the latter, the practical functioning of that charity 
in a world organization. In his last point Dr. Bennett dem- 
onstrated the “Christian concern for justice in regard to the 
economic basis of life” and showed how this was an essential 
condition for world order. 

Msgr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Welfare Conference, 
basing his thoughts on recent Papal documents, made it clear 
that the theological principles of Dr. Bennett can be trans- 
lated into a workable program of political and economic 
world order. “Religion,” claimed Dr. Ryan, “is the ulti- 
mate foundation of an enduring peace because it is the foun- 
dation and interpreter of the moral law, which is the imme- 
diate basis of a just and enduring peace.” 

This proposition was developed in two spheres. In the 
order of politics the moral law guarantees “the right to life 
and independence of all nations”; it further demands that 
“nations . . . be liberated from the heavy slavery of the 
race for armaments”; finally it calls for “the establishment 
of (international) juridical institutions which serve to guar- 
antee the loyal and faithful fulfillment of (the terms of peace) 
and, in case of recognized need, to revise and correct them.” 

Msgr. Ryan, developing the third point, made clear that 
“just as individuals are morally obliged to live in organized 
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communities under national governments, instead of in con- 
ditions of anarchy, so the groups of individuals called states 
or nations, are morally obliged to establish and maintain an 
international organization, instead of living in conditions of 
international anarchy.” ‘This international organization, ac- 
cording to Msgr. Ryan, should consist of “a court, a police 
force and a legislative-administrative council.” 

The economic sphere is mainly concerned with the problem 
of raw materials. Again the moral law is invoked; this time 
to show “that God did not apportion property rights along 
national or political lines” and that, consequently, there should 
be some international authority set up to control raw materials 
and distribute them according to legitimate needs. 

Implicit throughout Msgr. Ryan’s paper was the compel- 
ling responsibility of the fellowship of man and of the indi- 
vidual conscience before the sovereignty of God. 

The evident accord between the Catholic and Protestant 
views on these two points was striking. Perhaps more strik- 
ing still was the further accord to be found in the paper of 
Dr. Henry Slonimsky of the Jewish Institute of Religion. 
Here we find not merely the Jewish tradition joining hands 
with the Christian traditions, but the further logical devel- 
opment that the theological and programmatic propositions 
of the two previous papers be implemented by action. In 
a word, Dr. Slonimsky wished to see “religion become a real 
world force.” This can best be brought about, he thought, 
by “a public and collective act on the part of the Christian 
churches and of the Jews in this country and in Britain, above 
all on the part of the world-wide Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion, recommending to the world these economic and political 
reforms, and asserting the willingness to abide by its effects on 
their own property holdings and on their future policy.” As 
a result of such a united declaration, Dr. Slonimsky was of 
the opinion that “there would ensue so great a volume of 
power, such a tidal wave of moral force, that the men who 
rule the world in legislative halls and executive chambers 
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would be carried along and obey its voice. Religion,” he 
concluded, “would indeed begin to be a power.” 

To this background of doctrine, program and action the 
four remaining papers added detail, confirmation and devel- 
opment. 

Dean Howard Chandler Robbins, of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in a very interesting and instructive paper took 
the reader across space and down through time to show that 
the principles of the moral law are geographically and his- 
torically universal. He reached this conclusion after pass- 
ing in review the morals of the Chinese, the religion of the 
Russians (which he showed to be substantially intact even 
today), and finally the religions of Great Britain and the 
United States. In a swift final paragraph the tenets of these 
moralities were shown to agree and to have remained basi- 
cally the same through succeeding generations. Here again 
we have implied the brotherhood of man manifested in ad- 
herence to the natural law, which means effectively justice 
tempered by charity. 

Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, after some well-founded misgivings, thought the 
Churches should again take up the challenge of General 
Tasker H. Bliss, who warned at the close of the last war 
that the Churches would be responsible for any future strifes. 
Their first task, Dr. Nixon claimed, should be a communal 
insistence on the principle of mutuality or interdependence. 
This brotherhood of men should be first practiced by the 
Churches if their common teachings are to be effective. A 
second principle insisted on by Dr. Nixon was the sonship 
of man with regard to God. Out of a realization of this 
relationship should spring humility which will manifest it- 
self in the acknowledgment of one’s own shortcomings. The 
group effect of this virtue would prevent the recurrence of 
Nazism and similar forms of Absolutism. Dr. Nixon closed 
with the warning that humility should not be permitted to 
subside into a lack of responsibility. The humble man must 
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not shirk his political duties. In general, the paper was a 
valuable reiteration of the sovereignty of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey, of the University of Chicago, 
claimed that for an enduring peace five conditions must be 
met: an organized structure of international life; freer eco- 
nomic relations between countries; a greater equalization 
of living standards within and among nations; a mutual ex- 
change of cultural values and insights; the reconciliation of 
the claims of cultural and political self-determination with 
world responsibility. To meet these conditions the Churches 
must cultivate in people the ability to distinguish between 
protecting and exploiting the weak; distinguish between cor- 
rection and vengeance; engender the principle of responsibil- 
ity in proportion to power; distinguish the sanctions of jus- 
tice from the exercise of coercive domination; discriminate 
between integrity and mulishness; teach the people to tran- 
scend established patterns and grow. All this implies, ac- 
cording to Dr. Aubrey, “a faith that moral values have a 
place in the scheme of things.”” These moral values are based 
on the principles of love and justice and their practice im- 
plies repentance and humility. Dr. Aubrey finally rested 
this structure on the brotherhood of man and validated it by 
the sovereign will of God. 

In the final paper Dr. Abraham Cronbach, of the Hebrew 
Union College, began by an appeal to the semantics of the 
word “religion.” He found that “our understanding of re- 
ligion may be governed by our conception of what is su- 
premely important or less important, as we contemplate the 
foundations of enduring peace.” 

Dr. Cronbach then posed two questions: What are the 
forces abroad in the world conducive to enduring peace? 
Which of those forces, if any, deploy within the limits of 
what is commonly called “religion”? In answer to his first 
question, Dr. Cronbach enumerated friendliness, conciliatori- 
ness, kindliness, forgiveness, forbearance, helpfulness, love, 
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and respect for personality. To these forces he gave the com- 
mon term “mutualism.” The term “rivalism” was given to 
a parallel set of opposite forces. “War exhibits rivalism at 
its utmost,” wrote Dr. Cronbach, “while mutualism asserts 
itself in the passion for peace.” In answer to his second 
question Dr. Cronbach listed seven manifestations of religion 
which favor mutualism. Hence, he concluded that religion 
in some sense might serve as the basis for enduring peace. 
Georgetown University. HUNTER GUTHRIE. 


* * * 
THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO 


IUS XII, in the Encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, gave 

to the world a brief and inspiring summary of the rela- 

tions that should exist between the various peoples of 
the earth: 

A marvelous vision, which makes us see the human race in the unity of 
one common origin in God, “One God and Father of all, Who is above all 
and in us all” (Eph., 4:6); in the unity of nature which in every man is 
equally composed of material body and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity 
of the immediate end and mission in the world; in the unity of dwelling 
place, the earth, of whose resources all men can, by natural right, avail them- 
selves, to sustain life and develop life; in the unity of the supernatural end, 
God Himself, to Whom all should tend, in the unity of means to secure that 


end. 


Perhaps at no other time in the history of the world has 
there been greater need of clear thinking on the question of 
Race relations. After the peace has been won, if it is to en- 
dure, definite and solid principles must guide the leaders of 
nations as well as the individuals who make up this interracial 
world. 

Father La Farge’s new book’ gives us these principles. 

Catholic Interracial Action may be described as the work 
of so bringing to bear the influence of Catholic teaching and 





1THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO. By John LaFarge, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1943. Pp. xvi, 315. $2.00. 
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institutions upon society as to secure just and charitable rela- 
tions between the various racial or ethnic groups. In its pro- 
gram for interracial justice and charity, it strives to effect 
a double objective. The first of these is combating race 
prejudice. In the plan of God, all men are created equal and 
all equally share in the Redemption of Jesus Christ on Cal- 
vary. “This is my commandment that you love one another 
as I have loved you” (John, 15:12). Catholic Interracial 
Justice perpetuates this commandment of Our Lord and takes 
as its watchword “‘as I have loved you,” rejecting that preju- 
dice which places the mark of essential inferiority upon any 
race or individual merely because of color, nationality or 
creed. 

The second objective of Catholic Interracial Action is the 
establishment of social justice. No one can be blind to the 
fact that basic social justice is denied to the Negro in our 
country. 

The entire plan of Catholic Social Action, and more point- 
edly of Catholic Interracial Action, rests upon the truths 
contained in the doctrine of human rights, which protects 
the vital and essential relationships of the human race. These 
human rights—the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—originate from man’s very nature and from his 
destiny to praise, reverence and serve God and thereby save 
his soul. These human rights, therefore, are not a privilege 
conferred on man, nor are they something that can be given 
or denied by the State. Still less are these human rights given 
or denied by social custom. Human rights cannot be denied 
any group or individual because of race, nationality or creed. 
Catholic Interracial Action has, moreover, a theological basis 
which rests on the Church’s teaching of the universality or 
catholicity of the Church: every race, nation and individual 
and condition of mankind should be included in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

Catholic Action groups have a clear obligation to partici- 
pate in the Catholic Interracial program as it applies to the 
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Negro in our country. They pray that the spirit of interracial 
justice and charity may spread so as to include not only our 
fellow Negroes but the whole world. Without this spirit 
enduring peace will be impossible. Father La Farge’s sug- 
gestion of making a daily examination of conscience as to 
interracial life may serve as a real help to many. To prayer 
must be added example, the living of the Church’s doctrine 
of interracial justice and charity. Many will be in a position 
to cooperate with the vast and urgent apostolate for the Amer- 
ican Negro by teaching catechism, organizing retreats or 
missions, visiting the poor, the sick, the imprisoned. But the 
most important form of Interracial Action will be the opening 
of Catholic schools and colleges to Negro youth. 
W oodstock College, Md. RAYMOND R. GOGGIN 


* %* * 


AN AUTHENTIC AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Y PROPER MEDIUM isa hod of mortar and some 
bricks, the building unions and somebody’s money. 


So it seems to me that I write only as writing illus- 
trates my building.” This is Frank Lloyd Wright’s statement 
on the dust cover of the new and expanded edition of his 
Autobiography.’ As a statement of purpose it is admirable 
and would lead one to expect the book to be a well subjecti- 
vized exposition of his vital and extraordinary architecture. 
With all of its interest the Autobiography scarcely meets th 
conditions he sets. ; 

As a matter of fact very few architects, painters or sculptors 
achieve this desirable subjectivism in their writing. The urge 
to produce a book is too strong and the ideal, when it exists, 
finds its betrayal in their ambition to make a place for them- 
selves in literature. The books accordingly become objective. 
As the qualities and demands of the literary medium do not 
parallel those of the other arts, an artist such as Mr. Wright, 


1An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Frank Lloyd Wright. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1943. Pp. 560. $4.50. 
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who is highly endowed and remarkable in his own medium, 
by that very fact is prevented from achieving a comparable 
level in the literary field. The parts of the Autobiography 
treating of his youth make agreeable reading. Writing of 
one’s youth is somewhat like writing of another person, for 
whom there is a special tenderness and understanding. Max 
Eastman’s prescription of “emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity,” which then comes into play, permits the refining of mate- 
rial and the resolution into literary form. Matter of more im- 
mediate and recent experience is apt to hover between the fac- 
tual verbosity of a journal and a totality of artistic form, and to 
have neither the gossip-like interest of the one nor the satis- 
fying completeness of the other. The result, in books by 
artists, therefore often suggests interesting fungi on the plant 
of art rather than its bloom and in the case of this architect, 
particularly, it is his architecture rather than literary work 
that is of compelling value and importance. 

Were the architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright only a highly 
individualized performance it would take its place among 
other work of that special character and his distinction as an 
artist would place him in a group with other American and 
exceptional artistic personalities such as Poe, Melville, Whit- 
man, and the architect, H. H. Richardson. None of these, 
however, is a source figure; whereas Mr. Wright is a source 
figure in architecture. It is this fact that makes him a world 
personage in art and separates him from those whose distinc- 
tion, while great, is more persoral, limited and national. 
What he has done possesses universal implications and his 
work approximates a new architectural synthesis. While this 
more universal, basic quality is mixed with his talented and 
entirely personal manner in design, it also has an existence 
independent of it. This is a matter that was readily perceived 
by such modern European architects as Mies van der Rohe, 
le Corbusier, Gropius and others; and to varying degrees 
their debt to Frank Lloyd Wright is a great one. Not only 
does the work of these distinguished practitioners in archi- 
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tecture lean heavily on his precedent but it can truthfully be 
said that all modern-type architecture throughout the world, 
at this writing, bears the impress of his pioneering effort, both 
as regards his basic synthesis and in the individual direction 
he manifested in building mass, fenestration and detail. 

Mr. Wright’s independent work first appeared in the 
Chicago region in the early nineties and it has shown a con- 
tinuous and logical development over the ensuing fifty years. 
This continuity is itself indicative of his artistic uniqueness. 
Added to this, moreover, is the matter that his background 
and training were also entirely American and of that middle- 
western region. His artistic source, therefore, was part and 
parcel of the environment from which he emerged. Few 
realize how much this fact separates him from other American 
architects, both in his earlier years and at the present time. In 
a period of architectural eclecticism when it was fashionable 
to copy the European styles for domestic use he stood prac- 
tically alone as an exponent of an indigenous, individual type 
of design. I recall Monsignor Shannon of Chicago speaking 
of him as being “emancipated from tradition.” This is true 
as regards his style; but it is of interest to note that both his 
synthesis and the principles on which he bases the aesthetic 
order and unity of his architecture are in accord with the 
larger aspects of past architectures. In his work are allied 
both classic form and a plan arrangement characterized by 
that illimitable extensibility which the medieval builders de- 
veloped. 

It has often been pointed out by verbal critics that there is 
a gap between Mr. Wright’s pronouncements on architectural 
ideals and the exemplification of these in his work. This I 
believe is a view that does not sufficiently take into account the 
facts in the case. It must be admitted that the greater and 
more comprehensive a synthesis, be it architectural or of other 
kind, the more likely there are to be incidental variations not 
in literal accord with it. Something like the contrasting facets 
of an alive and vibrant personality is natural in such a case. 
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A rigid formalism would prevent this variation; but under 
such restraints the creative impulse would be stifled and the 
artistic work become arid and doctrinaire. Something of 
this less happy condition is a characteristic of European mod- 
ernism and it is unfortunate that it is to this variety that 
American architects have now succumbed. Their work, in 
the main, represents an importation, via Europe, of a thinned 
out, overstylized version of Frank Lloyd Wright. Herein is 
sufficient commentary on our continued architectural and 
artistic provincialism. 

It is in Mr. Wright’s architecture, therefore, rather than 
in his writing that one finds an innate and almost awesome 
consistency. That his unique architecture should have been 
produced in the face of pressures and tendencies strongly 
opposed to it is an amazing and spiritually reassuring phe- 
nomenon. This view was strong in me in my student days 
under him and it has grown in strength in the years that have 
since elapsed. When in those past days other architects spoke 
of him as a genius and as having original ideas, meaning it to 
be a sort of left-handed compliment, I was always dismayed 
at their lack of insight. It was not merely ideas he possessed, 
but rather a true architectural principle that embraced a 
conception of elastic, architectural reality. Around this 
essential reality his fecund imagination and creative ability 
functioned in the production of new, indigenous architectural 
forms. Without this vital and energizing center he would 
have been that lesser thing, a unique and interesting artistic 
personage. It is the consistency with his personal conception 
of an architectural truth that has raised him well above this 
level and his Autobiography is a book whose great value lies 
in the record it gives of the life and work of America’s major 
artistic figure. It is in his architecture that Frank Lloyd 
Wright has told a story of first consequence and beside it his 
written word must seem a lesser thing. 

New York City. BARRY BYRNE. 










Poland’s Eastern Frontier 


FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL 


HE SOVIET demands on a security belt almost as 
big as pre-Hitler Germany is a supreme moral test for 
the Anglo-Saxon Powers. And yet the Soviet demands 
on Polish territory have, so far, caused little indignation in 
this country. There are, in fact, many apologists among us 
who are noisily backing the demands. Some of these apolo- 
gists are open admirers of the Soviet system, and would wel- 
come its extension. Others are content to think in terms of 
punishment and reward: they want to “compensate” the Soviet 
Union for her “marvelous stand.” There are even certain 
Machiavellians in our midst who think that one can buy 
Soviet affections by betraying a courageous ally. Certain dis- 
ciples of Realpolitik believe that only mammoth States have 
a right to existence. 

These and other points of view are re-enforced by the sug- 
gestion that, after all, Poland was hardly a democracy at all, 
whereas Russia has shown herself to be a “young democracy”’ 
that has broken with Communism and is now on the way to 
becoming “national-socialistic.” The whispering campaign 
adds that Poland, Finland, Rumania and the Baltic States 
acted as a “cordon sanitaire” against the Soviet Union. Fi- 
nally, it is said that the Balts are, after all, Slavs and that 
“Russia, too, has a case.” 

Meanwhile the Polish case has been weakened by the unde- 
niable fact that Polish policy toward minorities has by no 
means been beyond reproach. It is only too true that Polish 
ethnic nationalism raised its ugly head at a time when lan- 
guage alone united those who believed in the resurrection of 
Poland. This sentiment survived the re-establishment of the 
Republic and was nourished by the fact that Germany re- 
fused to enter an Eastern Locarno and to accept her Eastern 
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borders without reservation, and by the fact that the USSR 
used White Russian and Ukrainian national sentiments to fos- 
ter a disruptive propaganda. It was mainly in Eastern Ga- 
licia that open, local revolts broke out which were quelled 
brutally. Not, of course, that the Polish molestation of mi- 
norities can ever be compared with the brutal war of exter- 
mination against the Macedonian Bulgars or the Kossovo 
Albanians, or with the suppression of the South Tyrol Austro- 
Germans or, to cite an example from the other side, with the 
Soviet policy toward the Ingrians and Volga Germans. We 
find a parallel in the treatment of the Magyars by the Czechs. 
The Poles naturally favored Polish schools but they also estab- 
lished schools for the minorities. The minorities had their 
newspapers, their cultural institutions and their (State-sup- 
ported) churches. 

A clumsy and planless handling of a minority question does 
not, however, offset the right of a country to a specific terri- 
tory. Although Negroes in Mississippi (where they form a 
majority) are treated worse than any minority ever was in 
Poland, the “right” of Liberia to annex Mississippi does not 
follow. We have to admit the right of a country to commit 
errors within its own limits without forfeiting its sovereignty. 
The opposite conception would lead automatically to interna- 
tional anarchy. 


I 


The psychological appeal on which Russia can bank is 
largely that of its forceful stand against its former ally—Ger- 
many. Yet military victories are no proof of the intrinsic 
moral values of governmental methods and procedures. 
Neither is the Soviet war effort such a unique miracle when 
we compare it, for instance, with the British war effort. Rus- 
sia has lived, since 1914, on a war economy and has rearmed 
feverishly since 1921. It had all the military and psychological 
advantages of a totalitarian regime. British rearmament 
started only as late as the spring of 1939 when conscription 
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was introduced. Severe and stringent war measures only came 
in the summer, 1940. Britain had to fight, from spring, 1940, 
to summer, 1942, not less than three large powers (Germany, 
Italy and Japan) with American help becoming effective only 
after Pearl Harbor. Yet Britain surrendered less territory 
than Russia. If the French had had as much territory at their 
disposal as the Soviet Union they could have retired and 
fought until the Blitzkrieg broke down over the communica- 
tion problem. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union have repeatedly declared 
that they need added territories in order to safeguard their 
country. They need “strategic borders” which would shorten 
their lines of defense and establish the fighting of future wars 
in areas not inhabited by Russians. The demand for strategic 
frontiers, as Benjamin Constant remarked 130 years ago, is 
always a pretext for annexations by putting the cloak of “na- 
tional safety” over the vice of greed. Strategic frontiers are 
only moral if they do not involve an unwanted dominion over 
human beings without real justification. This concept is fairly 
common among the Christian nations of the West; if England 
were to annex Holland, Belgium and a part of France—on 
the ground that William the Conqueror had ruled over Nor- 
mandy— indignation would be universal even among sym- 
pathizers with Communism. But the case of Poland and the 
Baltic States is said to be different. The Communists want 
to “liberate” these areas frum bourgeois domination, and the 
Benthamites in our midst cynically repeat the words of Mr. 
Chamberlain that these are “countries of which we know so 
little.” They accept with the Soviet claims of security and 
‘Slavic unity” the Nazi ideology of Lebensraum and Racial- 
ism. If the USSR can take 51.6% of Poland why cannot 
Germany incorporate the remaining 48.4%? 

It is, in reality, Poland which should ask a “glacis of de- 
fense’”’ from the Soviet Union. It was Russia that attacked 
Poland in 1939. It was Russia that attacked Poland with the 
might of her Armed Forces when the young Republic was 
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engaged in a death and life struggle with the Nazi State. It 
was certainly not the fault of Poland when Russia was at- 
tacked by her ally in 1941; it was part of Russia’s policy to 
make Germany her immediate neighbor by the Fourth Parti- 
tion of Poland. 

One hears the contention that the USSR merely wants to 
establish the “original” frontier of Poland by advancing to 
the Curzon Line. Yet the Curzon Line (which lies east of 
the second Russo-German demarcation line) was never in- 
tended to be a political frontier; it was not even drawn by 
Lord Curzon, but by one of the members of the Foreign Of- 
fice as the delineation of a military zone which the advancing 
Soviet armies were not supposed to pass in 1920. This line 
ran roughly in its northern course along the Russian frontier 
of 1795, after the Third Partition. What the USSR demands 
today is not only all the Russian shares of all three partitions 
but additional territory which used to be Prussian or Aus- 
trian. In other words, Poland is to be reduced to a territory 
smaller than the Austrian and Prussian zones. The Treaty of 
Riga in 1920 which left a million of Poles outside the Polish 
borders included hardly more than Russia’s final portion of 
1795; the USSR kept most of the huge shares of 1772 and of 
1793. 

The Soviet Union (at that time only the RSFSR) abro- 
gated solemnly on August 29, 1918, all the treaties relating to 
the partitions of Poland concluded primarily with Prussia 
and Austria. The Council of the People’s Commissars of the 
RSFSR declared on January 28, 1920, that the Red Army 
would not cross a line which lay east of the 1921-1939 border 
of Poland. In the Treaty of Riga, signed March 18, 1921, 
Article 3 declared that “Russia and the Ukraine abandon all 
rights to the territories situated to the west of the frontier laid 
down by Article 2 of the present Treaty. Poland, on the other 
hand, abandons in favor of the Ukraine and White Russia 
all rights and claims to the territory situated east of this fron- 
tier.” Since then the following treaties and agreements have 
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been signed between Poland and the USSR: the “Kellogg 
Pact” renouncing war as an instrument of national policy on 
February 9, 1929; a Non-Aggression Pact on July 25, 1932; 
the Convention for the Definition of Aggression, July 3, 1933; 
the Polish-Soviet Protocol extending the Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion until December, 1945; the Joint Communiqué issued by 
the Governments of Poland and the USSR on Polish-Soviet 
relations. All these treaties and agreements have been broken 
by the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union recognized as late as 
July 30, 1941, that the Soviet-German treaties as to the Polish 
territorial changes have lost their validity. This agreement 
signed in the darkest days of Russian military disasters has 
been quickly forgotten after the victories of Stalingrad. And 
the Puppet Polish Committee in Moscow headed by the wife 
of the Soviet Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs makes, need- 
less to say, no efforts to remind the responsible leaders of the 
USSR of the existence of this document. 


II 


Chesterton once said that “anthropology gone mad, which 
is the right name for Race, means everlastingly looking for 
your Own countrymen in other people’s countries.” The fact 
that the Russians rule over Ukrainians and White Russians, 
nationalities which live also on Polish territory, does not 
create an inherent right in the USSR to annex Eastern Po- 
land. To accept the theory that identity of language estab- 
lishes a just political claim is to make independence of the 
United States the nadir and the Munich Pact the zenith of 
political history. Unfortunately, language maps necessarily 
show cities with a considerable population as mere dots while 
rural, thinly populated areas cover several square inches. The 
Pripyet (Prypec) area of Poland, for instance, is one of the 
most thinly populated areas in Europe and is populated by 
White Russians. The cities with their large Polish element 
do not loom very large on the map. Many of the White Rus- 
sians (especially the “Tutejszi”) are strongly pro-Polish in 
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sentiment and the pronounced anti-Polish feelings of many 
Greek Catholic Ukrainians are by no means shared by their 
Greek Orthodox brethren in Volhynia. 

The Soviets arranged a typical demo-totalitarian plebiscite 
in the occupied areas with the result that 99.7% of the popu- 
lation voted for inclusion in the Soviet Union. The informa- 
tive value of such a plebiscite is no higher that that of those 
arranged by the Nazis. Poles, if free, would vote for Poland; 
the population in the neighborhood of the Soviet frontier, 
which saw refugees coming from the Earthly Paradise in the 
East, would hardly vote for the USSR. The Uniates of Gali- 
cia, although often fiercely anti-Polish, would prefer an occi- 
dental existence under Polish aegis to ‘national liberty” in 
a Soviet Ukraine. Not only the vast majority of the middle 
class, but the property-owning peasantry and the priests would 
vote anti-Soviet. It is a mistake to think that many of the 
Jews would vote for the USSR. The masses of Jews in Eastern 
Poland are orthodox and would never want to be included in 
a regimented realm which is almost harder on a strongly 
ritualistic religion than on Christians. The enthusiasm of 
Jews for Communism in Eastern Europe has been grossly 
exaggerated. There are a few Communists among the poorest 
peasant layer and the working class, but the pro-Soviet vote 
would hardly be anywhere higher than 10-12%. Of course, 
the situation would be different if the inhabitants could choose 
between Poland and an independent White Russia or an inde- 
pendent “bourgeois” Ukraine. 

A liberal paper recently offered a well-meaning proposal 
to establish small semi-autonomous states on the former terri- 
tory of Eastern Poland whose foreign policy would be run 
by the Narkomindyel in Moscow and whose military affairs 
would be vested in the Kremlin. The Soviet protectorate as 
it existed in the Baltic States after October, 1939, was to be 
revived. This protectorate had, in fact, resulted in annexation 
in spite of Molotov’s declaration in his speech of October 31, 
1939: “We stand for the scrupulous and punctilious obser- 
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vance of pacts on a basis of complete reciprocity, and we de- 
clare that all nonsense about sovietizing the Baltic countries 
is only to the interest of our common enemies and of all anti- 
Soviet provocateurs.” The general uneasiness in these small 
semi-autonomous States would paralyze cultural and economic 
life, since the confidence which the immediate neighbors of 
the USSR have in their potential “protector” is smaller than 
that which the Soviet Union enjoys in Manhattan. It is hard 
to imagine that a ‘‘bourgeois” White Russia could coexist with 
a Soviet White Russia integrated in the USSR or that a West 
Ukrainian “bourgeois” Republic would survive in the very 
shadow of the Ukrainian Socialist Republic. Another prob- 
lem would be posed by sociological difficulties; owing to the 
fact that the Ukrainians outside of Eastern Galicia and the 
White Russians in all of Eastern Poland have an extremely 
small middle and upper class, the Polish minority would be 
in the position of an outnumbered ethnic “‘aristocracy’’—a fact 
which would lead, in face of the Russian occupation forces, 
to unforeseen catastrophes. 

The Soviet Union has tried eagerly, according to Nazi pat- 
tern, to create a fait accompli by deporting Poles to Siberia. 
This action in 1940 and 1941 was foreshadowed in 1926 and 
1927 by mass deportation of Poles from Soviet Podolia and 
Soviet Volhynia in order to forestall any Polish demands in 
the future. These deportations and large-scale massacres led 
to the breaking of Polish-Soviet relations. Many of the de- 
portees starved to death or froze to death in Siberia or 
Turkestan. The death rate mainly among the smaller chil- 
dren was appalling. 


III 


The historical claim of the Soviet Union on Eastern Po- 
land is spurious. Eastern Galicia, for instance, never belonged 
to Imperial (Czarist) Russia. The rest of Eastern Poland 
used to be Lithuanian before the Union. It is true that the 
Kievian “Russ,” prior to the establishment of the Kingdom 
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of Halicz (Galicia), extended as far as Przemysl; but it 
would be difficult to prove that the USSR is the legal or 
spiritual successor of the Kievian semi-theocracy. If the So- 
viet Union can claim Eastern Poland on historical grounds, 
the Germans can claim Burgundy, Flanders and Lombardy. 
Nor is Russian Imperial rule since the end of the eighteenth 
century an historical basis for a claim. The partition of Po- 
land was one of the great crimes in European history and 
weighed heavily on the conscience of all good Europeans in- 
cluding the Empress Maria Theresa. It was a heavy blow to 
the principle of legitimacy (in the strictly moral not dynastic 
sense) and was instrumental in the disintegration of Chris- 


tian statesmanship. 
IV 


Poland has no clearly defined natural frontiers like France, 
Spain, Sweden or Bohemia. Only the Carpathians in the 
south are a true dividing line. Ideal natural borders lie al- 
ways in areas with a minimum of population and where trans- 
portation is difficult. The Russo-Polish frontier of 1921 ran 
straight through the Pripyet marshes, which indeed belong 
to that category. The Zbrucz river, dividing Galicia from 
the Soviet Ukraine, has been a political frontier for the last 
150 years; although that river does not separate the substantial 
Polish minorities, it divides at least schismatic Ukrainians 
from their Uniate brethren (the so-called Ruthenians). The 
language of these Ruthenians is also strongly affected by Po- 
lish elements. 

There is a purely religious aspect of the possible incorpora- 
tion of Eastern Poland into the USSR. Although there is to- 
day some possibility that Eastern Orthodoxy may become a 
Soviet State Institution—a possibility wholly dependent on 
the political exigencies of the future—Catholics of both rites, 
orthodox Jews and Protestants would have to face a rather 
grim future for their religious communities. The Catholic 
Church has been traditionally hated by Imperial Russia as 
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well as by the Communists. The former opposed it as an 
antinational enterprise, the latter as a supranational rival. The 
persecution of the Catholic Church in the Soviet Union is 
without parallel in the annals of history; and 59% of the 
population of Eastern Poland (or 7,700,000) are Catholics. 
The possibility of a Soviet regime in that area is, therefore, 
not very consoling. 

Nor is the prospect more heartening from a purely cultural 
point of view. Polish culture has deep roots east as well as 
west of the Hitler-Stalin line. The majority of distinguished 
Poles whose names are well known in this country were, in 
fact, born east of the line. One has only to mention Pilsudski, 
Joseph Conrad (Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski), Pul- 
aski, Slowacki, Mickiewicz, Cieszkowski, Paderewski, Kos- 
ciusko, Rydz-Smigly, and Sobieski. 

It is at all times disagreeable to come under the govern- 
ment of a State one rejects. A Soviet existence does not mean 
only a different set of stamps, another language for official 
newspapers, new uniforms and different bank bills, but a 
fundamentally different way of life which for many is equiva- 
lent to blank despair or to absolute disaster. Respectable 
burghers of Lwow were in 1939 beggars overnight, life sav- 
ings of small people were destroyed, governmental employees 
became penniless and destitute, peasants no less than squires 
faced total expropriation; the former at least could look for- 
ward to the dreary existence as hired hands on State farms, 
the latter were soon bound for Siberia. 

The encroachments of the Soviet Union on Central Euro- 
pean areas will have an unwholesome effect on the rest of 
Europe. Once the Atlantic Charter has become a dead letter 
and the game of power politics reopened, the cry for “national 
concentration,” for “more unity,” for “general discipline” and 
“military preparedness” will be heard again. New mobmas- 
ters will once rhore have their heyday, and the hope for a free 
Europe will vanish. The pressure of a well-organized “dy- 
namic” and collectivized country of 200,000,000 people on 
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the European peninsula might result in a series of rather un- 
pleasant happenings for all concerned. 


V 


It may be objected that Polish imperialism did not hesi- 
tate to despoil prostrate Czechoslovakia in October, 1938, by 
demanding the surrender of the Cieszyn (Teschen) area. This 
Polish step was, in fact, the squaring of an old deal; this small 
but highly industrialized area with a considerable Polish ma- 
jority had been snatched by the Czechs in 1920. The Czech 
attitude has not been forgotten by the Poles and the resent- 
ment felt has made fruitful collaboration between the neigh- 
bors impossible. It should be remembered, too, that Poland 
hastened the occupation of the Teschen area in order to pre- 
vent the Germans from grabbing it first. The Germans had, 
in fact, made all preparations for the occupation of the city 
of Bogumin (Oderberg). 

There is a school of blueprinters that would first satisfy 
the Russian demands and then compensate Poland by hand- 
ing over Eastern Prussia. Poland has a fair right to the so- 
called “Corridor” (the Pomerelles, unhistorically called 
Western Prussia) from a geographical, economical, ethnic, 
historical and cultural point of view; but the case of East 
Prussia is quite different. East Prussia (with the exception of 
Varmia-Ermeland which belonged to Poland) was a Polish 
fief for only 220 years. The Masurians of East Prussia speak 
Polish, but they are Lutherans and voted (unlike the Catholic 
and German Varmians) Nazi in 1932 and 1933. To give East 
Prussia to Poland as a compensation for Eastern Poland 
would be no contribution to European peace. A correction of 
the 1919 frontiers in favor of Poland, by drawing them closely 
to the old Imperial Germanic border of 1772 would be feas- 
ible, but the loss of East Prussia with two million Germans 
who could neither be assimilated nor “repatriated” would be 
quite another matter. Danzig might become a Free Polish 
City with a special charter, that is, be more integrated into 
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the Polish State than in 1919. In spite of the brutal treatment 
of Poles by the Nazis it should never be forgotten that a true 
German-Polish understanding is one of the cardinal points of 
European peace, stability and sanity. Poland should not 
overdo her demands; it is up to Germany to produce Chris- 
tian statesmen or rulers to convince the nation that Poland 
has a right to its historic frontiers. 

Poland, on the other hand, must give up the idea that it 
represents a national Polish State; Poland must return to a 
past, when ethnic uniformism and centralism were considered 
contradictory to the principles of federation and local (provin- 
cial, urban) autonomy. The Poland of tomorrow must be a 
“United States of Poland” consisting of States with a fair 
amount of autonomy and strict bilingualism (in some cases 
even trilingualism) as a working condition. Warsaw could 
serve as a Federal capital with such State capitals as Cracow 
(for the Polish area), Lwow (for Ruthenia), Wilna (for the 
White Russian Lithuanian State). A bilingual area could 
also be established in the Pomerelles if Danzig and Schneide- 
muh! (Pila) were added to the Polish domain. 

The Polish situation is indeed delicate. It is serious but 
not hopeless. Due to German occupation, Poland is unable 
to take its destiny into its own hands. Since the Poles are 
disarmed they have to pin their hopes on the Christian nations 
of the West. They have nothing but their hopes and prayers. 
Everything depends on us. Meanwhile, they can only repeat 
with trembling lips the first line of their national anthem: 
“Jeszcze Polska nie zginela—Poland is not yet lost!” 


wh 


























The Problem of Russia in 
Postwar Reconstruction 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


EITHER from the Moscow Conference in October 
No: from the Teheran Conference in December of 

last year did any word reach the public concerning 
the difficult problems of the western frontiers of Russia and 
of the postwar organization of Central and East Central 
Europe. It is, therefore, all the more interesting to analyze 
the positions of the parties involved. 

The position of this country and of Great Britain is deter- 
mined by the Atlantic Declaration of August 14, 1941. Es- 
pecially in this country, the Declaration is interpreted as 
invalidating all “the changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoptes concerned”—among 
them the Russian annexation of Eastern Poland, the Baltic 
States, a slice of Finland, North Bukovina and Bessarabia. 
Naturally, this country and Great Britain would welcome any 
rational federation in the area in question, provided that it be 
accepted freely by the peoples concerned. 


SOVIET AND DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


Relating to this country, there is no need to distinguish be- 
tween the Government’s policy and public opinion, since the 
former cannot but be the materialization of the latter. But in 
contemporary Russia, the relationship between the govern- 
ment and the nation is substantially different from that 
obtaining in the democracies: the government does not depend 
on public opinion and, consequently, is autocratic. It may be 
objected, of course, that the Stalin Constitution of 1936 guar- 
antees to the citizens of the Soviet Union freedom of religion, 
of the press, of assembly, and of association—in a word, many 
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of the essential items of the Bill of Rights. Only superficial 
observers, however, will take a Constitution at face value. 
What actually matters is constitutional practice; and, in con- 
temporary Russia, the practice is as follows: freedom of relig- 
ion is reduced to the freedom of worship in private homes and 
church buildings, while religious education and religious 
propaganda are forbidden;’ freedom of the press is inter- 
preted as the transfer of all instruments of printing from Cap- 
ital (to which it is supposed to belong in a “bourgeois” State) 
to Labor represented by its “vanguard,” the Communist 
Party, which in fact exercises a monopoly of the press;’ free- 
dom of assembly means the transfer, to the Communist Party, 
of all facilities relating to public gatherings, so that no as- 
sembly can be convoked except under its auspices. According 
to the Constitution, freedom of association is limited to non- 
political associations, and the political monopoly of the Com- 
munist Party is explicitly recognized (art. 126). In practice, 
only such nonpolitical organizations are permitted to exist as 
are controlled by the Party. 

Under such conditions, the control of government through 
public opinion which is the essence of political democracy is 
impossible; elections are meaningless since their outcome is 
known in advance. In this situation, nothing has been 
changed by the Stalin Constitution; the “liberties” mentioned 
above had already been “granted” by the Constitutions of the 
federated republics, beginning with that of July 10, 1918.° 

There is another phase of social organization in which the 
Soviet State differs, even more than the other totalitarian 
States, from its democratic allies: in general, the freedom of 





10n religious freedom in contemporary Russia see N. S. Timasheff, Religion in 
Soviet Russia, New York, 1942, pp. 139, 158-60. About later developments see N. S. 
Timasheff, “Religion in Russia,” Christianity and Crisis, March 22, 1943. 

2See N. S. Timasheff, “The Soviet Constitution,” THOUGHT, 1941, pp. 635-37, where 
it is shown that the constitutional practice is in complete conformity with the text 
of the Constitution. 

8The fact that “the bill of rights’ of the Constitution of 1936 merely reproduces 
that of the Constitution of 1918 is generally overlooked. See for instance the pathetic 
statements of W. Carroll, We're in this with Russia, Boston, 1942, pp. 227-28, 
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economic enterprise is denied to the Soviet citizens; the only 
exceptions are to be found in the existence, in small numbers, 
of “individual” (not collectivized) farms and of dwarf shops 
operated by “non-cooperated artisans.” 

Since official Russia does not share the democratic prin- 
ciple in politics nor the principle of free enterprise in eco- 
nomics, she cannot logically be fighting for their preserva- 
tion; whereas the other United Nations are fighting for the 
preservation of a “way of life” which includes both political 
democracy and free enterprise. It is true that each of the 
United Nations is also fighting for independent existence and 
for the establishment of conditions under which further chal- 
lenges to independence would become improbable. To this 
extent, the war has the same objective for Russia as it has for 
Allies. But apart from this, the present war has not the same 
significance for Russia as it has for the other members of the 
United Nations. None of the democratic Allies could have 
joined the Axis camp,’ whereas official Russia could do so. It 
was not she, but the enemy, that decided her to join, as co- 
partner, the alliance headed by the Anglo-Saxon democracies. 
The three-cornered situation which existed before the Ger- 
man attack on Russia has not been completely eliminated by 
this attack and the consequent alliance between Russia and 
the democracies. 

From the fact that official Russia does not share the same 
principles as her democratic allies, it does not follow, of 
course, that she must necessarily try to impose, whenever pos- 
sible, a social and political order corresponding to her ideals. 
The time when the International Revolution was Russia’s 
chief export commodity is over and, in the course of the last 
decade, the ideology of this revolution has been used only in 
so far as it was subservient to the ends of official Russia. The 
dissolution of the Comintern (May 22, 1943) signifies that, 


‘Finland is a democracy in the Axis camp. Her position is a counterpart to that of 
the Soviet Union among the United Nations. 
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at least for the duration, official Russia is determined to re- 
frain from the revival of the policy of the twenties. On the 
other hand, official Russia cannot be expected to help organ- 
ize and protect a democratic order in territories which are 
to undergo postwar reconstruction. Moreover, official Rus- 
sia cannot be expected to agree to use democratic procedures 
such as plebiscites, in situations in which this would seem to 
be a self-evident way of settlement to her democratic allies. 


OFFICIAL SOVIET POLICY 


The lack of common principles relating to procedures to 
be used in the organization of a just and durable peace creates 
complications in connection with Russia’s Western frontier. 
After the note of April 26, 1943, severing relations with the 
Polish government, there could be no doubt that official Russia 
considers as substantially final the frontier she was able to 
secure by the pact with Hitler. Since the note also mentioned 
“Soviet Lithuania,” official Russia seems to consider as equally 
final the incorporation of the three Baltic States. The atti- 
tude of official Russia relating to a separate peace with Fin- 
land leaves no doubt that she is unwilling to surrender any 
of her acquisitions. Earlier utterances of official papers make 
it obvious that Bessarabia and North Bukovina, acquired 
from Rumania, are also considered to be as indisputably parts 
of the Soviet Union as Alaska is of the United States.° 

In official statements, these acquisitions are justified partly 
by the “historical right of the peoples of Belorussia and 
Ukraine to form unified States,” partly, as in the case of Bes- 
sarabia, by reference to the illegal character of the territorial 
change effected in 1918. In all cases they are declared final 
on the ground that they were ratified by procedure held under 
the Soviet Constitution. For official Russia, the objections of 





5The plebiscites in the areas annexed in 1939-40 were organized according to the 
pattern of the Soviet elections. 

®This comparison was made by Pravda, February 8, 1943. 

™Pravda, April 28, 1943. 
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her democratic allies against such claims are invalid. When 
Russia adhered to the Atlantic Charter and made other com- 
mitments, she naturally took for granted her constitutional 
frontiers. ‘That the procedures used by the Soviet State were 
not those recognized in Western democracies is not a telling 
argument since official Russia does not acknowledge the su- 
periority of democratic procedures. 

Immediately before the opening of the Moscow Confer- 
ence, Pravda barred the very discussion of Russian frontiers: 
“Everyone must know that the Soviet Union’s borders can no 
more be a topic of conversation than, for example, the bor- 
ders of the United States or the status of California” (Octo- 
ber 12). The day after President Roosevelt announced the 
Moscow Agreement, Pravda published slogans for the cele- 
bration of the twenty-sixth anniversary of the Revolution. 
Among them the following is significant: “Brothers and sis- 
ters, Russians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians and Karelians 
temporarily under the yoke of the German Fascist scoundrels, 
your liberation is at hand.” The appeal is obviously addressed 
to members of the Soviet family temporarily separated from 
the home country by an implacable enemy. Among these 
members are the inhabitants of the Baltic States and of the 
slice of Finland annexed in 1940. Again, in December, 1943, 
Stalin demanded that Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania be 
granted representation in the International War Criminals 
Commission as “constituent republics of the Soviet Union.” 

In January, 144, Pravda vigorously rebuked Mr. Wendell 
Willkie for expressing the hope that Moscow might recon- 
sider the policy. Finally, there came the famous “offer” to the 
Polish nation (not the government) to accept with minor 
modifications the Molotoff-Ribbentrop line. 

It is not known whether Russia’s allies have agreed to en- 
dorse the annexations of 1939-1940. But, if the frontier of 
1940 is denied to Russia by her allies, its present government 
is prepared to play another card: that of “popular” revolution 
sympathetic to Russia and resulting in the creation of States 
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closely connected with the Soviet Union.’ Symptoms of this 
policy may be seen in the sponsorship of the paper, Free Po- 
land, published in Moscow and declaring that the Polish gov- 
ernment in exile does not represent the Polish nation; in the 
sponsorship of a group called “The Union of Polish Patriots” ; 
and in the grant of high rewards to a small Czech military 
unit which, eventually, may be used as a nucleus of a Czech 
‘Workers and Peasants Army” and an instrument to create 
a Czechoslovak Popular Republic.’ Still more serious, per- 
haps, is the creation in Moscow of a German National Com- 
mittee and a Union of German Officers.” It is very probable 
that the Moscow Agreement includes some promise, on 
Russia’s part, not to play this card, and it is probable that 
Russia will not play it so long as her basic policy is not 
checked. This policy, unfortunately, contains one more item: 
official Russia does not want to see any strong federal State 
across her Western frontier. With regard to this policy, the 
Czech government in exile has already abandoned the plan 
of a federation with Poland, and for many months no word 
was heard of a Balkan Union, inaugurated by Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Such federations would very definitely promote both democ- 
racy and economic life of the free-enterprise type, in the 
most contested and dangerous area of Europe. But, of course, 
democracy and the economic advance of “bourgeois” States 
mean very little to the leaders of Soviet Russia. They feel 
themselves strong enough to preclude any development of this 
type by declaring that they do not want it. On the other 
hand, it is probable that the leaders of official Russia are 
determined eventually to fight for the territories annexed in 
1939-1940, even against the Allies. This is the reason for the 
many obstacles which make it impossible for the representa- 





8The relationship between the Soviet Union and the “popular republics” of Outer 
Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva could be used as a pattern. 

9New York Times, March 9, and April 29, 1943. 

10Tbid., July 22 and 24, 1943. 
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tives of the Allies to gain firsthand information about the 
military situation in Russia. This information, the Russians 
think, eventually could be used against them. 

It is obvious that they do not hold that such a war is prob- 
able, since they cannot overlook a highly important circum- 
stance: war in the West will be over much earlier than war in 
the East. Now, Russia has taken no part in the war in the East, 
an additional symptom of the fact that this war is not the same 
for Russia as for her democratic allies. Consequently, when 
the war ends in the West and on the eve of the transfer of the 
military strength of the Allies to the East, official Russia will 
be in an extremely favorable bargaining position. The gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain will be unable 
to maintain important military forces to oppose the Soviet 
claims in the West; their peoples certainly will be upset by 
the perspective of fighting both Russia and Japan at the same 
time. On the other hand, official Russia could greatly help 
the Anglo-Saxon Allies by joining in the war with Japan, if 


they unconditionally surrender all that she wants in the West 
and, perhaps, promise her in addition not to interfere with a 
“readjustment” of the frontier with China. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE AND DEMOCRACY 


Up to this point, the situation has been discussed in relation 
to official Russia only. Modifications, however, must be in- 
troduced into the conclusions, if one takes into consideration 
that, in addition to the ruling class, there are the people at 
large whose attitudes may differ from those of the govern- 
ment, and, secondly, that even in a dictatorship the govern- 
ment could not neglect these attitudes in the case of a policy 
which might eventually lead to a major war either with Japan 
or with the Allies. 

Depending on the dictatorial structure of Russia, only con- 
jectures are possible about the attitudes of the nation at large. 
Obviously, under a dictatorship, the people (using this term 
to designate the nation minus the ruling class) cannot have 
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definite programs: the dictatorship is there to prevent the 
crystallization of programs and social groups supporting 
them. Still, certain tendencies may be tentatively established, 
which could be organized into a program of action if the 
opportunity were given to the people to gather and to discuss 
the situation under intelligent and tolerant leadership. With 
these qualifications, the following statements may be tenta- 
tively offered: 

First, the Russian people would like to have religious free- 
dom in the American meaning of the word. This may be 
deduced from the fact that about one half of the adult popula- 
tion of Russia has preserved its faith, despite more than 
twenty years of systematic antireligious activity on the part 
of the government, and that, among the other half, anti- 
religious bigotry is rare and seems likely to vanish com- 
pletely.” 

Second, the Russian people would like to be granted partici- 
pation in political decisions. ‘This is evident from the very 
fact of the Constitutional reform of 1936 which took place 
during a period of internal appeasement through concessions 
to the people. Actual participation in political decisions was 
not granted,” but everything was done to make the people 
believe that at last they had a share in political power. 

Third, the Russian people would like to be given more 
economic freedom (though not to the extent of restoring the 
freedom of economic enterprises relating to big-scale trade 
and industry). Once more this is evident from the general 
trend of the reforms carried out during the period of appease- 
ment,” and from official revelations about the plans of clan- 
destine opposition groups which again and again have ap- 
peared only to be crushed by the government. 





1lSee N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet Russia, pp. 64ff. 

12On the constitutional practice in 1937-1941 see N. S. Timasheff, THoucut, 1941, 
pp. 639-42. 

18The most important were: the abolition of food rationing, the permission granted 
to collectivized farmers to till individually their allotments and to possess cattle, and 
the introduction of substantial differentials in wages. 
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Generalizing these propositions, one may say that the 
Russian people are nearer to the Allies than official Russia is. 
This makes the situation look a little brighter. There is, how- 
ever, an additional point which once more makes agreement 
difficult. This is the fact that the Russian people are now 
obsessed with nationalism. That this is so may be derived 
once more from the general trend of the changes in Russia 
during the years 1934-1941. Throughout these years, inter- 
national values were relegated to lower and lower levels and 
national values were substituted. In the beginning, the pur- 
pose of the government was to revive the national sentiment 
which seemed to have been extinguished in the course of the 
years of official internationalism and which, then, in the 
anticipation of war, was badly needed.“ Unexpectedly, as a 
reaction to the previous excess of internationalism, the awak- 
ened national sentiment became overwhelming. It naturally 
was still re-enforced during the war which first exposed the 
Russian people to common danger (this time, in contradis- 
tinction to 1914-1917, fully realized) and then gave the satis- 
faction of common achievements. Today, in the mind of the 
Russian people, the superiority of the Russian nation is beyond 
question and the Russian past is interpreted as a glorious, even 
though interrupted, ascent to the present summits. 

Since the national sentiment has approached its climax, 
there can be no doubt that the people would support the 
government in a policy which, to a Russian nationalist, appears 
to be justified by Russia’s past and present.” The provinces 
annexed from Poland and Rumania would certainly be 


14Since 1934, the worship of national heroes has been restored; Russian history is 
taught, with emphasis on the outstanding valor of “the peoples of the Soviet Union”; 
Russian classics are studied in high school more thoroughly than under the Imperial 
regime. Cf. New York Times, April 4, 1943. Very significantly, for military prowess, 
the Soviet government now awards the Orders of Alexander Nevsky, Suvorov and 
Kutuzov, famous military leaders respectively of the thirteenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

15In this country, the Soviet claims are often interpreted in terms of “strategic 
frontiers” for which an efficient guarantee of the frontiers of the U. S. A. and Great 
Britain could be a substitute. In reality, much deeper sentiments are involved. 
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claimed on the basis of the historical right of the Belorussian 
and Ukrainian peoples to live in national States, forming part 
of the Soviet Union. The Baltic States and the slice of Fin- 
land annexed in 1940 would be claimed on the ground that 
Russia, like the United States, is a continent and that these 
provinces belong to it. Since this neonationalism is histori- 
cally founded, there is reason to assume that the people, though 
emphatically supporting the government in its insistence 
on the frontiers of 1940, would not be enthusiastic about 
further expansion into areas beyond these frontiers; Rus- 
sian nationalism has not yet displayed any tendency to be- 
come sheer imperialism, and claims on Poland proper or 
Czechoslovakia would probably be interpreted as the re- 
vival of internationalism and consequently be strongly con- 
demned.” 

But, insofar as the frontiers of 1940 are concerned, the 
Russian people will probably be as intransigent as the govern- 
ment. Moderation is hardly to be expected on the part of a 
nation which has just rediscovered her historical tradition and 
hopes to gain victory in a titanic struggle. 

At this point, a question may be interjected: Could not the 
Orthodox Church of Russia (recently strengthened by the 
permission to elect a Patriarch) be expected to play a signifi- 
cant part in the solution of political problems, influencing 
the people in the sense of moderation? Unfortunately, there 
are reasons to doubt it. In the first place, since Patriarch 
Tykhon’s day, the Orthodox Church in Russia has assumed 
the position of strict neutrality” in regard to social and politi- 





16The present writer was in Moscow in the summer of 1920. His impression was 
that so long as the Soviet government waged war against Poland for the recuperation 
of Western Belorussia and Western Ukraine, a kind of “sacred union” was in the 
range of possibility. The situation changed abruptly when it became obvious that 
the Soviet government was more interested in the progress of the International 
Revolution than in Russia’s frontiers. 

17This is the main thesis of a book, Truth about Religion in Russia, which appearea 
(in Russian) in Moscow in the summer of 1942. The book represents the official 
views of the Russian Orthodox Church. Quite recently the new Patriarch has 
seconded Soviet demands relating to the Second Front. 
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cal problems (though not in regard to theological and moral 
ones) ; it has tried to prove, by acts, that it can coexist with 
any social and political order and not only with the pre- 
Revolutionary one, as was assumed by her foes. In the 
second place, although religion has persisted in the hearts of 
the Russian people, the Orthodox Church has lost the alle- 
giance of a very large part, perhaps of the majority, of her 
former flock. The most optimistic estimate could not ascribe 
to the Church more than one quarter of the adult population, 
and in this quarter politically less active elements are pre- 
dominantly represented.” 


A DEMOCRATIC RUSSIA AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Summing up, one may say that so long as Russia remains 
a Communist dictatorship, the introduction, into the frame- 
work of discussion, of the attitudes of the people does not 
substantially modify the gloomy picture; the only moderating 
effect of the differential attitudes of the ruling class and the 
people is probably that of inhibiting Russia’s expansion be- 
yond the frontiers of 1940. To make the picture brighter, 
an essential change is necessary—Russia must evolve toward 
democracy. Let us first establish what would be the advan- 
tage of such an evolution and then discuss the degree of its 
probability. 

A democratic Russia would naturally agree to a democratic 
plebiscite in the provinces annexed in 1939-1940 from Poland 
and Rumania. If the democratic evolution should go far 
enough to permit the local peculiarities in the social and 
economic order (especially the rejection of the collectiviza- 
tion of farms), an overwhelming majority of votes in favor 
of union with Russia might be expected.” Thus the transfer 


18See N. S. Timasheff, of. cit., p. 87. The book mentioned in the preceding note is 


silent on the subject. 

19That Poles form only a minority in the contested territory was recognized by the 
Paris Conference; on that basis, the Curzon line was traced. After a democratic 
plebiscite, a proportional division of the area could be effected and the transfer of 


minorities facilitated. 
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of territory could take place on purely democratic principles, 
since the Allied nations have no reasons whatsoever to insist 
on the frontiers of the Versailles period (1919-1938), if the 
will of the population involved clearly demands change. 

Under similar conditions, the Baltic States could be per- 
suaded to enter democratic Russia as autonomous States. 
Before the Revolution of 1917, nobody, in the corresponding 
area, Claimed anything beyond autonomy.” The Baltic States 
desperately fought Russia in 1918-1919 and again in our day. 
This was caused by the fact that Russia was a Communist 
dictatorship, and that they did not want to be swallowed up by 
it. If Russia were no longer a Communist dictatorship, but a 
democratic State, allowing local peculiarities even as to the 
social order, then the basic objection against entering the 
Russian federation would be overcome. What could they 
choose beside this? They could hardly continue existing out- 
side of some federation, since, in postwar reconstruction, the 
Versailles mistake of “Balkanizing” Europe should not be 
repeated by truly peace-loving nations. The choice before 
them would be to join either the Russian, or the Nordic 
(Scandinavian), or the East Central European federation 
(based on Poland). Since their lands actually belong to the 
“continent” of Russia, their cultural and material potentiali- 
ties could be unfolded best within the Russian federation. 
This is especially true of Esthonia and Latvia. For Lithu- 
ania, the choice of the East Central European federation 
might be equally satisfactory. 

A democratic Russia would no longer make extravagant 
claims against China: the maximum she could demand would 
be the restoration of her rights concerning the East Chinese 
Railway in Northern Manchuria, with full respect for 
Chinese sovereignty. 





20Esthonian and Latvian intellectuals were shaped on the pattern of Russian intel- 
lectuals; “semi-intellectuals” were able to find numerous and well-remunerated jobs 
throughout Russia. During the period of independence, former Russian law (e. g., 
the penal code of 1903) remained in force. 
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Consequently, there would no longer be any basic incom- 
patibility between the war aims of the democratic allies and 
those of Russia; nor would there be any insuperable obstacle 
in the way of using procedures equally agreeable to all and 
likely to lay the foundation of a just and durable peace. 

But is there any hope that Russia will evolve toward de- 
mocracy? It has been shown that a democratic tendency may 
be assumed to exist there. Furthermore, a generalization may 
be derived from Russian history. For the past 150 years, 
every major war, whether successful or unsuccessful, has 
pushed Russia further toward the liberalization of her insti- 
tutions.” Very probably, this war will not be an exception, 
since many shortcomings in Communist politics and eco- 
nomics have been conspicuous and, through contact with men 
living in other conditions, comparisons in favor of other 
orders have probably been made by many. On the other hand, 
official Russia will oppose a democratic evolution by all the 
means at its disposal. Whether these means will be sufficient 
to check a natural development cannot be stated on the basis 
of the evidence now available. 

In any case, development toward democracy is a postwar 
possibility; but is almost impossible so long as war goes on. 
Hence, the war must be waged and, later on, peace must be 
organized by a heterogeneous coalition consisting of democ- 
racies and of a State which, structurally, is nearer to the enemy 
than to the Allies. True, the Moscow and Teheran Agree- 
ments are there, but the fact of a basic incompatibility in the 
general outlook of the partners is also present. The path 
toward a just and lasting peace is difficult indeed. 


21The victorious wars of the late eighteenth century were followed by the reforms 
of Emperor Alexander I. The Napoleonic wars resulted in the Polish Constitution 
granted by Alexander I in 1815, and in the Draft Constitution of 1820 for the Empire. 
The Crimean War (1853-1856) resulted in “the great reforms” of Emperor Alexander 
II, which were continued after the Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878). The Russo- 
Japanese War resulted in the constitutional reform of 1905-1906 and in the Stolypin 
agrarian reform. See N. S. Timasheff, “On the Russian Revolution,” Review of 


Politics, 1942, pp. 292-94. 








Reflections on a 
Reasonable Peace 


KARL BODE 


T WAS NOT knowledge of which Christ said that it 
I would move mountains. Heeding the injunction “Love 

your enemies” would do more for the clearing of the ap- 
proaches to a good peace than most of the knowledge ac- 
cessible to men. No amount of good thought can substitute 
for good will, good faith and good feeling in running the 
trains of historical causation toward a peaceful destiny. All 
this, of course, holds true a fortiori for purely empirical 
knowledge, divorced from faith, oblivious of principles. And 
it is well to remember that, in a world lacking the unity of 
ultimate convictions and valuations, only this kind of knowl- 
edge can become operative in the process of social causation 
by argument and demonstration alone. 

On the other hand, knowledge is comparatively easy or, if 
you like, cheap. Generating and spreading good will requires 
a social effort that is out of proportion greater than the social 
cost involved in the acquisition and transmission of good 
knowledge. The “labor” of a few thousand trained thinkers 
can produce the bulk of the knowledge that is essential to good 
peace planning. If by such endeavor only one single error 
could be avoided, the return would be well worth the effort, 
for the consequences of such an error are often measured in 
the misery of millions. A public opinion that is based on 
good hard knowledge may help to prevent the recurrence of 
a peace conference at which many experts become “men who 
do bad things well,” and at which some political leaders be- 
come “men who do good things badly.” 

If one surveys present American peace thought from the 
vantage point of our modern knowledge of social causation, 
a trio of basic flaws becomes visible with such a high degree 
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of frequency as to compel attention. The first of the three 
might be identified as the error of Statics, that is, the fallacy 
of giving undue weight to the present configuration of facts 
at the expense of the dynamic forces of the past and of the 
future. The second error is that of Homogeneity, that is, 
the mistake of considering nations as homogeneous entities 
and of underestimating the power of social causation that is 
inherent in other than national units. The third pitfall might 
be termed Soliloquy, that is, the unfortunate habit of limiting 
the participants in the discussion to certain groups and thus 
closing certain sources of evidence. 


I 


The fallacies resulting from a statical view and attitude 
emerge in clearly visible and even measurable manifestations 
in the economic field. Proposals concerning Germany’s obli- 
gations of restitution, restoration and reparations abound. 
This is only too natural seeing that the war situation and the 
immediate postwar situation are dominated by a great scarcity 
of commodities and services. Nevertheless, rational economic 
arrangements cannot be based on these scarcity situations, for 
the simple reason that they will not last. The recuperative 
powers inherent in modern industrialism, within a few years 
after the war, will sweep away the shortage of commodities 
and may replace it again by a shortage of jobs. Markets that 
now are sellers’ markets once again will become buyers’ mar- 
kets, and supply will tend to outrun demand. The world 
will need Germany as a market to sell in, rather than as a 
region from which to draw replacement machinery and re- 
storation labor. Measures that are planned to solve the short- 
run problems on the supply side should be such as not to 
aggravate the long-run problems on the demand side. A 
permanently impoverished Germany will be a poor buyer, and 
the loss in long-run prosperity to the victors can easily be 
many times greater than any conceivable immediate economic 
gain. 
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A proper visualization of history in motion would also 
obviate many of the worries about possible recurrence of 
aggression by Germany or Japan. The economics of large- 
scale production are shifting such an enormous power differ- 
ential in the direction of the large-scale political units such 
as the United States, Russia and (an industrialized) China, 
that after a generation of peaceful postwar development none 
of the small-scale political units will even think of attacking 
any one of them. Russia will not again have to outfight Ger- 
many, she will simply outgrow her. The same holds for an 
industrialized China vis a4 vis Japan. If 450 million Chinese 
reach the same level of industrialization which 100 million 
Japanese now enjoy, the latter will be very glad if the former 
will be agreeable to cooperate with them in peace. 

The history of the power relationships between England 
and Holland corroborates these conclusions. The two coun- 
tries fought each other in never-ending trade wars during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But the conflict was 
not solved by England outfighting Holland, it was solved by 
England outgrowing Holland in population and production. 
Similar considerations could be drawn from the development 
of this country in relationship to Mexico. 

If these noiseless forces of historical causation run the trains 
in the right direction, why try to disrupt the traffic by a 
needless deliberate “weakening” of former enemy countries? 
If A is greater than B, B can be made greater than A not 
only by reducing A but also by increasing B. The world at 
large will be the gainer if Russia’s hegemony in Europe comes 
as a matter of Russia’s strength and not as a matter of Ger- 
many’s (artificially increased) weakness—and correspond- 
ingly for China and Japan. And, of course, the relationships 
between the Big Four themselves should not be visualized as 
a mere extrapolation of their present, highly coincidental, 
alignment. 


Many people seem now to be proceeding on the idea that the lineup of 
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nations which will be victorious in this war, will be permanent, will con- 
tinue to bind them in opposition to the defeated nations. Yet some of us re- 
member a day, only 25 years ago, when Italy and Japan were helping us to 
fight a war to end war. Who will be our allies 25 years from now? The 
keeping of the peace is a matter for all the nations of the world, organized 
into institutions of political character, of universal scope and ample powers.’ 








There is a third example for the dangers of the statical 
attitude which deserves attention. This country now is in a 
war mood. This mood makes possible stern measures. Heavy 
taxes are cheerfully borne and sizable occupation forces are 
envisaged without qualm. It is quite clear, however, that 
the war mood will pass away. When this happens, the tax 
burden will have to be adjusted. And it may well be! that 
the psychological and physical burden to the victors that is 
inherent in an occupation of foreign lands will be greater 
than the “softer” peace mood will support. Nobody can take 
out an insurance against a change in his own state of feelings, 
and it would be well if peace planners would not build their 
structures on the assumption of the permanency of present 
emotions. There are very few types of “punishment” that can 
be inflicted on the vanquished without hurting the victors. 


II 


Visualizing nations—enemy nations, allied nations, one’s 
own nation—as respectively homogeneous units is a tempta- 
tion that in wartime often assumes the strength of a force 
majeure. The heavy premium which the prosecution of the 
war puts on national unity, the channeling of all major ac- 
tivities in one direction, reduce the awareness for internal 
differences and for organized social units other than national 
ones. It requires a mental effort to regain and hold the nor- 
mal outlook on the flow of historical causation in its fullness 
and variety. It may very well be that only the Holy Father 





























1Quoted from a speech by Dr. Manley O. Hudson, World Court Judge and Har- 
vard University international law expert, delivered at a conference on postwar prob- 
lems in Portland, Oregon, as reported by the Associated Press on August 23, 1943, 
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is On a vantage point high enough to see the full panorama 
of our tragedy without any blinkers whatsoever. 

The development of the feeling against Germany as mani- 
fested in the various publicity media is a case in point. The 
differentiation between the Nazis and the non-Nazis which 
once was strongly emphasized is gradually vanishing. When 
the big industrial cities are bombed, it is rarely remembered 
that the majority of the people killed are socialist workers, 
who are the natural enemies of the Nazis and the natural 
allies of the Allies. This may be a tragic necessity—but why 
do press and radio stress only the element of necessity and not 
the element of tragedy? Does it really make no difference 
whether a bomb kills the Nazi-Gauleiter of Cologne or the 
Archbishop of Cologne, seeing that both are Germans? 

Hunting for bad traits of the enemy is a sport less indulged 
in during this war than during the last war. However, the 
practice of unfair samples is still met with and sometimes in 
places where one would least expect it. Professor George 
W. Hartmann of Columbia University recently had tc 
criticize the author of an article on “The German cultural 
paranoid trend” (American Journal of Orthopsychiatry) in 
the following words: 


He holds that paranoid traits are an intrinsic part of all historic German 
life and that Hitler and Naziism are merely symptoms of a permanent under- 
lying national disease. His thesis is plausibly supported with many shrewd 
observations, but the article violates every canon of sampling theory and is 
as pretty a piece of ethnocentrism as one can find. By the same method, a 
Berlin specialist in mental disorders could prepare a similar brief (with 
equivalent or richer documentation) demonstrating the schizoid trend in 
America or Britain, the manic-depressive quality of Russian life, etc. It seems 
a trifle more rational to hold that all nations at war are mad in varying 
degrees. Without falling into a bootless cynicism, one could wish there were 
asylums for the sane as a welcome temporary retreat for those who are unable 
to share the lethal aggressiveness of their neighbors.” 





2George W. Hartmann, “Toward a Reasonable Peace,” in The Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 2, April, 1943, p. 220. 
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A durable democratic peace must be such as to shift the 
weight of political and social power in the direction of the 
peace-loving and democratic groups in all nations. The 
Treaty of Versailles in some cases achieved the opposite re- 
sult. The burden of defeat fell on the democratic govern- 
ment, a coalition of Social-democrats, Democrats and Cath- 
olics. The “Generals” or the “Prussians,” who, according 
to the conviction of the Allies, were mainly responsible for 
the war, were allowed to escape from all public shame. The 
part of Germany that was occupied was the Catholic Rhine- 
land, the population of which, according to the Allies’ own 
views, had little or nothing to do with the outbreak of the 
war. Is it really so difficult to help our friends in former 
enemy countries instead of helping our and their enemies? 
The present policy or propaganda of the Soviet authorities 
seems to be much more rational in this regard. 


III 


It is now pretty well settled that there will be no negotiated 
peace and no peace negotiations. Negotiating with the Nazis 
or the Generals is morally impossible; negotiating with a Ger- 
man representative government is apparently held to be physi- 
cally impossible. This, however, should not preclude en- 
deavors to admit citizens of former enemy countries to those 
unofficial peace discussions that go into the formation of a 
relevant public opinion. National soliloguies on peace may 
be all that can be had now, but after hostilities cease, a general 
peace discussion should be open to all men of good will and 
good record. 

Catholics should be foremost in the ranks of those asking 
for a free and unrestricted discussion of the peace settlement. 
American Catholics, American Protestants and American 
Jews did find their way to issue a joint declaration on Re- 
ligion’s Peace Aims.* So did the corresponding religious 





SReported in the daily press on October 6, 1943. 
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groups in England. It is difficult to see why American Cath- 
olics and German Catholics should not do likewise, once 
physical intercommunication of the two members of the same 
mystical body of Christ becomes possible again. Only a little 
more than a year ago the German Catholic Episcopate spoke 
to twenty-five million people attending the Masses of the Sun- 
day in the Octave of Corpus Christi the following courageous 
and memorable words: 


We German bishops protest against every disregard of personal liberty. 
We demand legal investigation of all sentences, and the liberation of all Ger- 
mans who were deprived of their liberty without proof that they committed 
a crime deserving such punishment. . . . Every honest man is interested in 
the preservation and respect of these rights. Without them the entire western 
civilization is bound to break down. . . . Every man has a natural right to 
life and the goods necessary to life. Living God, the creator of all life, is 
alone master over life and death. 


The voice that spoke these and many other similar words, 
now is the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Should 
that remain so after the Nazi tyranny has been destroyed? 
Suffering in silence gives the sufferer the right to be lis- 
tened to. 

Non-Catholic Americans, too, have every reason to ask for 
a free world-wide debate of the fundamental issues at stake. 
Government with the consent of the governed is a principle 
which need not be restricted to home use only. There is such 
a thing as victory with the consent of the vanquished—at least, 
as an ideal to be striven for. The men of little faith were 
not the men who brought forth a new nation, and the men 
of little faith will not be the men to bring forth a new family 
of nations. 

The mere routine rules for the collection of adequate evi- 
dence forbid the exclusion of a major source of information 
such as is represented by the knowledge, experience and wis- 
dom of those German and Japanese civic, intellectual and re- 
ligious leaders, who did not bend their knee to Baal. Their 
number may be small or great, but the value of their services 
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in a genuinely international debate could be immeasurable. 
On what happened in this regard at the end of the last war, 
Professor Hartmann reflects in the following words: 


Economists, historians, geographers, and other scholarly and technical spe- 
cialists were present in droves when the clauses of the Versailles treaty were 
prepared—yet it is not too absurd to suggest that their uncoordinated recom- 
mendations in large measure made a bad matter much worse. Why? Many 
reasons could be offered, but a major one was that the social scientists of 
the defeated nations were not allowed a voice in the negotiations; they, like 
the formal political representatives of the beaten coalition, merely read or 
listened to the terms prepared by the victors and were told to sign on the 


dotted line . . . or else. This psychological blunder alone jeopardized the 


“contract.” 


No peace that is not the Peace of Christ can be really per- 
manent. But the substitute peace, which alone is open to 
our generation, will have a greater probability of being fairly 
durable, if reason is not suffocated by hate, greed and 
ignorance. Members of the victorious nations need not feel 
ashamed of showing mercy and charity to their former ene- 
mies. Still less need they feel ashamed of endeavoring to 
walk the path of justice and reason toward the Pope’s “peace 
with justice and honesty . . . not imposed at the point of the 
sword.” 





40 p. cit., p. 291. 
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The Roots of Totalism 


GOETZ A. BRIEFS 
V aon were heard in the beginning of our industrial 


mass age and of democratic liberalism which predicted 

the advent of a new Caesarism. This forecast was based 
on a particular social metaphysics, namely, that man and 
human society are subject to certain laws which if repudiated 
lead society into anarchy. Out of this anarchy Caesar arises 
and rules the masses with an iron rod. If the Constitution 
does not prevent chaos, the masses clamor for a Caesar. This 
argument was emphasized by Donoso Cortes in the Spanish 
Diet as early as January 4, 1849. 

On an entirely different basis and at a time when the tide 
was strongly in favor of democracy, Oswald Spengler proph- 
esied the advent of Caesarism in his Decline of the West. 
His biological and romanticist philosophy of history, in par- 
ticular his doctrine of history as moving in closed and inde- 
pendent cultural orbits subject to growth and decay like 
plants, made him foresee a Caesar as the only power capable 
of mastering the phase of decline. Mass age and mass demo- 
cracy characterize the decline of culture and its transforma- 
tion into anarchic “civilization.” Hence the need for a Caesar. 

Marxism found itself in a peculiar situation with regard 
to the totalitarian crisis. There was nothing in Marx’s teach- 
ing which left room for such a retrogressive phenomenon. 
To that extent Marxists experienced the same shock as bour- 
geois liberals and democrats. However, Marxism has a 
handy means of interpreting the most contradictory and stupe- 
fying historical events, namely, dialectical materialism. Total- 
ism, it is argued, must be a phenomenon of the end phase of 
capitalism and of liberalism. 

The foregoing interpretations of totalism differ substan- 
tially; and yet, in one cardinal aspect, they are in agreement. 


———— —e 
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They either emphasize or imply that liberalism and demo- 
cracy of the capitalistic age are the breeding ground of total- 
ism. To Cortes “the threefold pantheism in religion, political 
and social life forms the foundation” of the future despotism 
(which, to him, is socialism) ; to John Strachey it is monopoly 
capitalism that leads to totalism; to Spengler Caesarism rises 
out of the new parliamentarism and its increasingly plebeian 
forms. With all these writers, totalism grows upon liberal 
and democratic soil. Its roots are deeply sunk into what we 
term Western Civilization. 

If this is so, for what, then, are the Western powers, the 
United Nations, fighting? Did or did not totalism arise out 
of liberalism and democracy? Is there, perhaps a historical 
logic entailed in liberal and democratic societies leading them, 
by some sort of a dialectic, straight into totalism? Or have 
we to resort to an entirely different concatenation of causes 
instrumental in the formation of totalist thought and totali- 
tarian reality? 


I 


To begin with, let us define liberalism as precisely as 
possible. At the root of liberalism is a particular attitude, 
the attitude of the “free-from-something.” This something 
may be prejudices, or superstitions, or coercion, or authority, 
or political and social institutions. This “free-from” attitude 
rests on the conviction that there is a nature of things, or a 
providential arrangement, or rational evidence which war- 
rants this freedom and gives it prevalence over all forms of 
coercion and external authority. Liberalism means the eleva- 
tion of this attitude to a fundamental world outlook. Free- 
dom is demanded from the absolute State, from its interfer- 
ence with business, with property, with personal self-deter- 
mination. Freedom from ecclesiastical courts and religious 
ethics was another goal of many liberals. 

However, such liberalism was only an attitude of protest, 
a negation of an existing order. It was the function of modern 
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individualism to develop the positive aspects of a liberal phil- 
osophy of life. The fundamental principles of individualism 
may be summed up in the following way: first, the individual 
is the true and only substance of social life, and his natural 
state is a state of freedom to dispose of his personal gifts, of 
his property and rights in exactly the way he thinks fit, and 
to proceed thus by means of contracts freely entered upon. 
The individual is free to buy and sell, to hire and to fire, to 
invest, or disinvest, to move or to stay, to engage in this busi- 
ness or that, to handle things in this way or some other. He 
is his own sovereign, as long as his actions in no way curtail 
the right of others to do likewise. 

Now freedom implies responsibility for the activities en- 
gaged in. If the individual is free, he cannot escape the con- 
sequences of his deeds. If he gains, he gains for himself, but 
if he loses, he loses for himself. ‘That is the price he natur- 
ally and logically pays for his freedom. Consequently the 
ethical guide of his activities is self-interest; what else could 
it be? He can meet his responsibility only if he acts accord- 
ing to his interests and denies all obligations to others. His 
is not the function to build up the good society; his function 
is to watch out for himself. No noble emotions and human 
sentimentalities would preserve him against being cast out 
from a system geared to freedom and self-responsibility. Since 
society is nothing substantial outside of a texture of individual 
contracts concerning buying and selling, hiring and firing, 
investing and disinvesting, there is no ground and principle 
for heteronomous social ethics in its strict meaning. 

Now, if each individual in such a society is entitled and, 
in fact, expected to follow the same rules, competition is the 
necessary consequence. An individualistic organization of 
society is necessarily competitive, not for want of something 
better, but because th‘s is the logic of such an order. Com- 
petition fulfills vital functions in such a setup; without it the 
machinery would not work or, at least, it would produce all 
sorts of frictions and partial breakdowns. 
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These are the fundamental articles of the constitution of a 
liberal and individualistic society. We note that, on principle, 
liberalism is pluralistic; it assumes that the various provinces 
of life have their own laws, their own sovereignty, their own 
autonomy. However, these several realms are assumed to in- 
tegrate themselves into an harmonious whole, to result in a 
well-ordered world. The earliest protagonists of liberal 
thought believed in a providential arrangement leading to 
a pre-established harmony; the later masterminds of liberal- 
ism, such as Bentham and Mill, undertook to prove that a 
rational utilitarian mechanism of necessity would lead to 
peace and harmony among the individuals and the nations. 
In fact, the nineteenth century was convinced of nothing more 
than of just that; and the facts seemed to prove the correct- 
ness of this assumption. 


II 


What happened when the liberal and individualistic prin- 
ciples met with the hard and stubborn facts of life? The ad- 
vent of liberalism destroyed State absolutism and the great 
variety of political and socioeconomic subdivisions of the old 
order. In their stead, democratic governments were estab- 
lished wherever liberalism had full sway; and these govern- 
ments were supposed to be mere instruments for limited pur- 
poses in the hands of society, that is, of the majority wielding 
political power. The State seemed to have lost in dignity and 
competence; but it soon turned out that it had won in strength 
and centralization. It had to share its competence with no 
other political or social units, and it became the trustee of 
powerful social groups. The relegation of the Church to a 
private affair of individuals rendered, for all practical pur- 
poses, the State the sole arbiter and administrator in public 
things. Clashes from within the social structure were referred 
to the State; and since such clashes continued to gain in vio- 
lence, the State automatically assumed the eminent function 
of both a guardian of the established order and a trustee for 
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the ruling classes. The less society proved able to solve its 
own problems, the more the State rose from its role of a stop- 
gap to the dignity of an arbiter and trustee. 

The most powerful urge toward this development came 
from the shortcomings of the individualistic organization of 
society. If the individual is the sole substance in society, if 
all society units are nothing but sums of individuals, fictitious 
bodies, what happens if groups of individuals refuse to accept 
the market laws of competition, what happens if they find out 
that their right to act along the line of their interests is merely 
an empty claim? What happens if they realize that they can- 
not shoulder the burden of their self-responsibility? There 
were, indeed, social groups who were victimized by this lib- 
eral and individualistic order; there were others who mani- 
festly were privileged by this order. Would the principle of 
freedom of the individual imply that the underprivileged 
have the right to build associations to strengthen their market 
position, to bear their responsibility in common, to take con- 
certed action in their struggle for existence and for the in- 
crease of their share of income and influence on public affairs? 
The first social group to protest against the new order was that 
of the old master-craftsmen; they clamored for their guilds. 
In vain; liberalism rejected any return to bygone institutions. 

Much more precarious was the situation of the largest of 
the newly rising social strata, that of labor. The labor market 
proved to be chronically glutted; the crises and depressions 
on the commodity markets caused, from time to time, large- 
scale unemployment. Insecurity of income, of life itself, was 
the dark shadow towering over a large and increasing social 
group. Should they, in their predicament, take to protective 
organizations? Should they be permitted to build an element 
of mutuality, of common solidarity, into a social mechanism 
resting on individual interests and competition? The liberals 
of old said no, and public opinion was with them; the parlia- 
ments acted accordingly, and the courts followed suit. Yet the 
laboring class went ahead and built its associations for mutual 
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protection, illegally if necessary. By and by, the governments 
and public opinion had to yield to the elemental urge with 
which these associations sprang up; they yielded hesitantly, 
with a bad conscience, they yielded piecemeal, but they 
yielded. 

The implications of this yielding were not realized at once. 
Theoretically, the right to organize meant that outright in- 
dividualism was not a satisfactory foundation of society; ele- 
ments, at least, of solidarity seemed needed to supplement the 
individualistic setup, wherever this setup injured basic human 
rights and minimum needs of large social groups. But this 
principle of solidarity, once recognized for one group, could 
hardly be kept confined to this one group; its very use and 
success pressed for its extension to other groups, quite apart 
from the fact that each group may claim it if another group 
has a legal right to it. Farmers and peasants were the next 
to adopt it; they got it without the struggle labor had had. 
And, finally, the very carriers of liberal and individualistic 
thought, the entrepreneurs, the businessmen, discovered the 
usefulness of associations for concerted action in the commod- 
ity markets as cartels, in trade associations and the like. Simi- 
larly, the professions took to organizing. Only very weak and 
scattered social groups remained under the market law of 
supply and demand, unsheltered, unprotected, the truly for- 
gotten men of an age that believed in power by organization. 
The era of group individualism had replaced the era of 


individualism. 


III 


The organization of our modern industrial society in group 
form was a tremendous departure from the straight market 
society based on individual struggle for survival and for the 
greatest possible share. The groups organized along what- 
ever line wielded greater bargaining strength than the indivi- 
duals in isolation were able to wield. In addition, as time went 
on and the resources of the organizations developed, pressure 
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by political means and by manipulated public sentiment and 
opinion could be applied. Economic interests met each other 
now in block form, transcending the market sphere, and un- 
willing to acknowledge the determination of prices and in- 
come by the law of supply and demand. This was a tremend- 
ous change; its real implications passed rather unnoticed be- 
cause it occurred gradually and started from the weakest 
strata in the market society. But as it reached through the 
whole structure of society its revolutionary consequences be- 
came visible. The groups now adopted the pattern of individ- 
ualism as a matter of course. They claimed the freedom to 
define their group interests, to organize and conduct their 
affairs as they thought fit, to bargain and negotiate by the 
strength of concerted action. They claimed exclusive self- 
responsibility, the right to act along the line of their group 
interest however defined, and they transformed the competi- 
tive market struggle into a group struggle. In short, they 
acted along the pattern originally devised for an individual- 
istic society subject to market laws and market competition. 
The capitalistic system harbors a trend toward technologi- 
cal progress; this trend incessantly pressed on toward larger- 
scale enterprises. Large-scale enterprise facilitates both union- 
ization of the workers and employers’ organizations opposing 
the unions’ strategy. In countries with weaker liberal and 
individualistic traditions, such as Germany and Austria, the 
organizational impetus was very strong, although these coun- 
tries recognized the employers’ right to organize sooner than 
the workers’ rights to unionize. A second trend of industrial- 
ism was and is the transformation of work into wage work, 
the replacement of the independent master-craftsman by the 
wage earner, of the farmer and peasant by farm hands, of 
independent middle-class businessmen by white-collar em- 
ployees. The first trend strengthens trade unionism as an 
economic institution, the second trend enhances its public and 
political weight. The sheer fact that labor appears as a huge 
organized mass cannot escape influencing political life. 
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To meet the combined pressure of labor’s economic and 
political weight, industry developed its particular strategy and 
tactics. It answers labor unionism by employers’ unionism; it 
reacts upon higher wages and shorter hours enforced by the 
unions with increased mechanization and labor-saving devices; 
it builds up cartels and trade associations to control market 
prices of the commodities produced. However, to a certain 
extent at least, these very measures prepare the road for more 
unionization and more compact unions. Mass unionization 
has a better chance with locally concentrated large-scale in- 
dustry than with widely scattered small enterprises; carteliza- 
tion of industry securing “fair” commodity prices indirectly 
benefits union wage policies; the cartelized employer, if he 
has to deal with unions at all, is more inclined to accede to 
their demands than the employer fighting for his own margin 
of survival. 

Since the end of the first world war the public and political 
weight of labor has begun to count to a formerly unknown 
degree. Expanding social legislation and rapid development 
of labor law mark this period. To be sure, labor was caught 
in a pincer movement: between unemployment and the stra- 
tegy of employers’ organizations. It parried this pincer with 
its Own pincer movement; union pressure on the employers 
and social legislation providing unemployment relief or bene- 
fits, WPA, CCC and reduced hours, regulation of child labor 
in industry, of immigration, offered relief to the unions. Labor 
law enforced recognition of the union by the employers; it 
secured collective bargaining, conciliation and mediation (if 
not outright arbitration) and provisions for maximum hours 
and minimum wages. The house that labor thus built seemed 
to be built on solid rock and ready to weather any storm. The 
marginal supply in the labor market seemed to have lost its 
function of being the steering wheel of wages. 

The repercussions of this development on the State can 
be summed up in the phrase: the government has assumed the 
position of a clearinghouse in the process of distribution. 
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Wages are a public, if not a political, concern and so are work- 
ing hours. Unionization is declared a sort of inalienable right 
—the German Republic went so far as to write this into the 
constitution (1919). Indirectly, through the repercussions of 
this labor policy on the industrial cost structure and on the 
competitive relationships, the government policy affected the 
very structure of industrial life, clearly so wherever the gov- 
ernment actually and for all practical purposes enacted a labor 
program, as was the case with the Blum government in France 
and, periodically, in Germany and in England; and, since the 
New Deal, also in the United States. The case of the German 
Unemployment Act of 1927 proves that even a conservative 
government goes out of its way to demonstrate to labor that its 
interests are well taken care of, even more so than under the 
previous supposedly “leftist” government. 

Such a policy, if wisely pursued and kept within bounds, 
may, as the case of Great Britain shows, go a long way with- 
out inviting troubles and disaster. Under less fortunate condi- 
tions it easily gets out of hand. Such was the situation in Ger- 
many between 1927 and 1932, and in France under the Blum 
regime. Undoubtedly a good deal of the improvements in 
labor’s situation fell as an increased burden on other social 
groups. Better wages, shorter hours and increased social- 
security burdens put the pinch harder on the small business- 
man than on the big one, harder on the marginal employer 
than on the intramarginal. In addition, such improvements 
for labor cause, in frequent cases, a local concentration of 
industry, with devastating consequences for depressed areas, 
for local labor and for the mass of lower middle-class people 
who formerly profited from local industries and catered to 
the need of their employes. For certain regions of England 
and Germany local concentration of industry, from whatever 
causes, proved a real blight. Middle-class and rural groups 
grew restive and voiced a radicalism previously unknown with 
them. White-collar employes and professional people, 
perched hopelessly between labor’s claims and excessive taxes, 
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became politically conscious and vocal. Large groups of the 
youth, despairing of promise and future, put their hopes on 
radical programs, or even on outright revolution. This was 
the picture of Italy long before it became the picture of 
Germany. If this despair in democracy and its methods leads 
to a landslide—as a rule only after the “leader” has been found 
—big business and conservative groups sense their chance to 
take a controlling hand in the movement. If, as happened to 
the Weimar Republic, a communistic left and a nationalist 
antidemocratic movement join hands to stall the democratic 
process, the choice is only between totalism of one sort or an- 
other. In Germany, the marriage between Prussian conserva- 
tives and Nazi radicals tipped the balance for National- 
Socialist totalism. 


IV 


Totalism proclaims itself as antiliberalism. At closer in- 
spection it turns out that liberalism, when totalism declared 
war on it, was no longer what it used to be. In its primary 
phase liberalism had drawn a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween State and society; it had reduced the State to a mere 
instrument of society leaving to it only very limited functions. 
But this primary phase of liberalism had passed out long be- 
fore totalism arose. It was the secondary phase of liberalism 
which drew the challenge of totalism. This phase was the 
one in which the State had assumed a wide range of functions 
for the benefit of social groups; in this phase it had turned 
into a switchboard of distribution and into a powerful ally 
of this or that social group. It is this second phase of liberal- 
ism which totalism destroys; it is this phase which prepared 
the road for totalism. Wherever the primary phase of liber- 
alism had remained relatively strong, totalism developed only 
a slight appeal, as in the Netherlands, in France before 1938, 
in England, in Sweden. 

Totalism’s challenge to liberalism equally hits individual- 
ism. It denies the aforementioned four principles of an in- 
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dividualistic society: freedom of persons and of property, 
self-responsibility, self-interest and competition. Here, again, 
we have to state that these principles had undergone a pro- 
found change. In the primary phase of individualism the 
individual had been the subject of these principles; in the 
secondary phase social organizations had been increasingly 
substituted for the individual, and these now had pursued a 
policy along the lines of these individualistic principles. They 
had claimed the freedom to define their interests and to build 
up their institutions; they had claimed full responsibility for 
their procedure and activities denying any responsibility to 
any superior institution or authority; they had, as a matter of 
course, proclaimed group interest as their exclusive guide; 
and they had superseded the individual in the competitive 
struggle. The sign of this secondary individualism is the 
wealth of organized groups appearing under a variety of 
names, but all meaning the same thing, be they unions, or 
cartels of industrial producers or of banks, or trade associa- 
tions or farmers’ organizations. They all mean that the com- 
peting units of the economic game have changed, the individ- 
uals in all walks of life having betaken themselves into the 
commendatio of a “union,” leaving to it to define and to 
defend what the group interest may be. 

It is this state of individualism which totalism in Germany 
destroyed ; it was the individualism of powerful social organi- 
zations and of vested interests. They alternatingly harnessed 
the Weimar Republic to their policy; they “group-socialized” 
the political substance of the republic and, after 1929, brought 
the Reich into both a political and social impasse. The crisis 
after 1929 shook the social foundations on which the Weimar 
Republic rested, because it kicked the props from under the 
“union” strength; as the workers’ unions began to fail, the 
Weimar Republic lost the political vigor to nip the totalitar- 
ian shoot in the bud. Needless to say, a part of the organized 
group interests had thrown in their lot with the totalitarian 
forces. From 1933 on, the jam created by the vested interests 
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of a thoroughly group-organized society was broken by the 
totalitarian sledge hammer—it destroyed all organized groups 
and forced everybody under the absolute command of Nazi 
directed political organizations. 


V 


Freedom, self-responsibility, the right to follow one’s self- 
interest and competition of both the individual and the organ- 
ized groups were negated and actually destroyed by totalitar- 
ianism. Did they evaporate into thin air? 

The question presents itself inescapably. Substantially it 
turned up already at the transition from the primary phase 
of liberalism and individualism to the secondary: what the 
social organizations gained in freedom, self-responsibility, 
self-interest and competitive competence was transferred to 
them by the individuals; they ceased to act for themselves 
with regard to their interest and entrusted its realization to 
this cartel or that union, and the motive behind this commen- 
datio was that they felt they could not carry on under ex- 
clusive self-responsibility and under competition. The ques- 
tion presents itself: Did perhaps a similar transfer of freedom, 
rights and competences occur when these social organizations 
yielded to totalism? 

Indeed, it would seem that it did. The totalitarian State 
wiped out this whole structure of social organizations and 
established, instead, its own exclusive rights, freedom and 
competences. It declared all socioeconomic affairs to be poli- 
tical affairs; it went the whole length by proclaiming that 
there are no longer politically neutral spheres of life. It arro- 
gated to itself the right to define what political interests are; 
it claimed perfect sovereignty, that is, exclusive responsibility 
for this realm; it placed common interests ahead of any sort 
of private interests; having outcompeted its domestic adver- 
saries, it shifted the competitive process from the domestic 
sphere to the international, proclaiming the right of the 
stronger nation over the weaker one. 
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If we accept this analysis, a very surprising result appears. 
In the light of this presentation totalism would appear as a 
late phase of liberalism and individualism; perhaps as the 
final phase. The liberal separation of State and society is 
wiped out, both are merged into one entity by totalism. The 
liberal notion of life being a compositum of separate and 
independent provinces, each one sovereign under its own law, 
yields to a notion of life as one total and indivisible reality. 
The typically liberal trust in automatic self-adjustment of the 
several provinces of life makes room for an omnipotent 
Fuehrer authority, and for an omniscient bureaucracy. The 
liberal concept of all life as a process yields to a totalitarian 
concept of life as a realm to be administered and thoroughly 
controlled. 

We have to go a little deeper into this phenomenon. What 
does it mean to say that totalism abolished liberalism? In the 
first place, it does away with the liberal separation between 
State and society. Neither German nor Russian totalism estab- 
lished the State as the supreme power; instead they pro- 
claimed a party the supreme holder of all power. The State 
was explicitly declared to be one among the instruments of 
power at the disposition of the totalitarian group. This, how- 
ever, has the implication that the totalitarian regimes adopted 
the liberal distinction between State and “society” (that is, the 
ruling group, the One Party). Thus not the State is total 
(in distinction to the theoretical claims of Italian Fascism), 
only the ruling party is. And it alone is “political,” not the 
State; the State, strictly speaking, is a mere instrument, a 
technical device for the exercise of the political decisions 
made by the party. The only difference, as compared with 
the secondary phase of liberalism, is this that in the latter 
phase each social group, to the extent of its political pressure, 
could engage the State for its interests—under totalism this 
is the exclusive privilege of the one group possessed of the 
fullness of power. What actually happened at the transition 
from the second phase to the totalitarian regime is the reserva- 
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tion of the State for the exclusive purposes and ends of the 
One Party in command of all power. 

Here, more than anywhere else, it appears that the totali- 
tarian regime may be interpreted as a third phase of liberal- 
ism, in spite of all appearances to the contrary. Ernst Fraen- 
kel, in The Dual State, has very strongly emphasized the dual- 
ism rampant in the German Nazi system; the totalitarian 
order is dual in its essence and this dualism perpetuates the 
traditional liberal distinction between State and society and 
the subservience of the State to “society,” that is, the ruling 
group claiming exclusive representation of the whole nation. 
The totalitarian party supersedes the potent social groups of 
the second phase of liberalism. It succeeds where they were 
handicapped; it monopolizes the use of the State for its ex- 
clusive ends and purposes. Instead of union wages and cartel 
prices there are now “total” political wages and prices. In- 
stead of a chaos of conflicting groups each one striving to have 
its hand at the lever arm of the political machine, there is now 


only one group, and it monopolizes the whole machine. Every- 
thing now is a politicum, nothing is beyond the reach of 
Leviathan. 

In this light, totalism appears as a third phase of liberalism. 
The historical logic of liberalism would have led to totalism. 
Let us consider if there are parallel changes on the part of 
individualism. 


VI 


If totalism is the tertiary phase of liberalism, we must ex- 
pect to find a parallel transformation of individualism. As 
a matter of fact, totalism also achieves here a result which is 
analogous to the one already mentioned. It brings the second 
phase of the individualistic era to its logical conclusion. The 
ordering principle of the first phase of individualism had been 
the market. To the extent that the individuals suffering under 
the vicissitudes of the anonymous market bore their lot with 
patience and out of a feeling of being subject to unalterable 
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economic laws, there was, at least, a supreme principle of 
order, precarious and imperfect as it may have been for those 
who bore its brunt. In the second phase of individualism, in 
the group-individualistic society, such a clear-cut principle of 
order was missing; supply and demand as an ordering princi- 
ple was interfered with by pressure of unions, by State aid for 
this or that group, and by pressure from public opinion. As 
this group organization became a complete reality and as the 
State was enlisted for the interests of each and all groups able 
to exercise political pressure, the market seemed less and less 
the only or decisive factor, and distribution became politi- 
cized. In Germany it needed the stoppage of foreign loans 
and the outbreak of the depression to destroy the illusion that 
one’s share in the goods produced is a question of one’s power 
to extort it with the aid of the cartels, unions and the State. 
With the advent of totalism the groups lost their freedom, 
their self-responsibility, their right to act along the line of 
their exclusive self-interest, and their privilege to fight for 
their share. The totalitarian regime claimed all these rights 
and principles as its exclusive domain. The ruling party pro- 
claimed itself absolutely sovereign, free in its decisions; 
neither groups nor individuals have a right to appeal from its 
decrees. It recognizes no superior sovereignty, law or morals; 
consequently, it is not responsible to any. At times, and for 
practical reasons, the totalitarian powers may pay lip service 
to external powers or internal moral fora and to groups, but 
only temporarily, with all mental reservations, and with the 
secret understanding that this attitude is, perhaps, a means to 
strengthen its absolute sovereignty. Naturally, no other inter- 
ests count or are recognized as legitimate. No private interest 
can challenge the absolute supremacy or urgency of what is 
declared the totalitarian interest; no church, no social group, 
no institutions such as universities can possibly register any 
interests apart from the totalitarian one. In fact, the whole 
sphere within which such interests emerge, the sphere of the 
private as distinct from the political sphere, is denied any 
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existence at all. Thus, there is not even room for what is 
usually conceived as private (or social) interest. All being 
is political, and politics is the exclusive domain of the totali- 
tarian party. 

The pursuit of this sovereign interest of the totalitarian col- 
lectivity clashes severely with opposite interests, in the domes- 
tic sphere as well as in the sphere of foreign relations. The 
totalitarian State accepts the challenge; it is not loath to fight; 
indeed “competition” with other powers belongs to its basic 
tenets. And it goes the whole way; it develops a fighting 
philosophy which winds up with the conviction that there 
must be one victor and one vanquished, and the victor is a 
total victor and the vanquished is a total victim. Of course, 
competition with the domestic “competitors” can be settled 
by means of suppression, using every available instrument of 
power, violence, blackmail and moral defamation, although 
it must be said that no totalitarian campaign in this range 
proved final and definitely successful ; at most the competitors 
(be they members of the Church or communists or just decent 
Germans, Austrians and the like) disappear from the public 
eye and struggle on as best they can. With regard to competi- 
tors in the foreign field, rearmament and the instillation of a 
fighting spirit in the whole nation and the preparation for to- 
tal war replenish the arsenal of power policies and strengthen 
the competitive potentialities of the totalitarians far above 
anything the non-totalitarians can adequately meet at the first 
Blitz. It is a totalitarian tenet that war is the law of life and 
that to the victor belong all the spoils, whether the fight is 
directed against the bourgeois or the Jews or the unions or 
the Freemasons or the Catholics or the Protestants or the Poles 
or the British. The political essence of totalism is to define 
enemies—totalism lives and feeds on defining enemies; it lives 
and feeds on feeling itself in competition and struggle with 
somebody or something else. The individualistic notion and 
function of competition appears transferred from the market 
sphere into the wider confines of the life of the nations. 
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Now competition was, to the old-style liberals, a means 
toward preventing “monopolistic” situations, whereas totalism 
uses it as a means toward the establishment of a total monop- 
oly. However, in the second phase of liberalism and individ- 
ualism the urge toward monopoly was and is clearly visible; 
the organized groups engaged in a competitive struggle are 
under the urge to dominate rather than merely to offset each 
other. The totalitarian system, here also, appears as the logic- 
al conclusion of the second phase of liberal individualism 
rather than of the first phase. Totalism appears to have gone 
the whole way from a halfway house. 

One more viewpoint seems essential in this analysis. Liber- 
alism, in spite of the pluralism of struggling and competitive 
provinces it envisioned, was convinced that out of this plural- 
ism there would arise, automatically, a peaceful interplay of 
all, a harmony of interests or, at least, a greatest sum of hap- 
piness. The early liberals, faithful adherents of deism, saw 
this harmony emerge by a divine arrangement; they believed 
in a “pre-established harmony.” This deistic element soon 
faded, but instead a rational demonstration of such concilia- 
tion between pluralistic interests and the general harmony 
or the greatest happiness of the greatest number was under- 
taken. Jeremy Bentham’s famous dictum, “So much liberty 
lost so much happiness destroyed,” meant nothing but just 
this, that liberal and individualistic freedom leads, automati- 
cally and demonstrably, to the greatest happiness of the whole 
society. 

Is there an analogy to this idea in totalism? Obviously 
there is. Russian totalism puts all its eggs in the one basket 
of the proletarian world revolution and the class rule of the 
proletariat; once this aim is achieved peace and harmony 
will rule and mankind, finally, will have attained the fullness 
of its human stature. It is in no way different with German 
totalism; it shares the same pattern of thought. German total- 
ism harbors the idea of the mission of a master race; with the 
ascendancy to power of this master race the hierarchy of 
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races pre-established by nature will automatically be re- 
stored. A Pax Germanica will be the guarantee of inter- 
national order, and even the lower races, after having been 
put in the place nature clearly assigned to them, will be hap- 
pier than they were under the liberal and humanitarian il- 
lusion of racial equality. The only difference is implied in 
the methods; the liberals assume that freedom and free dis- 
cussion could establish peace, harmony and order; the Ger- 
man totalitarians are convinced that blood and iron of a 
master race will turn the trick. In essence both believe in 
harmony out of struggle. To the liberals a benevolent deity 
takes care of this harmony, or the market laws automatically 
perform it; Nazism and Bolshevism believe in the class strug- 
gle or in the race struggle respectively. Plus ¢a change plus 
c’est la méme chose. 


Vil 


To sum up. According to this analysis totalism is the 
legitimate child of liberalism and individualism. It is a third 
phase of both of them, overthrowing the second, organiza- 
tional, phase which led to a stalling of the socioeconomic and 
political process. The famous argument of Donoso Cortes 
in his Speech on Dictatorship before the Spanish Cortes 
(January 4, 1849) applies here: a constitution of freedom has 
to serve the ends of the State and of society; if it does not 
guarantee these ends dictatorship must do it; anarchy and 
chaos are not to be permitted to ruin a nation. If liberalism 
leads to anarchy, dictatorship has to take its place. An emi- 
nent legal adviser of Nazism drew his arguments from this 
statement of Donoso Cortes. 

Still, there are some questions left. The first one is this: 
granted that a second, organizational, phase evolves with a 
certain necessity out of a liberal and individualistic order, 
does the third phase emerge with the same inevitability? Or 
was it conditioned in Germany by special circumstances? 
What about Russia? Can it truly be said that Russia had a 
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first and a second phase of liberalism? Had she any liberal- 
ism at all? Even if in Germany totalism emerged as a third 
stage of liberalism, perhaps conditioned by particular Ger- 
man circumstances, is not Russia proof that it is not liberalism 
which leads to totalism? One may escape these objections 
by presenting the NEP (1921-1928) as the liberal and indi- 
vidualistic phase of Russia; one may even see in the syndical- 
ism of the early phase of the Russian revolution an evidence of 
liberalism and individualism. However, that would not avail 
much. The NEP period was well controlled by the bolshe- 
vist party, and no group individualism emerged in it. Con- 
sequently, Russian totalism is not the upshot of liberalism. 
And yet it may be argued that Russian totalism ideologi- 
cally had very much to do with liberalism and individualism, 
exactly as Russian communism had very much to do with 
Western capitalism. In conscious anticipation of the histori- 
cal necessity of socialism, Lenin started building it up; he 
bitterly fought the mensheviks who believed in the orthodox 
Marxian doctrine of Kingdom Come. Stalin, since 1928, 
reiterated the attempt, but now with typically Russian 
methods. The capitalistic era was simply skipped; its social- 
istic end phase was decreed; thus the attempt was made to 
leap from a primitive stage of industrial development into 
the realm of socialist or communist freedom. Consequently, 
the bolshevist ideological activism established at once what, 
according to Marx, would have been the historical result of 
liberalism and individualism, namely total socialization; it 
meant in Russia a totalitarian society. Similar things had 
happened when Russia for the first time was forced into the 
Western scheme, under Peter I. Here, too, long phases of 
Western history were simply skipped and the attempt was 
made to bring Russia from its medieval primitiveness to the 
level of Western nations. In reality, Russian totalism built 
on no liberalism and individualism whatever: ideologically, 
the anticipation of a necessary end phase of liberalism and 
individualism determined the establishment of a totalitarian 
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order under Russian conditions—exactly as the prophecy of 
the “necessary” end phase of capitalism had predetermined 
the establishment and form of Russian “communism.” Skip- 
ping a phase of a supposedly necessary development means 
presupposing it some way or other, if only logically. Doing 
this, Russia first hit upon a fundamental truth long obscured 
to Western enthusiasts of socialism, namely, that socialism (or 
communism) means centralization of all power in one ruling 
group, but, on the other hand, coercion and submission for 
the rest of society. Socialism is not the perfection and full- 
ness of freedom and personality, but the assurance of the 
dinner pail and employment for totally submissive and obedi- 
ent masses. 

Implicitly all those authors accept this interpretation of 
totalism who claim that it is a last phase of capitalism. John 
Strachey as well as Franz Neumann, in his Behemoth, sub- 
scribe to this interpretation (and so do the scholars of the 
Tillich manifesto of 1938). In fact, for an analysis from a 
Marxian basis, this interpretation is almost inescapable: total- 
ism is not the “socialism” as forecast “in the book.” It must 
be conceived as something still belonging to capitalism, that 
is, Of course, to a late phase of capitalism; and the smugness 
of the dialectic method triumphs in analyzing this late phase 
of capitalism as the last desperate stand monopoly capitalism 
takes. We are told that totalism had to come, of historical 
necessity. Too bad we were not told so before it came upon 
us. We might have done something about it; the dialectic 
materialists would by now be telling us that this then was 


“historically necessary.” 
VIll 


And yet, persuasive as this interpretation of totalism may 
seem there are some objections which cannot be silenced. If 
totalism is the tertiary phase of liberalism, why did it turn 
up in countries where liberalism never was homespun, and 
where it never was deeply ingrained? Why didn’t totalism 
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turn up in England, Holland and the U. S. A.? These coun- 
tries are the cradle of liberalism, democracy and individual- 
ism, the very stronghold of these things in our present world, 
in spite of all totalitarian lures and attractions; they are even 
willing to throw everything they have into the fight against 
totalism. If totalism is the tertiary phase of liberalism, why 
are the Anglo-Saxons so shy to recognize their own “flesh 
and blood’’? 

The ingenious device of dialectical materialism would have 
no trouble explaining even that. In fact, during the first 
world war, socialist thinkers in Germany had developed the 
pattern of this explanation. Paul Lensch claimed that Ger- 
many had attained the highest organizational forms of cap- 
italism, that therefore it had the claim to world domination 
instead of Great Britain; to him the British Empire was far 
behind the truly representative stage of development which 
Germany was said to have attained. In the light of this 
analysis the Anglo-Saxon nations today supposedly have out- 
lived their historical mission; the totalitarian nations now 
are leading the vanguard of history’s necessities whereas the 
liberal and democratic peoples fail to grasp the evolution of 
their own doings. It will spell their doom. Needless to say 
that French socialist collaborators like Doriot voice this opin- 
ion in their broadcasts to the conquered nations. 

However, totalism has not made its first appearance in 
Germany (and never made it, in spite of all verbose declara- 
tions to the contrary, in Italy). ‘Totalism made its historical 
debut in Russia. There it developed its shape and forms and 
patterns. Now, nobody would venture to say that Russia 
was the country with the maturest forms of social and indus- 
trial organizations. In fact, that country had hurriedly to 
assemble an industrialism and the social organization re- 
quired for it; it was ready perhaps for the beginnings of an 
industrial society, of liberalism and democracy—but not for 
a final phase of capitalism and liberalism. Russia went the 
totalitarian way by a typically Russian short cut: it jumped 
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all phases Marx had declared necessary for the evolution of 
socialism and started right away building up an economic 
system according to communistic blueprints. The Russian 
Will to Communism turned totalitarian because two things 
tended toward that direction: the Russian tradition and the 
requirements of industrialization within a predominantly 
agrarian country; or, in other terms, the absence of a liberal 
and individualistic bourgeoisie and of a real industrial prole- 
tariat. To be sure, Russia had millions of paupers, but a 
pauper is not a proletarian, and the intelligentsia, whatever 
else it may be, is no bourgeoisie. 

To sum up. Our analysis has yielded the existence of ai 
inner trend toward totalism within the liberal, capitalistic 
and democratic countries. Actually, however, in the sequence 
of time, modern totalism made its appearance precisely in 
the countries without a liberal and democratic tradition. In 
fact, it made its first appearance in a country which was only 
about to develop modern industrialism and democracy, and 


which just for the purpose of speedy industrialization took 
to totalism. Have we to conclude that totalism of one sort 
or another is an inescapable necessity in the Hegelian mean- 
ing of the term? Or can it perhaps be demonstrated that, 
although a very definite and peculiar concatenation of causes 
led to totalism in Russia and Germany, totalism in the West- 
ern world is in no way inescapable? 








Alexander Pope, 1744-1944 
I 
Personality and Reputation 






JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 
I 


N THE two hundred years since his death, the campaign 
against Alexander Pope has been so strong and so one- 
sided that readers have been misled into acceptance of the 
pitiful personality and rascally reputation with which he has 
been endowed and into refusal to listen to the witness himself. 
For the past two decades, however, scholars'\—for whom, 
ironically, Pope always expressed the greatest scorn: 












The critic Eye, that microscope of Wit, 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit :* 





—have been trying to restore the original likeness. Since most 
of the non-scholars do not seem to have done him the courtesy 
of reading him, but have looked at what others said of his 
career, the same procedure must be followed here. 









1Following the appearance of some excellent but scattered articles in learned jour- 
nals, the first of the longer recent studies was the enthusiastic biography, Alexander 
Pope, by Edith Sitwell (New York: 1930). This was succeeded by the more detailed 
and scholarly Early Career of Alexander Pope by George Sherburn (Oxford: 1934), 
who is at work on a second volume and on an edition of Pope’s Letters. The lit- 
erary contribution of Pope is discussed by Austin Warren in Alexander Pope as 
Critic and Humanist (Princeton: 1929), and his poetry has been re-evaluated by 
Robert K. Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton: 1938) and 
Geoffrey Tillotson, On the Poetry of Pope (Oxford: 1938). Professor Tillotson has 
continued his interpretation in Essays in Criticism and Research (See review in 
TuoucuT, XVIII (1943), 151-54). As a result of the slowly bettered attitude, the 
way is prepared for the six-volume edition of Pope’s poems, under the general 
direction of John Butt. Three volumes have been issued at London and all are an- 
nounced for American printing. One volume of Pope’s prose has been edited by 
Norman Ault (Oxford: 1936). 

2Dunciad (1743), ll. 233-34. 
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A chorus of ordinary objection and vicious vilification arose 
as early as 1712. The eighteenth-century diatribes, balanced, 
however, by supporting pamphlets by friends or admirers,’ 
are no longer read, but the unpleasant ones either fitted into, 
or made, a point of view which has satisfied the last hundred 
years. Perhaps because of the excitement stirred by the con- 
troversy between William Lisle Bowles, Pope’s unsympathetic 
editor, and Byron and Thomas Campbell—ostensibly over 
the somewhat amusing question of whether Pope wrote poetry 
at all—Isaac D’Israeli added a daub to the popularly pre- 
ferred portrait of the poet in his Quarrels of Authors (1814). 
To D’Israeli, “Pope’s literary warfare was really the wars of 
his poetical ambition, more, perhaps, than of the petulance 
and strong irritability of his character. His retired life was 
passed in contemplation of his own literary greatness.’”” 

Macaulay also entered the lists. In his attack on Byron he 
paused to attack Pope, whom Byron had defended, as a dully 
correct rhymester and obsolete critic of “the most deplorable 
part of our literary history.”” Thackeray, in his lectures 
(1853) for a gullible American audience, saw Pope as a sav- 
age monster, lashing Grubstreet with a “dreadful” thong, fir- 
ing upon other writers with “shafts of fire and poison,” slay- 
ing and wounding “fiercely,” like a “ruthless little tyrant.” 
Aside from his own savagery, Thackeray’ misunderstood 


3Pope listed many of these in an appendix to the Dunciad; see edition by James 
Sutherland (London: 1943), pp. 230-45, 419-26. Others are to be found in the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature, I1, 301-3. A complete record is promised 
by R. H. Griffith, to whose two-part Alexander Pope: A Bibliography (Austin: 1922- 
27) all are deeply indebted. 

4Quoted by Sherburn, Early Career, p. 19. 

5“Moore’s Life of Byron” (Edinburgh Review, June, 1831), in Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays (New York: 1920), p. 151. 

6The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century (London, Harrap: n.d.), pp. 
120-21. 

7Pope neither “ruined” nor snobbishly dismissed the poor but earnest literary drones 
by line 34 of the Dunciad, “The Cave of Poverty and Poetry.” Although referring 
specifically to a title by Theobald, he was attacking poverty of brains, not the senti- 
mental choice of life in a garret. 
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completely the lines which revolted him. Hippolyte Taine 
obviously read Thackeray, and apparently built upon the 
earlier estimate. The phrase-maker again triumphed over the 
careful investigator, for the French historian asserted (1871) : 


He was crafty, malignant, like a nervous abortion as he was... . He 
had an ugly liking for artifice. . . . He was never frank, always acting a 
part; he aped the blasé man, the impartial great artist, a contemner of the 
great, of kings, of poetry itself. The truth is, that he thought of nothing but 
his phrases, his author’s reputation. . . .® 


Then, mildly reprimanding Thackeray, he recommended a 
change of phrase: “Pope does not flog the dunces, he knocks 
them down” with “paving stones.’” 

The mold of Pope’s features was set with comparative per- 
manence by Leslie Stephen’s biography (1880) for the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series—still the sole guide to the dead on 
the belles lettres shelves of most small American libraries. 
Earlier phrases are repeated: Pope is one who delighted in 
“coarse abuse” and the “physically disgusting,” whose work 
shows the “infusion of personal venom,” “concentrated 
malice,” and the “cruelty” of laughter at a fallen foe.” 

Successors have used the same brush: reiteration has hard- 
ened the paint. A minor textbook by William Long repeats 
(1909) that Pope “revenged himself upon all his critics in 
the bitter abuse of the Dunciad . . . a coarse and revengeful 
satire upon all the literary men of the age who had aroused 
Pope’s anger by their criticism or lack of appreciation of his 
genius.” In a major text, Louis Cazamian speaks (1927) of 
the “meanness, the lapses in dignity, or even in conscience, 
which are traceable to a morbid vanity.”” John Buchan (1927) 
imitates Stephen: Pope “never enjoyed health, a fact which 
explains some of his moral faults. Among these malice and 


8History of English Literature, trans. by H. Van Laun (New York: 1866), II, 197. 
%Jbid., II, 206. 

10Pope (New York: 1902), pp. 118, 119. 

English Literature (Boston: 1909), p. 269. 

124 History of English Literature ... Modern Times, 1660-1914 (New York: 1929), 


. 744. 
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mendacity” are conspicuous.””* Venom and vanity, most popu- 

lar of the charges, are also here. Blanche Mary Kelly (1936) 

also sets out the familiar phrases: “splenetic wit,” “obvious 

malice,” “belittling tendency,” coarseness and venom.” 
College anthologies echo the same noise: 


There is little in Pope’s character to admire except a first devotion to lit- 
erature and an iron resolution which compelled success despite the physical 
weakness. He was treacherous, malicious, his word was unreliable, his vanity 
and resentment of criticism were excessive. His poetry has . . . no passion 
except the passion of personal animosity.’ 


The most devastating and the most frequently quoted pas- 
sage against Pope is from the lecture (1925) by Lytton 
Strachey, in language which is reminiscent of Thackeray’s or 
Taine’s—or of Joseph Warton’s image of the spouting geyser, 
the apparent predecessor of both. To Strachey, Pope’s verses 
“resembled nothing so much as spoonfuls of burning oil, ladled 
out by a fiendish monkey at an upstairs window upon such of 
the passers-by whom the wretch had a grudge against.”” He 
had been a monkey before, to John Dennis, his first critic, but 


13The charge that Pope was a liar has been based on incidents, many of which are 
possible of other interpretation. In contrast to such stories should be read the lies 
which were told of him, some of which are gathered into the “Testimonies of Au- 
thors” in the Prolegomena of the Dunciad (Sutherland ed., pp. 23-25). Leslie Stephen 
had the ugliest explanation: he identified Pope’s “morality” with his Catholicism, 
contending that a proscribed sect naturally takes recourse in subterfuge. 

The usual illustration is drawn from Pope’s habit of “editing” his own letters, 
allegedly to put himself in a better light. The case cannot be judged until Professor 
Sherburn’s edition appears; in the meantime he has pointed out in convention papers 
and in an article (Journal of English Literary History, VII (1940), 177-87): (1) 
that an author has a legal right to his correspondence and not the recipient; (2) 
that letters were then regarded as literary exercises, like the periodical essay, and 
could be revised at will and lack of clarity, “hasty trivialities and careless infelicities” 
removed; (3) that, like many other correspondents, Pope did not date his letters, 
thus adding to the confusion; (4) that Pope, always a paper saver, sometimes wrote 
one letter on the back of another which had been returned to him; (5) that editors 
of the printed collections were too often “fallible.” 

144 History of English Literature (New York: 1927), p. 293. 

UThe Well of English (New York: 1936), pp. 138, 140. 

164 Book of English Literature, edited by F. B. Snyder and R. G. Martin (New © 


York: 1932), p. 598. 
17Pope (Cambridge: 1925), p. 2. 
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the flaming oil is an improvement on Thackeray’s poisoned 
shafts and Taine’s boulders. Louis Kronenberger (1936) has 
a vague echo of Strachey in his reference to “the vomitings of 
his mean mind and crushed-out soul.” Like D’Israeli, he re- 
peats that Pope devoted his life to settling private scores: “.. . 
it was his instinct to take offence, and he made it his trade. 
Ranging literature where we will, we cannot find another man 
so purely venomous.””* Complete dismissal marks an essay 
(1937) by the English poet, W. H. Auden: in one paragraph 
Pope is odious, snobbish, fretful, sly, mean, greedy, vain, 
touchy and worldly.” 


II 


The principal charges against Pope, then, are that he was 
unforgivably vain, venomous and dishonest, that he disliked 
people generally, to the extent of being misanthropic, that his 
life soured him so that he envied the success of others whom he 
was unwilling to tolerate either as superiors or even equals, 
that he “collected” vicious remarks to spew out in indiscrimi- 
nate hatred. 

It is to be admitted that Pope was at times vain—at others, 
genuinely proud. He had been spoiled, and the circumstances 
of his upbringing made him self-centered—but also self-re- 
liant, which, in view of his physical and social handicaps, was 
both necessary and valuable. Born of elderly parents, his 
mother’s only child and his father’s particular joy (a son by a 
former marriage, also named Alexander, had died when 
young), he was showered with at least understandable affec- 
tion. Further, he inherited from his father a diseased bone 
condition which led to curvature of the spine, dwarfed his 
growth and gave him no respite from pain through his life. 
Finally, there seemed to be, in those early years, no chance of 
a socially pleasant future for a child of Catholic parents: 


184% Eighteenth Century Miscellany (New York: 1936), p. 9. 
18Pope,” in From Anne to Victoria, edited by Bonamy Dobrée (New York: 1937), 


p. 90. 
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penal laws closed the doors to medicine, law, public title of 
any kind; prevented the obtaining of a university degree, own- 
ing of property, engaging comfortably in business, establish- 
ing a residence within the city of London. A fortunate finan- 
cial inheritance from his father and supplementary royalties 
from his translation of Homer gave him an income which 
guaranteed independence—and placed him above the heads 
of the Grubstreet hacks and the need of patrons. While both 
the pampering and the irritability born of the physical af- 
fected his personality, they did not cause his critical aloof- 
ness. This was deliberately mental. 

Many in his own day were able to distinguish between the 
irritations of ill health and those engendered by the realiza- 
tion that the ill health of contemporary writing was more 
vitals-destroying than his own. The study of modern biogra- 
phies, with decent attention to the lines he wrote, reveals that 
the better minds of the century enjoyed Pope’s company and 
sought it out, that he was genial and did not forget his friends, 
that he was admired as often as he was shunned. 

The list of his friends is long. It includes Sir William 
Trumbull, who resigned from the State Department after the 
exile of James II and who inspired in Pope an enthusiasm 
for Homer, to receive in return a stimulus to read Milton. In 
spite of a difference of opinion over the authorship of poems 
from his plays which William Wycherley claimed as his own, 
there was no real quarrel between the aging Restoration 
dramatist and the adolescent critic.” Henry Cromwell and 
particularly Charles Gildon, presumably jealous of Pope’s 
new position in Wycherley’s regard, may have helped to cool 
relations. But it was Pope who was at the old man’s death- 
bed. Through Wycherley he came to know William Walsh, 
whom Dryden had respected as a great critic. Walsh directed 
the beginner’s literary taste, helped to make him steadfast in 
his devotion to standards, and received acknowledgment at 


20See the amusing account by Sitwell, Alexander Pope, pp. 48-50; and the correc- 
tion by Sherburn, pp. 53-54. 
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the close of the Essay on Criticism.” Also by Walsh’s good 
efforts, Pope’s Pastorals reached a printer, and he was called 
to the attention of the then ruling literary leaders: 


to George Granville afterwards Lord Lansdowne, a poet and patron of poets, 
modest on the head of his own performances, eager for the success of those 
of others ;—to Lord Halifax who afterwards when first lord of the Treasury 
was to honour himself by offering a pension to Pope which the latter, equally 
to his honour, declined ;—to Lord Somers, a venerated chief of the same 
party, the Whigs; . . . to the popular Garth, and to Congreve the all-ad- 
mired, the inimitable, who could afford to beam benignantly upon rising talent, 
though avowing himself careless of his own literary fame.” 


As he had bowed to others in dedications, he graciously and 
sincerely acknowledged these in his autobiographical Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot: 


. . « Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write; 
Well-natured Garth, inflamed with early praise; 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays; 
And courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read ; 
Even mitred Rochester would nod the head, 
And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friends before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 
Happy my studies when by these approved! 
Happier their author, when by these beloved !* 


The reference to Swift’s “tolerance” is, of course, ironical. 
These two great satirists, who have suffered equally from later 
sneers, were ever Close friends. Perhaps the initial admira- 
tion sprang up at their first acquaintance, when Pope refused 
to become a Tory pamphleteer—although his natural sym- 
pathies were with that party—at the expense of giving up his 
religion. Pope and Swift were jointly active in the Scriblerus 
Club when the world was considered and dissected in the ad- 
ditional company of John Arbuthnot, John Gay, the Earl of 





21D]. 729-38. 

22Sir A. W. Ward, “Introductory Memoir,” Poetical Works of Alexander Pope 
(New York: 1921), p. xxi. 

2301. 135-44. 
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Oxford and sundry irregular visitors. Although fortune sepa- 
rated the members, their attitude continued unshaken and 
their anger at stupidity and evil undiminished. 

The circle of his friends included the families in the tri- 
angle from Binfield to Windsor to Twickenham, notably the 
Dancastles, Englefields, Carylls and Blounts;* on his visits 
beyond the confines of neighborhood he was to know and speak 
well of statesmen (Charles Mordaunt, 3rd Earl of Peter- 
borough; James Craggs, Secretary of War; Sir William 
Wyndham) and nobles (Allen, Lord Bathurst; Henry Hyde, 
Viscount Cornbury; Henry Hume, Lord Polwarth), doctors 
(William Cheselden and John Radcliffe), the philanthropist, 
Ralph Allen, the dramatists Thomas Southerne, Thomas Bet- 
terton and Nicholas Rowe, the poets Thomas Parnell, whose 
work he edited, Edward Young, who admired and imitated 
him, James Thomson, who profited by his editorial counsel, 
and finally Joseph Spence, to whom he talked intimately and 
who became an incomplete Boswell. 

Whon, then, did he dislike? “Whom have I hurt?” he 
asked. Not the entire group which crossed his career and failed 
to become his friends; rather, those who trod on honor, on 
morals, on tradition, on responsibility, and—why has apology 
been so necessary?—on himself. This group has been remem- 
bered out of proportion to its significance: the average writer 
has seldom mentioned Pope’s philanthropy and charity, his 
contributions to the material, as well as the intellectual, hap- 
piness of others. Few have given space, for example, to the 
evidence of his gratitude for the little formal schooling he 
received from the recusant Thomas Deane, often in the pillory 
because of his adherence to his religion, whom Pope rescued 
from the Tower in 1727, and for whom he arranged a pension 
which kept him thereafter out of the hands of his persecutors.” 
Nor has much note been taken of Pope’s gesture to repay 


24See Lucius FitzGerald, “Alexander Pope’s Catholic Neighbors,” Month, CXLV 


(1925), 328-33. 
25Sherburn, pp. 39-40. 
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Father Thomas Southcote, who sharply pulled him out of a 
spell of adolescent melancholy by his own direction and by 
the administrations of Dr. Radcliffe whom he had persuaded 
to travel from London. Pope later rescued the priest from 
penury and loneliness by making Sir Robert Walpole inter- 
fere in French ecclesiastical affairs so that Southcote obtained 
a comfortable post near Avignon in 1725. Pope had nothing 
to gain by bothering the government in either case. 

Since a man’s bad side seems always to make better read- 
ing, the stress has been on Pope’s relations with his opponents. 
What is not stressed—although Swift realized it—is that they 
probably would have fallen into oblivion from lack of weight, 
as they have done, without the push from his pen. Pope, 
who could not foresee future judgment and who was never one 
to trust popular taste, wished to be sure they would topple in 
his lifetime. It is to his credit that he so consumed his energy, 
although this is not a popular view. 

Two modern critics stand almost alone in putting a finger 
on the truth of the matter. Edith Sitwell, writing of the roar 
of hurt sensibilities which arose when a petty figure was at- 
tacked, or when that attack was read at a later date and senti- 
mental tears choked even the loudness of that rage, says: 


It is imagined, for some reason, that it is perfectly right and proper for per- 
sons of small wit, and a dreadful little slick talent, or, indeed, for persons 
of no wit and not even that pimpish talent, to attack, and try to injure, any 
creature possessed of genius. It does not matter how low and foul the attack, 
it does not matter by what cunning, hatred and malice it may be prompted, 
nor how underbrained and dirty the attacker may be. The quarry is pos- 
sessed of genius, and is therefore meant to be hunted and half killed. But 
let a man of genius reply, and the whole populace rises up to protect the 
original aggressor. ‘The man of genius, it is understood, in protecting him- 
self, and consequently his work, or in protecting his personal reputation, is a 
creature actuated by malice. . . . And the malice is proved by the fact 
that, being a man of genius, he is naturally able to deliver harder blows when 
attacked, than the majority of his aggressors are able to administer to him.” 


26Sitwell, p. 13. 
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More controlled are Professor Sherburn’s comments: 


Because of a habit of taking his victims by surprise whenever he chose, 
Pope early acquired a reputation for treacherous attack. The decorum of 
surprise in attack, whether in games, in war, or in satire, is difficult to pre- 
scribe. Pope’s victims are fundamentally surprised to find themselves such. . . . 
They never realize that inferior writing or pretentious claims to fame are 
crimes to a litterateur.. . . Hence grew up the idea that Pope was actuated 
by unaccountable malice. . . . Such an interpretation of Pope depends es- 
sentially on an assured belief by his victims in their own superior merit.” 


Here is the crux of the matter. Either Pope’s opponents 
were superior to Pope’s definition of literary worth or they 
were not; either it was good work which they produced, or 
sham; either they deserved support, or destruction. But, even 
in his day, there were those who insisted that Pope, or any 
other man, had no right to say what is sound or what is shal- 
low, acceptable or insulting to good taste, excellent or pre- 
tentious. Because Pope stood against the journalistic multi- 
tude he was called a literary tyrant, a veritable “Caesar,” as 
William Broome called him. 

But Pope had an unbroken line of predecessors: so, while 
he seemed to be alone, he was not. He respected this tradi- 
tion, and he wanted others to do so. Looking backward was 
no longer a respectable action; Pope feared a future which 
was afraid to look over its own shoulder. He objected to the 
work of pretenders to the distinction of learning on the ground 
that they were pretenders. When they became personally 
venomous in their replies, avoiding the gage of critical dif- 
ferences and descending ad hominem, he often replied in kind. 
Actually, the insult to learning was far greater in his eyes 
than the insult to his appearance. In time, critical enemies 
appeared only as personal ones and, seeing only the blending, 
later writers have pounced on the theory that the “touchy” 
poet attacked people first and their ideas afterwards. Pope 
tried to distinguish between the personality and the poem; his 
enemies, falling back on the trait which he accurately charged 
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kept them from greatness—pride, threw the word back at 
him. Pope knew in advance the danger of the position he 
took: it is to his credit that he did not retreat into tactfulness. 


ITI 


The first of these figures with whom Pope so engaged was 
Ambrose Philips, whose Pastorals had been ballyhooed in at 
least a dozen reviews by the Addison-combine and who had 
been called another Theocritus. Whatever the tentative worth 
of these early poems,” Philips never came any nearer to the 
Pierian spring. Pope objected to their appearance not only 
because the concurrent publication of his own was thereby 
obscured, but because he had the “odd” notion that someone 
might mistake Philips’ work for poetry. In reply, Philips 
called him a “little crooked bastard.” 

There was also Edmund Curll, the disreputable publisher™ 
who had pirated work by Pope and Swift and who had spon- 
sored attacks on them and their associates by Charles Gildon, 
Sir Richard Blackmore and John Oldmixon. Curll’s reputa- 
tion was well known® from his habit of issuing “secret” reports 
of current divorce trials. Pope’s “revenge” for Curll’s action 
in publishing Court Poems (1716) and in misusing Gay’s 
name has been called disgraceful, typical, amusing or merely 
undignified. He treated the publisher to an emetic in an after- 
dinner glass of madeira and to a public record of the effect in 
two realistic pamphlets. Years later, in the Dunciad, he was 
to picture Curll winning a diving contest by groping more 
deeply than any other into the filth of a cloaca maxima.” Con- 
sidering Curll’s obsession with yellow journalism, both jibes 
were particularly apt censure. 

Some of the strong contemporary differences of opinion 
were due to politics and religion: the crowd surrounding 





28See his Poems, edited with an introduction by Mary Segar (Oxford: 1937). 

2°The list of his published work in Ralph Strauss’s The Unspeakable Curll (Lon- 
don: 1928) needs no elaboration. 
30See Sherburn, pp. 161-78, and Strauss. 
31Dunciad (1743), II, 269-352. 
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Addison, seeking plums from a paymaster of the Whig party, 
disliked Pope more for his Tory leanings and his reputation 
as “the little papist” than they did for his critical opinions. 
Slurs from the pens of Gildon, Oldmixon, Leonard Welsted, 
John Dennis, Thomas Burnet and George Duckett, which con- 
sidered Pope “worse than Beelzebub,” were all of a key. The 
language of Burnet, who called him “an ill natured little false 
Dog,” and of Dennis, who wrote “He is a Professor of the 
worst Religion” and thus a traitor to the State, is typical.” 

Of larger significance were the quarrels with several more 
major figures: with Addison, idolized by Macaulay; with 
Colley Cibber, the poet laureate; with the historian-playboy, 
John Baron Hervey; and with a noblewoman—which shocked 
the Victorians—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

For a long time the attitude Pope took toward Addison was 
considered the foulest and most underhanded of insults to a 
noble name, but recent scholarship® has opened the shutters. 
In 1713, when Pope wrote the Prologue for Addison’s Cato, 
the two were acquainted, but totally opposite personalities 
never permitted close friendship. As late as November of that 
year, Addison wrote letters which show that he was truly 
interested in Pope’s proposed translation of the Z/iad. Pope 
had been translating fragments of both of Homer’s epics since 
1709. John Dennis, who had been reading offense into the 
words of others since before the turn of the century, and had 
magnified passing comments by Swift, Pope and Steele into 
unforgivable insults, who was so suspicious of Addison’s 
papers about the weaknesses of the contemporary stage that he 
considered them a revelation of his own shortcomings in the 
theatre, seized the occasion of the excitement over Cato to 
attack Addison in his bitter Remarks. This pamphlet had been 


32See Sherburn, p. 177. 
383A. E. Case, “Pope, Addison and the ‘Atticus’ Lines,” Modern Philology, XXXIII 


(1925), 187-93; Sherburn, Ch. V; Norman Ault, “Pope and Addison,” Review of 
English Studies, XVII (1941), 428-51, and Sherburn’s note on this last article in 


Philological Quarterly, XX (1942), 215-16. 
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shown to Pope in advance by the publisher, and Pope recom- 
mended its speedy appearance, obviously on the grounds that 
it would destroy, not Addison, but Dennis, truly revealing him 
for the frenzied critic that he was. When Dennis spoke of 
literature he was unusually sound ;* in personal matters, how- 
ever, he had no head at all. The irony behind Pope’s “bless- 
ing” was misunderstood by both Dennis and Addison. To make 
it clear, Pope, Steele, Arbuthnot and others prepared another 
pamphlet, a mock medical report on the “madness” of 
Dennis.” Addison was deeply offended. That he was the 
chief sufferer from Dennis’ attack, and that Pope had come 
to his defense, were apparently unimportant: Addison forced 
Steele to write an apology and Pope “found himself placed 
in the intolerable position of a disavowed champion, repri- 
manded for his officiousness by the very individual whom he 
had put himself forward to serve.’ 

In the meantime,” a series of anonymous thrusts at Pope’s 
presumption in attempting Homer, his translation of which 
had already been advertised, began to appear. In 1714 
Gildon published 4 New Rehearsal, attacking both The 
Rape of the Lock and Pope’s “ignorance” of Greek; sneers 
also appeared in a miscellany by Oldmixon; Philip Horneck 
attacked Pope’s religion in his High-German Doctor. Early 
the next year Burnet and Duckett satirized him in two edi- 
tions of Homerides, Horneck and Burnet wrote squibs in 
various newspapers, and 4 New Rehearsal ran into a second 


34For his views on poetry and drama see his Critical Works, edited by Edward N. 
Hooker, 2v. (Baltimore: 1939-43). In an article, “Pope and Dennis,” Journal of 
English Literary History, VII (1940), 188-98, Professor Hooker fails to break down 
the view of Sherburn (Early Career, pp. 87-94; 104-111) and does not cite the atti- 
tude of Dennis to which Pope justifiably objected. Dennis, more than any other 
opponent, was responsible for much of the early phraseology about Pope’s appearance 
(“hunch-backed Toad”), intellect (mens curva in corpore curvo), first poetry (“young 
and raw”) and religion (“a Popish Rhymester, bred up with a Contempt of the 
Sacred Writings”). 

85See N. Ault, Introduction to The Prose Works of Alexander Pope (Oxford: 
1936), pp. xi-xxxiii. 
36Ward, p. xxiv. 
87’These details are from Ault, art. cit., pp. 430-33. 
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edition. Addison revised Burnet’s work and may even have 
paid for “those scandals” of Gildon which Lintot printed. 
Pope’s first volume of the I/iad appeared June 4, 1715; four 
days later Jacob Tonson issued a rival first book by Thomas 
Tickell, Addison’s only close friend, the contract for which 
had been signed in May, 1714—with Addison’s approval, if 
not at his instigation. It is to Tickell’s credit that he refused 
to continue with the persecution. 

Pope was now forced to take stock of a situation which 
could have harmed both his literary reputation and his finan- 
cial security. In his anger, aroused slowly as has been seen, 
he now remembered that it was Addison who had permitted 
the long series of reviews of Philips’ Pastorals; he reread 
the somewhat cool review of his own Essay on Criticism in 
Spectator No. 253 and saw the outright assertion that he was 
open to the charge of “Envy and Detraction ... In our own 
Country a Man seldom sets up for a Poet, without attacking 
the Reputation of all his Brothers in the Art” ;* he realized 
that Addison had politically supported Tickell’s Whig On 
the Prospect of the Peace and remained silent about his Tory, 
but better, poem, Windsor Forest. To these conclusions he 
added the newborn feeling that Addison was guilty of malice 
—rather than lack of foresight—in advising him not to in- 
clude the light touch of the Rosicrucian machinery in a 
revised Rape of the Lock. That the poem was more success- 
ful after recasting could not have been foreseen by anyone, 
and Addison was sound in his fear that the reading public 
was not ready for such “romantic” fantasy. Pope, looking 
back after the rebuff over Dennis, and the hypocrisy of 
Tickell’s sponsored Homer and the two years of pamphlet- 
insults, concluded that Addison had intended harm practi- 
cally from their first meeting. 

When the attacks of Addison’s Little Senate continued, 
and after he had probed into the origins of the attacks against 





88“A}]” is an unsafe generalization, since Pope named only Luke Milbourne, Richard 
Blackmore and, by reference to a character in his play, John Dennis. 
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himself, Pope wrote directly to the Whig statesman (in 1716), 

enclosing a sample of the poetic destruction which he could 
expect unless he called off his party hirelings. Pope’s ac- 
count to Spence is now well known: “I then subjoined the 
first sketch of what has since been called my satire on Ad- 
dison.”” One sample was enough. In June, 1716, Burnet 
wrote to Duckett that “Addison and the rest of the Rhiming 
Gang have dropt their Resentment against the Lordlike 
Man.” To Spence, Pope said: “He used me very civilly ever 
after; and never did me any injustice, that I know of, from 
that time to his death, which was about three years after.”” 

Until recently, it was held against Pope that he waited for 
Addison’s death before launching his attack, rescuing the 
lines from appearance in several minor collections to frame 
them viciously in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (1734). Even 
if Pope had “failed to speak well of the dead,” the character 
sketch would remain accurate. Addison as politician—and 
it is in this capacity that Pope satirizes him—appears accu- 
rately in Pope’s lines.” Addison the party-boss is seen with- 
out makeup in the light Pope directed on him: jealous, re- 
sentful, timorous, hesitant to speak out by himself, polite to 
protocol, safely allowed his dinner companions by the State 
Department, obliging to the most stupid of these for the 
party’s sake, willing to hurt but afraid to strike—a living 
litotes. But there is genuine regret that politics had done all 
this to a man who should have been superior. 

Of the lines, the background of which he did not know, 
Chesterton has correctly said: “This is no mock-tournament 
to gain the applause of the crowd, it is a deadly duel by the 
lonely sea-shore.”” Lest it be concluded that he was attack- 
ing a man whose other worth he was ready to admit, Pope 
was ready to make amends—since Addison had agreed to the 





89Joseph Spence, Anecdotes (London: 1858), p. 149. 

49Quoted by Sherburn, p. 148. 

‘IE pistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, ll. 193-214. 

42“Pone and the Art of Satire,” in Varied Types (New York: 1903), p. 55. 
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terms of his ultimatum. Ault has suggested” that the first 
instance of this appears in the final draft of the lines on Ad- 
dison’s Dialogue on Medals, where Pope praises his classical 
knowledge as greater than that of the pedants: 


Theirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine: 

Touch’d by thy hand, again Rome’s glories shine; 
. in fair series laurell’d Bards be shown 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison.“ 


These are comparable to the lines of a later epistle (1737), 
where he says that, save “some Courtly stains,” 


No whiter page than Addison remains. 

He from the taste obscene reclaims our Youth, 
And sets the Passions on the side of Truth; 
Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 
And pours each human Virtue in the heart.* 


From which it will appear, ends Ault, that “it is not always 
necessary to condemn Pope’s irritability when on occasion 
he seems to attack someone with rhyme but without reason, 
or to allude to the inferiority complex of a cripple psychology 
to explain or excuse it.’ 

The Hervey-Montagu quarrel is really a single problem.” 
Pope and Lady Mary were thrown together after the initial 
popularity of The Rape of the Lock. It has been suggested 
that each sought to “employ” the other. Pope needed a femi- 
nine partner to steer him through the drawing-room maze 
he had so well described in that poem; could learn the re- 
finements of etiquette so that he would not again display the 
gaucherie which was his when he toured the taverns in the 





434 rt. cit., p. 449. 

44E pistle to Mr. Addison, ll. 45-46; 61-62. 

45The First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, Imitated, ll. 215-20. 

{64rt cit., 450-51. 

47See Sherburn, pp. 204-8, and John Butt, Introduction to Pope’s Imitations of 
Horace (London: 1939), pp. xv-xxi. Maynard Mack has announced a full-dress study 
of the matter. The true portrait of Lady Mary lies somewhere between the de- 
fensive extreme of J. J. Reilly’s “gallant lady” (Of Books and Men, New York: 
1933, pp. 225-36) and the delightfully catty “dilapidated macaw” of Edith Sitwell 
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secretly sneering company of Cromwell; was flattered by the 
attentions of a lady who was at ease in the exciting aristo- 
cratic world. Lady Mary, whose name was such a key, also 
stood to profit. With her arm in Pope’s, she could enter all 
conversational groups; crowds seeking the new poetic meteor 
had to accept his partner; his sponsorship of her own poetic 
attempt was greater than ordinary patronage. Whether they 
saw through each other’s aims it is impossible to judge. Pope’s 
social horizons were broadened, and he was grateful in ex- 
pected verse; Lady Mary had her poems supervised, and even 
written out in beautiful longhand, by a far better poet. 
Gossip was rife after months of squiring and was magni- 
fied a century later into “fact.” It was considered useless to 
attend a lady unless you were in love. From this courtly 
conclusion comes much later myth. The real facts—that Lady 
Mary was married, that Pope, who was still a Catholic, could 
not be interested in such a marriage, that he was genuinely 
in love with some one else at the time—all are brushed aside. 
More sound are the theories that Lady Mary was amused at 
the little hunchback who trailed after her; that she became 
irritated by the story—perhaps self-spawned—that Pope had 
proposed to her; or simply that the whole idea of an escort- 
bureau had reached the end of its serviceability. Certainly, 
on her return from the Near East, in the company of a hus- 
band in the diplomatic service, and stocked with stories of 
an alien culture, she no longer needed the prop of a poet 
who had turned into a mere translator. Arbuthnot has offered 
the contemporary explanation that Lady Mary and Hervey 
had asked Pope to write a political satire for them which he 
refused to do because of his own friendship for those singled 
out for attack. But the “myths” have pushed this into the 
discard: it has been more popular to believe that Lady 
Mary laughed in Pope’s face, which so stung him that he 
checked her off in his venom-bound notebook for satiric de- 
spoiling at an opportune moment; that they quarreled be- 
cause some borrowed linen was returned before the courtesy 
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of being sent to the laundry—a perfect instance of the phrase, 
“dirty linen,” being magnified by Strachey into a supporting 
fact; that she had relied on Pope to send a harp to one of her 
musicales and that neither he nor the instrument appeared. 
Lady Mary revealed her real feelings in a letter written after 
Pope’s death, in which she snobbishly asserted that neither 
Swift nor Pope was fit for her company and that in a real 
aristocracy they would have been entitled to no position 
higher than that of “a couple of link-boys.”” She had dis- 
missed him in the same manner as early as 1733: 


. none thy crabbed Numbers can endure, 
Hard as thy Heart, and as thy Birth obscure. 


There were many opportune moments for “revenge” had 
Pope desired such action, but he withheld his fire until after 
the appearance of 4 Popp upon Pope (1728) and other simi- 
lar attacks, which she probably wrote with the assistance of 
Hervey. It was not until 1733 that he penned the lines about 
Sappho, a familiar term of derision for the insignificant or 
immoral ladies of the court, which she foolishly acknowl- 
edged as applicable to herself: 


From furious Sappho scarce a milder Fate, 
Pox’d by her Love, or libelled by her Hate.*° 


The reference could have been to a series of misfortunes 
which she had experienced, one of which was the threat of a 
lover to publish her letters to him in retaliation for her un- 
wise investment, in stock-market speculation, of money he 
had “lent” her. That she had followed some of Pope’s tips 
on South Sea Company stock may eventually be shown as the 
real cause of the quarrel, particularly since he rescued his 
fortune in time and she lost hers. Her reply was the uncon- 
trolled Verses Address’d to the Imitator ... of Horace, again 
written jointly with Hervey. 





48To the Countess of Bute, June 23, 1754, in Letters (Everyman ed.), p. 436. 
42V erses Address’d to the Imitator ... of Horace (London: 1733), p. 4. 
507 he First Satire of the Second Book of Horace, Imitated, \l. 83-84. 
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Pope’s best prose appears in his reply, not to her, but to 
Hervey, the Letter to a Certain Lord, which he withheld from 
publication.” Pope and Hervey had once been somewhat 
close, but they drew apart after the latter married—and dis- 
graced—Pope’s good friend, Molly Lepell. Pope’s poetic 
coup-de-grace appears in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.” Here 
he has the last word, and the irritation of insults disappeared. 
It is to be observed that here, too, Pope lashed out, not at 
Lady Mary, but at her ally. It is Hervey who is “the puppet” 
who “squeaks . . . as the prompter breathes,” who is the fop, 
the flatterer, the abnormal antithesis, the “painted child of 
dirt.” That Lady Mary should have employed him so to 
write against Pope, to charge that he was a “monster” and 
an ‘‘assassin,”—this is what stung. 


. if thou see’st a great and gen’rous Heart, 
Thy Bow is doubly bent to force a Dart. 
Nor Dignity nor Innocence is spar’d, 
Nor Age, nor Sex, nor Thrones, nor Graves rever’d. 


But as thou hate’st, be hated by Mankind, 

And with the Emblem of thy crook’d Mind, 

Mark’d on thy Back, like Cain, by God’s own Hand; 
Wander like him, accursed through the Land.** 


Again it happens, however, that Pope’s remarks, though ex- 
treme, are accurate, while Hervey’s are not. It is to be re- 
gretted that both used the same weapons, but the defender 
should be given some credit and not be charged with taking 
unfair advantage of his poetic ability. If anything is to be 
lamented, it is that there was a quarrel at all: but there is 
nothing to show that it was of Pope’s choosing. 

Cibber is another matter. He enjoys the dubious distinc- 
tion of having replaced Lewis Theobald as King of the Dunces 
in the revised Dunciad. The original choice of Theobald was 





51It is reprinted by Sitwell, pp. 340-62. 
52]. 309-33. 
538V erses Address’d..., pp. 53 8. 
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a mistake,” and does stand as an instance of Pope’s “irritabil- 
ity” getting the better of him. The two men had once known 
each other: their work had been published in the same 
Miscellany, and Theobald had even written one of the few 
favorable reviews of the J/iad in 1717. A few years later, 
however, Pope began to feel that the other was crowding 
him. Lintot put out one volume of Theobald’s Odyssey in 
1717 and announced his projected translation of the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace. Pope felt that both fields were his 
for sowing. In 1722, Curll was restrained by parliamentary 
order from issuing Theobald’s Life of Buckingham in an edi- 
tion of the latter’s Works at the very time that Pope was pre- 
paring a two-volume edition.” The climax came in 1726 
when Theobald published his Shakespeare Restored, a proper 
revelation of the shortcomings of Pope’s edition of Shake- 
speare. Pope should never have undertaken this project; he 
knew nothing of texts and nothing of Elizabethan stage 
history. Theobald had twelve years of study behind him 
and was so generally accurate in his own 1730 edition of 
Shakespeare that his emendations are still acceptable.” When 
Pope issued the first draft of the Dunciad in 1728, Theobald’s 
name was conveniently at hand for coronation. It was a mere 
convenience, though inept, since the plan of the attack on 
dullness had been in mind and partly on paper for more 
than a decade. Neither was interested in attacking more than 
the other’s critical and editorial practices. Pope characterized 
Theobald as a “presumptuous mercenary” and “pedant’; 
Theobald revealed Pope as ignorant and incompetent. In 
the second version of the Dunciad (1743), Theobald was de- 
throned in favor of Cibber and disappeared save for a hand- 
ful of retained references. 





54See R. F. Jones, Lewis Theobald (New York: 1919), Ch. IV; Sutherland. Intro- 
duction to Dunciad, pp. xi-xiii; Sherburn, p. 222. 

55Pope retaliated in kind when, on the appearance of Theobald’s first volume of 
Wycherley’s Posthumous Works in 1728, he edited a second volume himself, declar- 
ing that nothing else was worth putting into print. 

56See McKerrow, Prolegomena to Oxford Shakespeare (Oxford: 1939), pp. 71-72. 
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The choice of the laureate who, ironically, had defeated 
Theobald for the post in 1730, was more fortunate and more 
justified. By no stretch of the imagination was he a poet, and 
royal acknowledgment was more of an insult to the Muse than 
the earlier chorus of praise for Ambrose Philips. Most writ- 
ers have contended that the quarrel with Cibber best illus- 
trates Pope’s habit of “saving up his hatreds.” The spasmodic 
“warfare” dates from 1717, when a misguided attack on 
Dennis by Pope and Gay, their Three Hours After Marriage, 
proved a dramatic failure.” Cibber played the lead and was 
hissed; he retaliated by inserting some self-written lines into 
a revival of The Rehearsal, satirizing the men who had no 
quarrel with him at all. There followed a pamphlet, The 
Plot Discover’d, attributed to Pope, which attacked the poli- 
tics of Cibber’s play, The Non-Juror, patchwork and “frip- 
pery” from Moliére, and painfully anti-Stuart and anti-Cath- 
olic. Because of this, Pope put Cibber in the same class with 
Elkanah Settle, laureate of the city of London, and with John 
Dennis, who was similarly bitter in 4 Plot and No Plot. If 
Pope remembered anything for further use, it was Cibber’s 
attitude in this play. Cibber expressed his hope of a reward 
for the play as early as 1718: George I liked the play when 
he saw it and was so “graciously pleased” when Cibber pre- 
sented the dedication to him that he allowed the dramatist 
to kiss the Hanoverian hand.” He received his accolade, after 
considerable delay, in the laureateship. 

There was no “life-long” battle between the two men: in 
1728, Pope made slighting references to the play in the Dun- 
ciad, six years later, a couplet in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
raised an eyebrow over Cibber’s private life—a charge of im- 
morality which cannot be substantiated. Cibber answered 
Pope’s opinion rather quietly in his Apology (1740), in which 
he dismissed the satirist’s remarks by saying that Pope was 





5'See Sherburn, “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Three Hours After Marriage,” 
Modern Philology, XXIV (1926), 91-109. 
58Sutherland, p. 289. 
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typical of those who were forced to look up to his post: “a 
Lick at the Laureate will always be sure Bait, ad captandum 
vulgus, to catch him little Readers.” This suggestion that 
Pope was envious of the other’s honors is amusing: but it 
persists in print. Even James Sutherland writes that, al- 
though Pope must have despised Cibber, his “contempt was 
perhaps mixed with a certain amount of envy.’” Pope’s re- 
ligion would not have permitted the honors: he had already 
indicated this.“ His objection was more deep-seated: to him 
Cibber, incompetent poet and mediocre dramatist, had at- 
tained a post by flattery and politics, a post which might have 
misled some into thinking that the occupant was truly a man 


of letters. 
It was not until after the publication of the Apology that 
Pope found himself actively engaged in battle.” On the heels 


594 pology, edited by R. W. Lowe (London: 1889), I, 36. 
®°Sutherland, p. 434. 

81Pope had once told acquaintances that he would not give up his religion as long 
as his parents were alive because it might offend them. On November 8, 1717, imme- 
diately after the death of Pope’s father, Bishop Francis Atterbury wrote the poet: 
“When you have paid the debt of tenderness you owe to the memory of a father, I 
doubt not but you will turn your thoughts towards improving that accident to your 
own ease and happiness.’ Pope replied: “I know your Lordship’s friendship to me 
is so extensive, that you include in that wish both my spiritual and my temporal 
advantage; . . . Whether the change would be to my spiritual advantage, God only 
knows: this I know, that I mean as well in the religion I now profess, as I can pos- 
sibly ever do in another. Can a man who thinks so, justify a change, even if he 
thought both equally good? To such an one, the part of Joyning with any one body 
of Christians might perhaps be easy, but I think it would not be so, to Renounce 
the other. . . . As to the temporal side of the question, I can have no dispute with 
you; it is certain, all the beneficial circumstances of life, and all the shining ones, 
lie on the part you would invite me to.” (Works, London: 1752, VIII, 85-87). 

Pope’s knowledge of Catholicism does not appear to have been either deep or 
accurate. However, even in the face of several errors, there is little to indicate that he 
was not consistent in an age and place which allowed little access to knowledge. 
The story that he asked for the last rites when he was dying because it would “look 
right” cannot stand up. The veracity of the editors of Spence’s Anecdotes is open to 
question; A. E. Case and others have shown that the Spence manuscript was 
misread in printing; the exhibition of Popeiana prepared by Sherburn for the 
Grolier Club made errors vivid to the public which he will probably include in the 
extension of his Pope biography. (Cf. Early Career, pp. 5-7). 
62See R. H. Barker, Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane (New York: 1939), Ch. XII. 
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of the appearance of The New Dunciad (1742), Cibber pub- 
lished the discreditable pamphlet, 4 Letter from Mr. Cibber 
to Mr. Pope,” in which he went deeper into indignity in his 
attack on Pope’s morals than the latter had ever gone in his 


“vengeance” on Curll or Dennis. Cibber expressed his pleas- 


ure that Pope was disturbed by the offensive record of an ex- 
perimental assignation, the town was taken by storm and sev- 
eral realistic cartoons made their mark. Cibber also used 
such language against ‘“‘the outrageous Nero” found in so many 
other anti-Pope pamphlets: 

I am told there is a Serpent in some of the Indies that never stings a man 
without leaving its own life in the wound;... Or if this be too hard upon 
you, permit me at least to say your spleen is sometimes like that of the little 
angry bee, which in doing less mischief than the serpent (as Virgil says) 
meets with the same fate.* . . . If aman, from his being admitted the best 
poet, imagine himself so much lifted above the world, that he has a right to 
run amuck, and make sport with characters of all ranks of people, to soil 
and begrime every face that is obnoxious to his ungovernable spleen or envy: 
can so vain, so inconsiderate, so elated an insolence, amongst all the follies 
he has lash’d and laugh’d at, find a subject fitter for satyr than himself ?® 


There was no reason for such an attack, unless Cibber had 
been goaded by several minor jabs by Pope against his “birth- 
day odes” to the crown, or that he felt his Zpology had been 
too tepid, or that he had heard in advance of Pope’s plans 
for completely revising the Dunciad. As Sutherland says, 
“Pope may have taken steps to insure that he did hear.”” 
Cibber became aware of the project when he received a false 
and scurrilous “proof-sheet” of the new version, which he an- 
swered in part in February, 1743. The complete dismissal 
of Cibber came in October, when his “pertness” and coxcomb 
manners, his vanity and pretense, appeared along with the 





88This is dated July, 1742, but Pope did not see it for some time. On its heels ap- 
peared two vicious pamphlets by Hervey, dully emphasizing Cibber’s story. 

844 Letter from Mr. Cibber (London: 1742), p. 30. This is a clear echo of Lady 
Montagu. 

85] bid., p. 61. This is an equally clear echo of Addison. 

®8Sutherland, p. xxxiii. 
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biting estimate of his lame poetry, his “prose on stilts” and his 
plagiaristic efforts in the drama. Cibber had had enough: he 
advised a friend against another attack on Pope in 1744, ob- 
serving with possible honesty that to pursue the quarrel further 
might aggravate Pope’s last illness.” 

The Dunciad has disturbed almost every serious writer on 
Pope since the time of Joseph Warton, who felt he had to 
wash his mouth out with a draught of Spenser after reading 
it. Almost unique among estimates is that of Sutherland: 


It would be absurd to see in the Dunciad nothing but the blind revenge 
of a very angry man. A very angry man would never have transfixed his 
opponents with such light-hearted precision, nor have written with such genial 
contempt of mediocre poets and pedantic scholars and disreputable booksellers. 
It has never been sufficiently recognized that in the Dunciad one of the great- 
est artists in English poetry found the perfect material for his art. Critical 
discussion of the poem began with the angry protests of the dunces, and has 
moved too exclusively along these lines ever since. It was not a mere paradox 
of Pope’s that “the Poem was not made for these Authors, but these Authors 
for the Poem....” The art which Pope lavished upon this poem has too 
often been obscured by an unnecessary concern for his victims. Pope had 
indeed embarked upon a comprehensive scheme of belittlement; and the more 
dunces he could introduce, the better for his purpose, since each dunce would 
catch the epidemic littleness from his neighbour. To satirize one man is to 
run the risk of giving him undue importance; to satirize the many is to make 
each individual equally negligible. Yet his critics have frequently ignored the 
skill with which he reduced his scribblers to Lilliputian dimensions, in their 
indignation that he should have introduced some of them to the Dunciad at 
all. . . . But his success is to be measured by the verdict of later gen- 
erations upon such far from stupid people as . . . Cibber, Welsted, Con- 
canen, Mrs. Centlivre, and others. Pope’s verdict has been accepted; he has 
succeeded in imposing his own values on almost all of his dunces. In so far 
as they are remembered at all, it is as flies in the poet’s amber.® 


It is time, then, to turn to the poet’s own work, to look where 
his finger was pointing when he wrote: “Sing, and hush the 
Nation with thy Song!” 





®’Barker, p. 219. 
68Sutherland, pp. xliii, xlii. 











The Dead-Bridegroom Motif 
in 
South American Folklore 


RUDOLPH ARBESMANN 


HE WORKS of secular historians and of Jesuit mis- 

sionaries, published in the Coleccién de Historiadores 

de Chile (Santiago de Chile, 1861-) are our most re- 
liable sources for the religious ideas of the Mapuche, the 
Indians of Chile." According to these authors, it was a com- 
mon belief among these Indians that the soul of one who had 
died made his powerful influence—beneficent or malignant 
—felt on the survivors this side of the grave. In 1606, Luis 
de Valdivia, S.J., published a short grammar of the Mapuche 
language with two appendices (a vocabulary and a catechism 
of Christian Doctrine’). In the latter, on page 20, in an ex- 
amination of conscience, there is a question for sins against 





\Mapuche <Mapu (land) and che (people) = people of the land. This name 
for the Indians of Chile should now be generally accepted (Cf. R. Lenz, Diccionario 
Etimoléjico de las voces Chilenas derivadas de lenguas indijenas Americanas, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1904-10, II, 477 ff.) and replace the names Moluche (first used by 
Th. Falkner, A description of Patagonia and the adjoining parts of South America, 
Hereford, 1774, facsimile print by A. E. S. Neumann, Chicago, 1935), and Arau- 
canians (in the 18th century only the Indians around Fort Arauco, south of Con- 
cepcion, since the period of independence the general name for all the Indians of 
Chile; cf. Lenz, Diccionario, I, 137 ff.). The elder historians of Chile do not know 
any general name for the Chilean Indians but call them “los Indios de la tierra” 
or “los Indios de Chile” or simply “los Indios.” Besides there existed regional 
names: Huilliche, Williche (people of the south) ; Pehuenche (people of the araucaria 
forests on both slopes of the Andes, esp. on the upper Biobio); Picunche (people 
of the north). Cf. Lenz, Diccionario, I, 401; II, 569, 583. 

2Arte y Gramatica general de la lengua que corre en todo el Reyno de Chile, 
seguido del Vocabulario de la lengua de Chile, de la Doctrina Christiana y del Con- 
fessonario breve, Lima, 1606. In this article we use the edition published in Sevilla 
in 1684. A similar question for the examination of conscience is found in a con- 
fesionario of the middle of the 19th century; cf. Antonio Pavez, Confesionario por 
preguntas y pldticas doctrinales en Castellano y Araucano, ed. R. R. Schuller, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1907, p. 16. 
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the First Commandment which reads as follows: “Have you 
offered corn or chicha* to the dead in the belief that they 
come to eat and to drink?” According to Valdivia’s confrere, 
Diego de Rosales, who wrote a voluminous History of Chile 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Mapuche 
thought that the souls of their chieftains became converted 
into moscardones (big blowflies) ; that they left their usual 
abodes in the graves for the banquets of their relatives who, 
on such occasions, offered to them and to all deceased of the 
family a solemn libation by pouring the first cup of chicha 
on the soil. Before every meal, the Mapuche also wet their 
fingers with chicha, sprinkled themselves with it and said: 
Pu am (to the souls of the deceased).* The same custom was 
still observed two centuries later. The Huilliche Quintuprai 
of Osorno gives us a vivid description of a trip he made to 
the Pehuenche on the eastern slopes of the Andes in the year 
1871. At the beginning of a drinking bout, the Indians in- 
voked the souls of the dead and offered them a libation that 
the feast might turn out to the satisfaction of all taking part 
in it, and without any brawling.” The machi (the magicians 
and medicine men) also used the invocation, Pu am, accord- 
ing to Father Rosales, when they called the souls of the de- 
ceased. On the same page, the Jesuit missionary provides 
additional interesting information: “They mean the same 
by Pillan whom they also invoke; for concerning the vol- 
canoes of which there are so many in this kingdom and which 
are spitting fire, smoke, and sulphur, they say that they are 
some of their dead chieftains who abide there and cast forth 
fire when they are angry. Thus, in calling Pillan, they in- 
voke neither God nor the devil but their deceased chieftains 


8The popular alcoholic beverage in Chile, made of corn or fruits. 
4Historia general de el Reyno de Chile, ed. B. Mackenna, Valparaiso, 1877, I, 162. 
5R. Lenz, Estudios Araucanos, 1: “Viaje al pais de los Manzaneros, contado en 

dialecto Huilliche por el indio Domingo Quintuprai de Osorno,” Annal. de la Uni- 

wersidad de Chile, XC (1895), 1, 378 f.; cf. Felix de Augusta, Lecturas Araucanas, 

2nd ed., Padre Las Casas, 1934, p. 234. 

8Rosales, of. cit., I, 162 f. 
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who became transformed into volcanoes.” If moscardones 
flew into a house where someone lay ill, and left it again with- 
out having been caught, the Indians immediately began to 
lament for the sick person as though he were already dead; 
for, according to their belief, the moscardones were the souls 
of deceased kinsfolk who had come to carry away their sick 
relative.” In the Compendio de la Historia Geografica, 
Natural y Civil del Reino de Chile, published anonymously 
in Bologna in 1776, this distinction is made between good and 
bad Pillanes: ‘The good ones are the souls of the Arau- 
canians, the bad ones are those of their enemies, for example, 
the Spaniards. Moreover, they say that the Pillanes are able 
to return from beyond the sea® and to render assistance to 
their friends and countrymen.” The idea that the dead are 
eager to join the company of the living always remained alive 
among the Mapuche. E. Poppig, a naturalist who, from 
1827 to 1832, made extensive voyages of discovery in South 
America, writes: “The belief in ghosts is common to all of 
them. The living are most afraid of the ghosts of their near- 
est kinsfolk, for these, they believe, are especially inclined to 
return in some terrifying shape and to disturb the earthly 
peace.””’ E. Reuel Smith, a member of the naval astronomical 





TRosales is making two contradictory statements. First he says that the dead 
chieftains are abiding in the volcanoes, and then that they have been converted into 
volcanoes. The first idea is the correct one; cf. R. E. Latcham, La organizacién 
social y las creencias religiosas de los antiguos araucanos, Santiago de Chile, 1924, 
p. 349. 

8Rosales, op. cit., I, 165. The Mapuche still have the expression pillomen alwe 
for a dead person’s soul which has been converted into a blue blowfly; cf. Felix 
de Augusta, Diccionario Araucano-Espatol y Espanol-Araucano, Santiago de Chile, 
1916, I, 191. Cf., too, the question for the examination of conscience in Felix de 
Augusta, Kitéwn Amuaiyu, Santiago de Chile, 1925, p. 28: “Do you believe certain 
blowflies or birds to be the souls of deceased persons?” 

®The Mapuche thought the land of the dead to be in the West on the other side 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

10We use the Spanish translation by Narciso Cueto, in Coleccién de Historiadores 
de Chile, XI, Santiago de Chile, 1878, p. 246. The anonymous author is Giovanni 


Ignazio Molina, S.J. 
Reise in Chile, Peru und auf dem Amazonenstrom wahrend der Jahre 1827-1832, 


Leipzig, 1835, I, 393. 
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expedition sent to Santiago de Chile in 1849 by the govern- 
ment of the United States, remained in Chile for some time 
after the commission had fulfilled its task. Exploring the 
interior, he observed how the Mapuche passed the burial 
places in silence and with their faces turned aside.” In order 
to render the return of the dead to their old homes difficult, 
ashes were strewn on the way after the funeral procession 
had passed. In this way the deceased could not use the foot- 
prints of the mourners for an eventual return home.” 

The Mapuche language has two terms to express the notion 
of a dead person’s soul or ghost: am and alwe. The am are 
the souls of the recently deceased. The am is not bound to 
the dead body; it can leave it and return to the places of its 
former activity, usually in the form of a bird or an insect. It 
takes part in the chief occurrences of daily life, and the 
Mapuche try to make it well-disposed by drink offerings at 
the beginning of banquets and meals. On the other hand, the 
alwe is always bound to the dead body. With the decay of 
the latter, it, too, ceases to exist. It is a kind of “living corpse,” 
a spectre haunting at night the abodes of the living. Often it 
acts as an intermediary between the am of the defunct and 
the survivors, and admonishes the latter if they do not ful- 
fill their duties toward the deceased. The magicians lie in 
wait for such alwes, believing that they are able to catch the 
spectre by magical means and compel it to carry out their 
orders.* An old Mapuche from Cunco once related how four 
magicians went to a burial place on four consecutive nights 
and danced their magical dances around the grave. On the 
fourth night, the alwe came out of the tomb in the shape of 
a bone which they took home. Each night the a/we rose “like 


12The Araucanians, New York, 1855. We use the Spanish translation by R. E. 
Latcham, Santiago de Chile, 1914, p. 86. 

18G, I. Molina, Saggio sulla storia civile del Chili, Bologna, 1787, p. 84; F. Gomez 
de Vidaurre, Historia Geografica, Natural y Civil del Reino de Chile, Col. de Hist. 
de Chile, XIV (1889), 321; G. Sallusti, Storia delle Missioni Apostoliche delle Stato 
del Chile, Rome, 1827, III, 122 f.; Smith, of. cit., p. 87. 
MLatcham, La organizacién social, pp. 340 ff. 
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a living person.” For its services it demanded the blood not 
only of animals but also of human beings. A child or a grown- 
up person of the dead man’s family was the annual victim. 
If the head of the family had no more children or relatives, 
his own blood was to be taken to satisfy the sinister monster.” 
The souls which have been caught in this way have the spe- 
cial name witranalwe, wichanalwe, wichalalwe. They bore 
into the hearts of their victims and suck their blood. The 
Mapuche explain the natural cavities found in the hearts of 
dead persons as the result of the activity of these vampires.” 
We can now understand why the old missionaries made alwe 
synonymous with devil.” For the Mapuche the notion of 
alwe was intimately connected with that of the corpse. Alhue 
ii ruca (house of the dead) they called the Christian churches 
because, according to the custom of that time, the dead were 
buried within the churches.” 

From the foregoing it is easy to understand that to meet 
an alwe is one of the most frightful experiences in the life of 
a Mapuche. In 1935 I visited an Indian reservation near the 
Lago del Budi, on the Pacific coast west of Temuco. A few 
days before my arrival, a young Mapuche, returning home 
in the middle of the night, had been thrown by his horse and 
drowned in a relatively shallow pool of water. “He met an 
alwe’’—this was the only explanation of the accident which 
the Indians were able to give me. Stories of encounters with 
a witranalwe are quite numerous.” Often the mere sight of 


15]bid., p. 545 f.; cf. the tales in T. Guevara, Psicolojia del Pueblo Araucano, 
Santiago de Chile, 1908, pp. 345 f.; 351 ff.; and the question of the examination of 
conscience in Felix de Augusta, Kitiéwn Amuaiyu, p. 28: “Do you say that somebody 
keeps Auichan-alhue?” Huichan-alhue is a dead person’s soul employed to harm 
people; cf. Felix de Augusta, Diccionario, I, 6, s.v. alwe. 

16Felix de Augusta, Lecturas Araucanas, p. 224; Diccionario, I, 259, s.v. wichalalwe. 

17Valdivia, op. cit., Vocabulary, s.v. alhue; A. Febres, S.J.. Arte de la lengua 
general del Reyno de Chile, Lima, 1765, p. 416, s.v. alhue. 

18Valdivia, op. cit., Vocabulary, s.v. alhue fii ruca; Miguel de Olivares, S.J., 
Historia de la Compania de Jesus en Chile, Col. de Hist. de Chile, VII (1874), 89. 

19Cf, the tales collected by Guevara, of. cit., pp. 332; 333 f.; 342 f.; 344 £.; 345 f.; 
351 ff.; 354 f.; 357. 
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one is fatal.” The best defense is to take to flight instantly.” 
But even then the machi has to be called in who, by a magical 
cure, frees the unlucky person from the evil inflicted upon 
him by the witranalwe.” Whoever meets a witranalwe strays 
from the road, loses his ability to find his way back, and 
wanders about the whole night. For a long time he is wed- 
weche (a mad person).” 










One night a witranalwe rode out on a white horse. It came along like 
a real man, with much silver on his clothes. There stood a man waiting 
on the road who, as the witranalwe passed, gave it a blow with a club, 
and knocked it to pieces. It was nothing but bones.” 







The frightful experience of meeting such a ghost comes 
to a horrifying climax if the encounter is construed as a wed- 
ding between the dead bridegroom and his surviving be- 
trothed.” The motif is known to us especially from August 
Birger’s famous ballad “Lenore,” but it occurs also in numer- 
ous English-Scottish, Low German, Austrian, Scandinavian, 
and Slavic popular tales and ballads.” The dead bridegroom 
comes on horseback to his inconsolable beloved and carries 
her to the bridal chamber, his grave. In a variation of the 
same motif, husband and wife take the place of lover and 
beloved; it is found in Croatian-Slovene, German-Moravian, 
Hungarian-gipsy, and Russian popular tales.“ A third varia- 


















22Ibid., p. 354 f. 





20] bid., p. 344. 21 bid., p. 357. 
87 bid., pp. 342 £.; 357. 247bid., p. 332. 

25Cf. G. van der Leeuw, Phdnomenologie der Religion, Tubingen, 1933, p. 115. 
26F, J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Student’s Cambridge Edi- 
tion, Boston, 1904, pp. 592 ff.; A. Aarne-Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk- 
Tale, FF. Communications, 74, Helsinki, 1928, p. 61, No. 365; Stith Thompson, Motif- 
Index of Folk Literature (Indiana University Studies, XX, No. 100, Bloomington, Ind., 
1933; this study is also issued as FF. Communications, 107, Helsinki, 1933) II, 354, 
No. E 215; W. Wollner, “Der Lenorenstoff in der slavischen Volkspoesie,” Arch. f. 
slav. Philol., VI (1882), 239 ff.; Ivan D. Schischmanov, “Der Lenorenstoff in der 
bulgarischen Volkspoesie,’ Indogerm. Forschung., IV (1894), 412 ff.; cf. L. Ch. 
Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, Chicago, 1928, pp. 228 ff. 
The motif itself is very old. It can already be found in the Greek drama where 
Hades himself is the dreadful bridegroom; cf. L. Malten, “Der Raub der Kore,” 
Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft, XII (1909), 311; R. Arbesmann, “The Bride of Hades,” 
The Classical Bulletin, XV (1939), 66 f. 

27Cf. Schischmanov, Joc. cit., p. 444. 
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tion, finally, is current in Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Al- 
bania. Here the bride and groom are replaced by sister and 
brother whose particularly tender relationship is highly 
praised in Slavic popular poetry.” The song of the dead 
foster-brother who is bringing his married sister back to the 
inconsolable and lonely mother is found in Brittany.” 

The first to discover the “Lenore-motif” in a Mapuche tale 
was R. Lenz.” Since then three more versions have come to 
light. Besides these four Mapuche versions there is a fifth 
which has been found among the Arawaks in Guiana. The 
five versions follow. 


Version A 


A man who had a sweetheart died. At length his sweetheart heard that 
he had died. 

Now, after he was dead, he was buried and they killed all his horses on 
the grave, and all his possessions were laid in the grave with him; his saddle, 
his spurs, his knife, his quirt, his lance—everything was placed therein. 

Ten days afterwards the dead man went to the lady who had been his 
sweetheart. He came toward evening. Then upon his arrival she said to 
him, “I was told that you had died.” 

“But that is a lie,” said he, “people do so much lying.” 

Then he laid himself down to sleep with a boy, and as they were lying 
there, the boy wanted to embrace him. 

“Ah, don’t do that to me, lad,” said the man, “my side hurts me very much.” 

Late that night, when all the people were asleep, he came to his sweet- 
heart and said, “I have come because people have been talking about us for 
a long time. Now let us get married right away. Let us run away now, 
this very night.” 

“T am willing,” said the lady then. “But you have left all your riding 
outfit in the house. How are you going to get it out?” 

“Only I know how I am going to get it out,” said the man. 

“Very well, then, saddle your horse and let us go,’ answered the lady. 





Cf. Wollner, Joc. cit., p. 260; Dragutin Subotié, Yugoslav Popular Ballads. Their 
Origin and Development, Cambridge, 1932, p. 124; J. Psichari, “La ballade de 
Lénore en Gréce,” Rev. de l’hist. des Religions, IX (1884), 31 ff. 

22Cf. “Le Frére de Lait,” in Th. de la Villemarqué, Chants Populaires de la 
Bretagne, Paris, 1839, I, No. 22, transl. by L. Stuart Costello, The Quarterly Review, 


LXVIII (June-Sept. 1841), 75 ff. 
30F studios Araucanos, VII: “Cuentos miticos,” Annal. de la Univ. de Chile, XCIV 


(1896), 2, 691. 
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Thereupon he saddled his horse and not one of all the people in the 
house noticed anything. Then he went back to the lady and said, “I have 
finished saddling the horse.” 

And thus, together, they rode away. 

He had galloped a short stretch when he began to sing: 


Faraway in the blue, blue distance 
There lies the land to which we are going. 


Then suddenly, it seemed to the lady that he had been entirely changed. 
“Why do you sing while riding?” she asked the dead man. 

“Our forefathers always did that when they abducted a girl as a bride,” 
said the man. 

At that they came to the grave. Then the girl became insane. 

Two days later the girl’s father said, “I must prepare to go away.” 

He went away and came to the father of the youth. 

“T have come to see how things are with my daughter who is hidden 
away here in this house.” 

“But where have I a son?” said the old man. 

“Haven’t you one?” said the other. 

“Alas,” said the old man, “it is considerably more than ten days ago 
that my son died.” 

Thereupon they went to the cemetery and saw the girl sitting on the 
horse of the dead man, and she was weeping bitterly. Then they led her 
away and brought her into her home. But she could never feel at home again; 
they kept her in the house, but she ran away at least ten times—always to the 
grave of her lover. ; 

Then said the father of the dead man, “I want to buy the girl.” And, 
as the story goes, they gave him the girl, and he killed her on the grave 


of his son.*4 
* * & 


Version B 


Once upon a time there was a young Indian who married a young Indian 
maiden. One night she dreamed that she was being pierced by thorns. When 
she awoke she knew that the thorns were a heavy fever which consumed 
her husband’s life. The fever was so severe that the man died after a few 
days. The unfortunate lady saw herself without support in the world and 
only thought of dying so that she could be united again with her husband 


on the other side of the sea. 


81Jbid., pp. 693 ff.; R. Lenz, Araukanische Marchen und Erzahlungen, Valparaiso, 
1896, pp. 29 ff.; reprint by Th. Koch-Grinberg, Indianermdarchen aus Siidamerika, 
Jena, 1921, pp. 309 f. I am indebted to my colleague Prof. John Schuler for assistance 
in the translation of these versions. 
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To carry out her desire the widow did not eat, neither did she sleep. 
Every night she went to a place not far from her hut to cry and to call 
her husband. One night, when from so much calling she nearly fainted, 
she dropped into sleep. When she awoke, she found herself in the arms 
of her husband. He asked her why she called so much for him. She told 
him she could not live without him and that he should take her with him. 
He promised to come again the next night to take her along because just 
then he did not have any traveling things with him and the place where 
he was staying was far away. He told her to go home, and bring some 
clothes along the next night to protect herself against wind and weather. 

The next night she went again to the same place, and when her husband 
did not come at once she went to sleep. When she awoke her husband 
was there. He gave her six rolls and asked her to eat one of them before 
they mounted the horse. He helped her into the saddle behind himself and 
told her that the ride must take place in silence. After a little while she 
went to sleep. When she awoke, they were on the seashore. They tied 
the horse. A boat was there. He told her she must eat another roll before 
they went on the boat. When they had finished about half of their voyage, 
he told her to eat another roll. Then she went to sleep. 

When she awoke, they were on the other side of the sea. They saw a 
fire and many people who were warming themselves, and they were drinking. 
They went on shore and she recognized many of her relatives who had 
died many years before. These came to greet her. She sat down. All of 
them drank and sang and wept. She went to sleep and when she awoke, 
it was bright daylight. She saw no one, only a few embers which smoked 
and nearly blinded her eyes. When she saw herself without help and 
protection she began to weep. Then she went to sleep again. 

When she awoke, it was nighttime and all of them were drinking just 
as they had the night before. 

Then at last her husband came also. She wept and asked him why he 
left her this way without any help. He told her that his eyes could not 
stand daylight and at night he could only endure coals. He gave her the 
advice to go back to her own country, because here, where they were, 
people suffered a great deal. She declared herself willing and both went 
to the seashore. Before he went into the boat he told her that she must 
eat another one of the rolls. They went into the boat. The lady went to 
sleep. Then she awoke. They had come to this side of the sea, and they 
left the boat. The man told her that until daybreak she should sit down 
on the tree stump which was there. He said good-bye and went away. 
The lady went to sleep for the last time. 

When she awoke, she was in the cemetery, and the stump upon which 
she was sitting was the same with which they had closed her husband’s 
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grave. She began to scream, and because the cemetery was near her hut, 
her mother-in-law and the other people in the hut came out to her because 
she was afraid to move. They carried her to the hut, warmed her feet, and 
put her to bed. In the evening, when her fright had left her, she related 
everything that had befallen her, and she died six days afterwards.” 


* 












* * 


Version C 


Once upon a time, there was a brave Indian. He married a very beautiful 
lady. They gave many parties. But the Indian did not sleep with his bride 
because the Spaniards were coming. 

“To battle!” shouted the chief, and all the Indians went forth to war. 

The Indian’s bride was very sad because her husband had gone away. 

When the Indians came back again, she asked: “Why didn’t my husband 
come back?” 

“He is dead,” said the Indians. “It is many days and weeks ago that he 
died. He was wounded and all his blood flowed out of him like a stream, 
and when his blood was all gone, he died.” 

“My poor husband!” said the young bride, and she wept and wept as 
if it rained. 

A few months had passed, and during all that time the lady was in deep 
mourning and remained in her hut all alone and did not marry another man. 

One night there raged a big storm. There was wind and thunder. Sud- 
denly the lady saw her husband entering the hut. He had arrived on a big 
horse. 

“People tell me that you died,” said the lady. “You are really not dead?” 

“What does it matter?” said the man. “One must not believe everything 
one hears. I have come from far away, am tired, and want to sleep. Let 
us go to sleep,” said the man. 

The lady laid herself down to sleep, and the man did likewise. But he 
did not want her to come near to him, or to touch him, because, as he said, 

: his whole body was full of pain. That seemed strange to the lady and finally 

she fell asleep by the side of her husband. 

He woke her up before the dawn of day. “I must go,” said he, “I can 
wait no longer.” 

She wanted to light a little fire, but he wanted none of that, and said 
he needed nothing, and on the following night he would come again. 

She asked him where he was going, and he said: ‘““To where they expect 
me.” And he mounted his big black horse and rode away. At the trot of 
the horse the lady noticed that the body of her husband rattled as if sticks 






































32Guevara, op. cit., pp. 347 ff. 
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were hitting together. She would have liked to have gone with him for 
a stretch to keep him company, but she felt very tired, just as if she had 
been walking a great deal. 

The lady told others about the visit of her husband and they all laughed 
and said that she had been dreaming because he had been dead for a long 
while. 

During the next night the man came again, but he did not want to go into 
the house because a fire was burning there, and he told her to put the fire 
out. The lady did as she was told. He laid himself down to sleep with her, 
but always without touching her. 

The lady fell asleep and awakened because something had stung her on 
the neck. She raised her hand and felt the mouth of her husband. He said 
he had only given her a kiss, and she went to sleep again. Soon after that 
the Indian awakened her, and went away just as he had done the day 
before, mounted high on his horse. 

The lady felt even more fatigued now, but she said nothing to the other 
Indians. During the following night the man came again and did just as 
he had done on the previous night. Again the lady felt a sting and the lips 
of her husband. Then she was seized by terror. She wanted to raise herself 
up, but she was unable to do so because her strength was all gone. 

The man went away at daybreak, and the lady went to consult an old 
woman soothsayer. The woman told her that her husband had died because 
he had lost all his blood, and that every night he came out of his grave 
to suck her blood to get back his strength. And she also told the lady that 
if she could not manage to cut off his head he would suck the last drop of 
blood out of her, and she would have to die. 

Then the lady went to her hut and got a knife ready. When the man 
came, she went to bed with him and acted as if she were asleep. 

While he was sleeping, the lady arose, took the big knife and cut off her 
husband’s head. Very much blood squirted out of his head, but the body 
was a skeleton. 

Never did the dead man come back again, and the woman lived in peace 


thereafter.* 


> 


Version D 


A young Mapuche and a girl wanted to get married. They agreed on a 
meeting place. The young man was to come to a lonely place after two 
weeks. The parents of the girl did not want her to marry the young man. 
They scolded her. The girl died because this affair caused her so much sorrow. 


* * 








38§. de Sauniére, “Cuentos populares araucanos y chilenos recogidos de la tradicion 
oral,” Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, XX (1916), 4, 255 ff. 
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The young man came; he did not know that the girl had died. He met her 
there at the place. She was altogether silent. He greeted her, and she did 
not answer him. He said to her, “I have come to get you.” He got his 
riding outfit ready. He told her to sit up behind him. They both mounted 
the horse. He followed the road toward his hut. He asked her about several 
things, and she did not answer him. Then he did not know how he was 
going to get her to talk. He said to her, “Look at the stars; see how they 
move.” Then with a strange voice she said to him, “Which star?” Then 
he was gripped with terror, and he turned his head to look at her and saw 
that her eyes had sunken deep into her head. He fled. He wanted to throw 
her down but could not do so. He came to the hut screaming. The people 
came running out. He shouted that he was bringing the woman who had 
frightened him. They laughed and said, “Six days ago she died.” Then 


he said that it was an alhue. They all believed the same.™ 
ee @ 

















Arawak Version 










A party of Arawaks, all of them married men, once went to Morawinni, 
on the way to Berbice, where they were murdered. Their wives whom they 
had left behind here [in the Pomeroon] took other men, all except one, who 
was very grieved at losing her husband, and would not take another one. 
She found consolation in her two little children. Later on it happened that 
the whole settlement went off to a drinking party, but this same woman 
preferred to be left behind alone. When night came on, she heard the 
harri-harri [flute] playing in the river, and the sound gradually coming 
nearer and nearer. Recognizing it as her husband’s, she turned to her child 
and said, “That tune is like what your father used to play. Perhaps he 
alone was saved when all the others were killed.” As a matter of fact, 
it was indeed the man’s spirit trying to come back home again. On reach- 
ing the landing, he tied up his corial and came up to the house when she 
recognized him. After saying ‘““Howday?” he asked her if she were well, 
and then inquired after the two children. He next told her to sling up his 
hammock, for he was come back sick. When rested in his hammock, he 
began to relate all that had happened, and how he and his party had all 
been killed. By and by he said, “Go and fetch a light; there must be a 
lot of dog-fleas about; they are biting my back terribly.” But instead of 
dog-fleas it was worms that were gnawing into him, and when she brought 
the fire-stick, his wife could see them all crawling in and out, and said, 
“No, no! There are no dog-fleas there.” Now from seeing all the worms she 
knew that it must be her husband’s spirit and not his body that had returned 
and it was a token of something that was to happen. Again, and still a third 


“Guevara, op. cit. p. 340. 
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time, he asked her to pick off the dog-fleas, but she persisted in her “No, no! 
There are no dog-fleas there.”” At the same time she began to consider how 
she could best save herself. She began to spit, and continued spitting in the 
same spot until there was quite a pool of spittle, when she quietly slipped 
away from the house in the direction of a neighboring settlement. Now 
when the spirit again asked her to come pick off the dog-fleas, it was the 
spittle that answered, ‘““No, no! There are no dog-fleas there.” And so the 
same question and answer were repeated. But when the spittle was finally 
all dried up, it could not speak any more, and as soon as no reply came, 
the spirit got out of his hammock and followed his wife’s tracks. Now, 
although the fire that she was carrying had gone out, she still went on in the 
darkness, the spirit holloa-ing behind. As he was closing in upon her, she 
remembered an old armadillo hole, in which she hid herself, while the spirit, 
rushing along, passed on. He, however, soon saw that he had been tricked 
and returned to the place where she had so suddenly disappeared. Here 
he stopped and pondered a while, and she heard him say to himself: “I am 
dead. But though dead, I am looking for her, and I shall soon make her 
dead also,” and with this she lost sight of him in the darkness. Emerging from 
the hiding place, she reached the next settlement, and told her friends exactly 
what happened. And what the spirit had said was quite true; she soon 
became sick and died.*® 


The first and most important question is whether these 
versions of the dead-bridegroom story are original or whether 
they are of European origin. That this question is not super- 
fluous is evident from the fact that the Mapuche have a 
number of tales which are of European origin, brought there 
by settlers. There is hardly any doubt as to the Arawak 
version. It possesses all the true flavor of originality and the 
characteristic features of the environment from which it has 
sprung. Concerning the four Mapuche versions, the answer 
is more difficult. Above all, there is the ride on horseback 
to be plained, for the horse was unknown in Chile and 


-»wW. E. Roth, “An inquiry into the animism and folk-lore of the Guiana Indians,” 
Thirtieth annual report (1908-9) of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
1915, pp. 182 f.; German transl. of the tale in Koch-Grinberg, of. cit., pp. 35 f. 

86R,. Lenz, Estudios Araucanos, VIII: “Cuentos de orijen europeo,” Annal. de la 
Univers. de Chile, XCVII, 1 (1897); Arauk. Marchen u. Erzahlungen, pp. 48 ff.; 
S. de Sauniére, “Cuentos populares araucanos y chilenos,” Rewista Chil. de Hist. y 
Geogr. XVII (1916), 1, 79 ff; 93 #.; XIX (1916), 2, 89 f.; XXI (1917), 261 ff. 
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everywhere in the New World until the arrival of the Span- 
iards. However, the Mapuche soon recognized the great 
value of this animal for their warfare against the Conquista- 
dores and took up horse breeding with great success using 
the horses they had taken as booty. Ever since then the horse 
has become the best friend and inseparable companion of 
the Mapuche. Even the poorest among them owns a horse. 
Thus it is quite possible that the ride on horseback is but a 
later addition made at a time when the horse had become 
indispensable in the life of the Mapuche. Moreover, the 
horse plays a major role only in version A; in version B the 
journey to the land of the dead is made on horseback and by 
boat; in version C the dead man arrives at the hut on horse- 
back, but the action takes place in the interior of the hut; in 
version D the dead bride comes on foot to the place agreed 
upon, and for the ride the horse of the living bridegroom is 
used. Professor Lenz comments on version A: “However 
much ‘The bride of the dead’ recalls the famous myth which 
has found so poetical an expression in the celebrated ballad 
‘Lenore’ of the German poet Birger, at least it is complete- 
ly araucanized and can well be original.’” 

The manner of burial, at the beginning of version A, is in 
full agreement with the oldest reports we have concerning 
the funeral rites among the Mapuche; all the possessions of 
a dead tribesman are laid in the grave with him, especially 
his arms and riding equipment; all his horses are killed on 
the grave. 

The abducting of the bride in versions A and D also cor- 
responds to an old custom of the Mapuche. Usually the 
father and the bridegroom of the girl have agreed before- 
hand on the price to be paid for the bride. On a certain day, 
the young man, aided by some friends, invades the hut of his 
bride’s father. All male persons of the family are absent. 
The women have prepared a semblance of a defense. The 


87Estudios Araucanos, VII: “Cuentos miticos,’ Annal. de la Univers. de Chile, 
XCIV (1896), 2, 691. 
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abductor brings the girl to his hut. After a few days, he goes 
to his bride’s father and pays the price agreed upon whereby 
the girl becomes his legal property. Such an abduction is 
the subject of the following song: 


Sister, sister, what rapture it would be should you consent to marry me. 
And should your love for me be fervent as mine is deep for you, how full 
of happiness would we together be. 

Sister, sister, I’ve come from far away to fetch you with me. "Twas but 
to see you that I slept two nights deep in the forests which separate your 
hut from mine, and swimming with my horse, crossed over rivers when they 


cut short my path. 

That ride upon my horse has all but spent my strength. Instead of giving 
myself up to sleep when daylight disappeared, the moon became a witness 
to my thoughts of you, and to my desire to reach you and to determine 
whether you really do love me as I love you. 

I own kine and horses and sheep with which to purchase you, and when 
I mount my horse I put on spurs of silver, and my horse’s bit is wrought 


of the same metal. 
Sister, sister, come let us flee; we shall be happy. And should your 


parents defy our love, I have friends and strength to carry you away to 
be my wife by sacrificing all that I possess. 
Sister, sister, I pray you pity me, and love me as I love you.® 


In version A, the dead lover sings a similar song, and gives 
as reason for doing so: “Our forefathers always did that 
when they abducted a girl as a bride.” He tries to persuade 
the girl to flee with him by referring to the gossip of the 
people. The same motif is found in two other songs: “People 
are talking so much about us. Therefore let us go away.’™ 
“Let us go to another country! In this country the people are 
talking so much about us.’ In version A, the girl becomes 
insane on the grave of her dead lover. This seems to have 
been the original conclusion. In a later addition, however, 
the bride’s father goes to the father of the youth to inquire 





38R, Lenz, Estudios Araucanos, X: “Cantos araucanos en moluche i pehuenche,” 
Annal. de la Univers. de Chile, XCVIII (1897), 2, 302 f.; cf. similar songs in Felix 
de Augusta, Lecturas Araucanas, pp. 157 f.; 282; 292; 299 f. 

39Felix de Augusta, Lecturas Araucanas, p. 277. 

407 bid., p. 292. 
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about his daughter. The real reason of his visit is, of course, 
the fact that the bridegroom has not come to him to pay the 
price for his daughter. They find the girl in the cemetery 
sitting on her dead lover’s horse which, according to the cus- 
tom, has been killed on his grave. Finally the father of the 
youth purchases the girl and kills her on the grave of his 
son. All this is in accordance with the Mapuche custom. 

In version B, there is a description of the land of the dead 
and of the journey to it. It is essentially the same as given 
by Father Rosales. The land of the dead is on the other side 
of the Pacific Ocean, a sad and cold country which produces 
no other fruits than black potatoes; even the chicha has a 
black color, and the wood for making fire is wet and of poor 
quality.“ According to another work of Rosales, Conquista 
spiritual de Chile, of which only a few fragments are pre- 
setved, the Indians believed that the soul on the way to the 
land of the dead passed across a small island in the neigh- 
borhood of the island de la Mocha, south of Concepcion. 
The inhabitants of this island exploited the belief of the 
Indians on the continent by bringing them news of their re- 
cently deceased relatives, and receiving large gifts for such 
messages.” The Indians of Chiloé believed that the dead, 
before crossing the sea, gathered in the lagoon Cucao in the 
Departamento Castro.* 

In all our versions it is the a/we, “the living corpse,” who 
has left his grave. In versions A and C, the dead does not 
wish to be touched for fear that his real nature might be rec- 
ognized. Both times he uses the excuse that his body is full 
of pain. In version C, the dead, for the same reason, forbids 
his wife to kindle a fire. The following night he does not 
enter the hut until the fire is put out, and he leaves before 
daybreak. As he rides away, his body rattles “as if sticks were 


410 p. cit., I, 163. 
42Cf, J. T. Medina, Los aborijenes de Chile, Santiago de Chile, 1882, p. 239 f. 
43F, J. Cavada, Chiloé y los Chilotes, Estudios de folklore y linguistica de la 


Provincia de Chilo#, Santiago de Chile, 1914, p. 85. 
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hitting together,” and finally he is expressly called a skeleton. 
In version D, the eyes of the dead girl have sunk deep into 
her head and she is called by the proper name a/we. In the 
Arawak version, the woman sees how the worms are crawl- 
ing in and out of the body of her husband. On this point the 
nature of the dead in our Indian tales is the same as in the 
European Lenore ballads and tales. Concerning the English 
and Scottish ballads, L. Ch. Wimberly says: “That the ballad 
revenant is a living corpse can hardly be questioned, for not 
only does our ghost share in the attributes of the dead and 
reflect its condition, but appears in certain instances to be 
identical with it.” 

In version C, the dead man becomes, as in some Slav 
Lenore variations, a horrible vampire. Since his death has 
been caused by lack of blood, he leaves his grave every night 
and sucks the blood of his wife to gain new strength. 

In version B, it is the excessive grieving of the woman 
which brings her dead husband back to this world. Every 
night she cries and calls him, and the first question of the 
returning dead is why she called so much for him. That the 
grief of the living destroys the rest of the dead and causes 
them to return is a popular belief found in many countries.” 
In version D, the dead bride comes to the meeting place at 
the appointed time because she wishes to make good a promise 
she has given while still alive. 

Burger leaves it undetermined in his “Lenore” whether or 
not the girl dies in consequence of her frightful experience. 
In the English version, “The Suffolk Miracle,” she fades 
away and dies shortly afterwards. This happens in many 
Lenore-tales; in others, the girl returns after many years to 
her father’s house, and her family no longer recognizes her. 
In our Indian tales, the girl becomes insane on the grave of 
her dead lover in version A; in version B and in the Arawak 
version the woman dies after a short time. 


44Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads, Chicago, 1928, p. 234. 
45Cf, ibid., pp. 230 ff. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR Peace. Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII to 
Pius XII. Edited by the Rev. Harry C. Koenig, $.T.D. Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943. Pp. xxv, 894. $7.50. 
Every form in which the Papacy is wont to proclaim its social teaching 

is here represented: addresses to pilgrims, messages to Eucharistic and other 

Congresses, allocutions to the College of Cardinals, radio addresses, and 

even congratulatory telegrams to individuals. Included is a part of the letter 

addressed to Fordham University by Pope Pius XII on the occasion of its 

Centenary three years ago. Letters of the Papal Secretary of State are con- 

sidered by the Editor as declarations of Papal teaching. 

The space devoted to each pontificate expands as we approach the present. 
Some readers would undoubtedly prefer to see more space devoted to Pius X. 
To name but one document of his that has lasting importance and is not 
represented here, his letter condemning Si/lon comes to mind. It is a great 
convenience, of course, to have at hand so many of Pius XII’s social declara- 
tions, especially his great Christmas Messages. 

A word about the amplitude of the topics covered will clarify the implica- 
tions of the title. Principles for Peace deals with more than Papal directives 
in the international sphere. Many observers have insisted that this war is 
compenetrated by a social revolution. Monsignor Sheen took that view in 
his radio addresses last spring, and Professor Laski has stressed the same 
idea in Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time. The Popes have taken 
this view, too. The Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant ‘Declaration on 
World Peace’”’ presents seven principles drawn from Papal and other sources 
which show that lasting peace can be built on no other foundations than 
internal social order in each nation as well as external social order among 




























nations. 
Those who complain that Papal social teaching is too general will find 


in the Index of this volume how particularized it is. The Popes here speak 
on air-raids, alliances between nations, various types of associations, blockades, 
the clergy and the language problem, the cancellation of war costs and 
damages, the Four-Power Pact of 1933, the invasion of Poland, economic 
isolationism, racialism, the evil of spendthrift governments, a society of 
nations, arbitration, armaments, authority, liberty, justice, charity. In this 
volume one can learn the Papal teaching on all contemporary issues, as 
these affect the individual, the family, education, industry, agriculture, popu- 
lation, the State, different races, different nations and linguistic groups. 
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The ceaseless exhortation of the Popes is for greater charity on the 
part of all men. Charity is called the soul of the social order. We are 
repeatedly warned not to rely on mere justice, nor to be misled into thinking 
that any political system-making will produce peace unless men learn to love 
their fellows. 

The Editor’s very interesting Introduction does not discuss the theological 
question of the authority attaching to these Papal directives. He mentions 
the fact that “all look to him [the Pope] as their father in Christ, and his 
is the responsibility before God of thinking, planning, caring for all, irrespec- 
tive of nation or language or class,” and he speaks of the volume as har- 
vesting “the accumulated wisdom of these past sixty-five years.” Perhaps 
the technical nature of the question set it outside the scope of an Introduction 
to a book like this. The additional circumstance that the volume contains 
all sorts of Papal declarations would have made it a hard matter to handle. 
But a word of caution is in order, for some have a tendency to stifle dis- 
cussion by citing phrases from Papal pronouncements which were never 
meant to close issues once and for all. Perhaps our theologians will take 
up the question of the authority of the Pope in social matters to make clearer 
the illuminating suggestions contained in the Encyclicals themselves. Not 
only Quadragesimo Anno but Divini Redemptoris makes a clear distinction 
between the role of the Church in outlining guiding principles for social 
reconstruction and the role of social scientists and statesmen in discussing 


definite technical systems. And even the guiding principles, Pius XI reminds 
us, are susceptible “of varied concrete applications according to the diversified 
conditions of times and places and people.’”’ One even wonders whether the 
statement that the Church indicates “the safe way of securing the happy 
progress of society” might not be just as properly translated (since the Latin 


had no article) “a safe way.... 
Intercredal cooperation is not indexed. This is unfortunate in view of 


the live issue it has become. We have already alluded to the Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant “Declaration on World Peace.” The subject belongs to the 
field covered by this volume. The Very Reverend Canon E. J. Mahoney, 
D.D., in the Clergy Review for July, 1942, went to the trouble of present- 
ing selections from fourteen Papal documents, from Leo XIII to Pius XII, 
bearing upon intercredal cooperation in promoting social programs. 

There is one other notable omission in the Index. Under “Class distinc- 
tions, Catholic doctrine on,” no reference is made to paragraph 134 (in 
Rerum Novarum) where Leo XIII gives perhaps the clearest statement of 
the Popes on natural inequalities. 

Lastly, one notices that Pius XI’s important letter to the Mexican 
Hierarchy, Firmissimam Constantiam, of March 28, 1937, is omitted. Per- 
haps the improved condition of the Church in Mexico amply warrants this 
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ignoring of the echoes of past discord. But the letter is important. It re- 
iterates the conditions of a just uprising in such terms as to give color to 
the opinion that modern wars can meet the old conditions required to justify 
resort to arms. True, in the volume as it stands there can be found quite 
enough references to Papal statements praising the just defense of one’s 
country. There is no pacifism in Principles for Peace. 

To Archbishop Stritch, who suggested the idea of this book to the Editor, 
and wrote the Preface, the Catholics of the United States owe much. 


Principles for Peace deserves to become for all serious students of Catholic 


social doctrine in English-speaking countries the one indispensable workbook. 
Rosert C. HARTNETT. 


Fordham University. 


THE Pope’s New Orper. By Philip Hughes. London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1943. Pp. 232. 9/6; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. Pp. 329. $2.50. 

Pius XII on Wortp Prosiems. By James W. Naughton, S.J. New York: 
The America Press, 1943. Pp. xxiv, 199. $2.00. 

The voice that has sounded from the Vatican from the first word of Leo 
in 1878, in his inaugural Inscrutabili, to the last utterance of Pius XII has 
called for a New Order. That means a new way of life. This new way of 
life cannot come from science, politics, economics. It must come from truth. 
The truth of man and the truth of God. The modern world has been thrown 
off its balance for it has abandoned the truth of God. In that abandonment 
we have the cause of the modern muddle, the loss of the truth of man. 

From the days of Leo to the present, leaders in every walk of life have 
discussed the ills of our ailing world, and proposed their remedies. The ills 
they have been talking of were symptoms of a world’s disease. The fever 
for gold, consuming the energies of men and nations, is a symptom. Its cause 
is the age-old folly of godlessness. 

The Popes strike through the symptoms and reveal the cause of world 
sickness. ‘They give the remedy to be applied to the cause not the symptom. 
The New Order means bringing back the world to its right foundation, God 
and the Law of God. Its plan is found in the various statements that have 
come from the Vatican for more than half a century. 

Father Hughes, in The Pope’s New Order, unfolds the plan clearly and 
concisely. He makes the encyclicals vibrate. He takes them out of their 
cumbersome Latin setting, omits what is not essential in their thought, and 
gives a complete synthesis of a way of life that makes sense, for it is rooted 
in reason and truth, the truth of God and the truth of man. His book is 
divided into nine chapters. The first chapter explains the basic cause of world 
unrest and the remedies necessary for its cure, as Leo XIII, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XIJ have analyzed them. The succeeding chapters deal 
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with some of the false solutions proposed, consider the function of the State 
and its powers, the Catholic attitude toward the State, the family, education, 
the workers in our present social order, and finally the international problem. 

Pius XII on World Problems, by Father Naughton, gives a definite answer 
to the question: “What does the Pope say on our modern problems?” He 
classifies all the pronouncements of the present Holy Father, and presents a 
readable survey of his teachings on questions of the day. The volume closes 
with a good bibliography of the present pontificate, and an index. 

These two books give a complete picture of Papal thought on modern 
problems. They highlight its unity. A reader familiar with the encyclicals 
will get a finer appreciation of their solid cohesion. One who is not too 
familiar with these precious documents will be stimulated to further study. 

Auriesville, N. Y. GERALD CarR TREACY. 


PEACE AND REconstRUCTION. A Catholic Layman’s Approach. By Michael 
O’Shaughnessy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. viii, 152. $2.00. 
At a time when, it seems, efforts toward postwar reconstruction are taking 

a form that is far from that envisaged by the great social Encyclicals of Popes 

Leo XIII, Pius XI and the present Supreme Pontiff, it is as well for all 

professing Christians to be reminded of the exact nature of the Papal teaching. 

Every age is preoccupied with the problems that press most urgently upon 
its collective conscience. Yet the intense interest of the present generation 
in social and economic matters is in itself a sign of a more profound phenom- 
enon. Many see, in the solution of the problems, not merely the bringing 
about of more humane conditions of living, but a panacea for all the ills of 
humanity. The expression of this creed of scientific humanism was well 
framed by Professor A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chicago, in his 
lecture at Philadelphia, in 1940. “Slowly but surely, the method of science 
will help to make life more intelligent, toil more cheerful, fear and hatred, 
pain and tears less prevalent in our lives.” 

Mr. Michael O’Shaughnessy’s book attempts to apply the teaching contained 
in the great Papal social encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno 
to our domestic, social and economic scene. The author has grasped the 
important fact that the Popes were not interested in any specific political or 
economic system as such, but that their concern was primarily for the hier- 
archy of values, spiritual and material, which exist in man. 

In the first part of Peace and Reconstruction, Mr. O’Shaughnessy attempts 
a necessarily brief historical explanation of how modern capitalism came to be 
the ugly thing that it is. He does not mince words. 


A simple definition of the capitalistic order is a civilization in which all things 
are evaluated in terms of money. It is materialistic; its fundamental object is per- 
sonal profit; its political credo is plutocracy; its social philosophy is the survival of 
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the fittest; its motivating force is greed and selfishness; and its end is social injustice, 
hence extreme social insecurity (pp. 8-9.) 


Gilbert Murray, in his Religio Grammatici described the same phenomeon 
in another way. For the truth is that the evils which have descended upon 
our generation are not due to any system as such, but are rather the sum and 
total effects of cold, impersonal materialism, the worship of Mammon. Says 


Gilbert Murray: 


The enemy has no definite name, though in a certain degree we all know him; 
He who puts the body before the spirit, the dead before the living, who makes things 
only to sell them, who has forgotten that there is such a thing as truth, and measures 
the world by advertisement and money, who daily defiles the beauty that surrounds 
him and makes vulgar the tragedy. 


All this Mr. O’Shaughnessy points out, in an enlightened and informative 
manner. In his opinion the present industrial machine age is likely to continue 
for many years to come, and we are thereby placed in a mass-production wage 
economy. ‘This, in itself, in the opinion of Catholic social theorists, seems 
to militate greatly against the possibility of any radical Christianization of the 
social order. Mr. O’Shaughnessy attempts, however, to make the best of what 
he finds. He sees a certain good in the capitalistic system, and he proceeds 
to show how this good can be perpetuated, in a less vicious form, by increasing 
wages to an adequate level to meet human needs, and by making them con- 
tinuous. This can be achieved by “assurance against the evils of all major 
economic hazards from the cradle to the grave.” This system, however, will 
seem to many to savor too much of Belloc’s “servile state.” To Mr. Belloc, 
the nub of the economic crisis is to be found in the meaning of property. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, on the other hand, holds that in our economy “wages 
take the place of property for these masses” (p. 69). Wages become the 
“vested interests” of the majority of workers. 

If we are looking toward a Christian social order it is doubtful if any 
patching up of our present capitalistic system, which tends almost inevitably 
toward the concentration of industrial power, and control over the means of 
production, will of itself solve the grave moral problems which unrestricted 
competition and avarice have brought into the world. A new spiritual 
dynamism and full bellies do not go together. 

This book, however, is a notable attempt to apply the spirit of the Papal 
Encyclicals to the present realities of our social and economic system. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy is full of that zeal for ‘grandiose undertakings,” to which the 
present Pope referred hopefully in his message “To the Church in the United 
States.” It is in this spirit that the book is written, and we commend it warmly 
to those who are studying the problem. 


Toronto, Canada. C. J. Eustace. 
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RussIA AND Postwar Europe. By David J. Dallin. Translated by F. K. 
Lawrence. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 230. $2.75. 
This volume forms the second of a trilogy. In Soviet Russia’s Foreign 

Policy, 1939-1942 (New Haven, 1943), Dr. Dallin earned high praise for 

his cool and scholarly interpretation of Russian diplomacy during the first 

three years of the existing war. The present volume seeks, in the same 
judicious spirit, to dissect the strategy of 1943 and to evaluate the factors 
which may decide Soviet policy until the war ends and after. When his 
third monograph, applying the same aseptic criticism to the “Far Eastern 
triangle,” is completed, Dr. Dallin’s three books will provide one of the 
sanest and most penetrating estimates of that many-faceted problem, “the 

Russian enigma.” 

No one, even in high Soviet circles, could predict Russian foreign policy 
with certainty. This study weighs the factors, “constants,” “variables,” and 
“probabilities,” which have shaped and may reasonably be expected to shape 
that policy. The Communist experiment modified the form and expression 
of Russia’s outward drives; but Dr. Dallin insists upon a genetic link between 
the forces of patriotism, pan-slavism and imperialism, characteristic of Czarist 
Russia, and the expanding energies which have made possible the diplomatic 
and military triumphs of the U.S.S.R. The present struggle has excited a 
tremendous outburst of national enthusiasm among the Russian peoples. A 
reading of realities suggests that, with France disorganized and Italy defeated, 
a collapse of Germany might leave all eastern and even western Europe 
under the shadow of Russian might, compelling the Anglo-Saxon powers 
themselves to set a limit to Russian expansion. 

Russian diplomats would almost certainly regard any federation of Europe 
as a potential threat, and would meet it by the creation of a Soviet “security 
sphere” reaching to Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople. The status and 
attitude of Germany and the German army in postwar Europe would thus 
assume definitive importance, and Dr. Dallin ventures the flat prediction: 
“It will consequently be the policy of Soviet Russia, after the defeat of 
Hitlerism, to see Germany preserved as an important European power” 
(p. 209). The status of Japan will likewise be a crétical factor, for the 
collapse of the Japanese empire would further strengthen Russia, but a 
consideration of the Far Eastern Question and its implications is deferred to 
the succeeding volume. 

The prospects of enduring peace in the postwar world are, to Dr. Dallin’s 
way of thinking, “none too optimistic.” He expresses a hope, however, in 
his concluding pages, that the Russian people, having asserted their strength 
in war, will dare to assert it in peace, and demand a lasting alliance with 
London-Paris-Washington. This would, he admits, constitute “a new 
Russian policy” but it would “give Europe one of the principal conditions 
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for a long lasting peace which otherwise would be impossible of realization” 


(p. 223). 
Sarah Lawrence College. GEOFFREY BRUUN. 






Tue Russian Enicma. An Interpretation. By W. H. Chamberlin. New 

York: Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. viii, 321. $2.75. 

SouL oF Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. 

Pp. xiii, 200. $2.75. 

Mr. Chamberlin understands that “genuine enduring friendship between 
the American and Russian peoples” cannot be based on “falsehood and propa- 
ganda” and that “there is no excuse for representing the Soviet form of 
government and social order as either better or worse than the facts warrant.” 
He spent twelve years (1922-34) in Russia as correspondent; he has con- 
tinued to collect and systematize all kinds of information on later events; 
he knows books written in Russian before the Revolution; he quotes from 
Soviet sources, but takes into consideration interpretations by impartial 
students. In presenting historical events, he reaches almost epic simplicity, 
and in discussing the present situation and the prospects for the years to 
come he presents questions and answers with admirable clarity. 

Mr. Chamberlin knows that “no European country grew so visibly in 
mental stature between 1800 and 1900” as Russia. He emphasizes that it 
was the March (democratic) and not the November (Communist) Revolu- 
tion that established political and civil liberties and abolished racial dis- 
crimination, a fact too often forgotten by admirers of Communism. In 
contrast to the conceptual scheme used by Crane Brinton in the Anatomy 
of Revolution, he correctly establishes four, not two phases, in the Com- 
munist Revolution. Summarizing his excellent discussion of the Soviet 
foreign policy, he says: “Only a propaganda film with a magnificent contempt 
for historic truth and fact could present Soviet foreign policy as an unbroken 
and unalloyed record of sweetness and light.” 

Mr. Chamberlin’s judgments about the outcome of the Russian Revolution 
and the prospects of Russia’s cooperation with Western nations are sound. 
He is aware of the centrast between the military and industrial achievements 
and the paucity of intellectual contributions made under the Communist 
dictatorship. The cause is that “the professed ultimate ends of the Soviet 
regime are those of Russia’s dreamers and social prophets, but the means 
that have been employed are the means of the most ruthless Russian despots.” 
He does not doubt that, “for the Soviet government, the frontier of 1941 
is indisputable,” but that, beyond this frontier, Stalin “has repudiated annex- 
ionist designs.” ‘Russia under Stalin most probably will be an easier partner 
in international dealings than Russia under Lenin.” 
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When speaking of the abolition of serfdom (1861) the author omits to 
say that, in contrast with similar reforms in other parts of Europe, the 
peasants were granted the larger part of the land they tilled. Lenin’s belief 
in a resolute minority of professional revolutionists was very definitely not 
instinctive, but doctrinaire. Lenin did not repudiate the money “expro- 
priated” by a group of Bolsheviks under Stalin’s leadership; part of the roubles 
robbed were offered for exchange in a Paris bank. In Russia, Sverdlov was 
never considered “president of the Republic.” 

Since official Russia is more brilliant in material than in spiritual achieve- 
ments, it is only natural that the author has not devoted much attention to 
cultural and spiritual phenomena. It is fortunate that another book has 
appeared which emphasizes just this aspect of the situation. Helen Iswolsky’s 
Soul of Russia communicates to the reader some aspects of Russia’s religious 
life, especially the “kenotic” aspect of Russian Orthodoxy. The book is by 
no means a history of the Russian Orthodox Church, but it clearly shows 
the influence of religion on Russian philosophy and literature. It portrays 
several outstanding actors on the Russian cultural scene, some emphasizing 
Russia’s aloofness, others espousing the cause of universalism. In this way, 
new light is thrown on the exceedingly important phenomenon of the per- 
sistence of religion in Russia despite twenty years of reckless religious perse- 
cution and on the recent retreat of the Communist government culminating 
in the permission to elect a Patriarch and to open a theological seminary 
for the training of priests. Written in a simple and readable style, Miss 


Iswolsky’s book will help Catholics to understand their separated brothers 


in the East. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


BRAZIL IN THE Makinc. By José Jobim. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1943. Pp. x, 318. $3.50. 

Senhor Jobim has written a book less for the general American public than 
for specialists interested in a thoroughgoing economic survey of our great 
southern associate in the present war. Brazil in the Making belongs on the 
reference shelf along with the economic strategist’s ready-to-hand yearbooks. 

Indeed, the most casual reading of the book, with its many tables and 
extraordinary wealth of detail (even the cracker and bun production of the 
country is recorded) indicates the significance of Brazil with respect to 
hemisphere integrity. Up until Pearl Harbor 35 per cent of the imports 
of the United States came from Asia. As a result new sources of rubber 
and tin now have to be found; José Jobim points to his native land. The 
babassu kernel of Brazil can replace oriental copra; oiticica has already taken 
the place of Chinese tung, while Brazilian jute is an adequate substitute for 
Indian burlap. The cassava and pepper of Brazil can take the place of the 
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starch and spice that formerly came from the Dutch East Indies. Our 
southern neighbor’s chromium, iron, manganese and nickel will make up for 
our loss of the Philippine, New Caledonian and other sources. 

Nevertheless, the “prudent social revolution” that began in 1930 seeks 
also a certain amount of self-sufficiency for the thoroughly industrialized 
Brazil of tomorrow. The third largest country on the map, capable of sup- 
porting up to four hundred millions, will no longer be content to exist as a 
mere natural treasurehouse for the world to exploit, or to suffer the con- 
comitant nightmare of mono-culture cycles that has been her lot in the past. 

Constant references in Dr. Jobim’s work convince the reader that Getulio 
Vargas’ authoritarian government is largely responsible for Brazil’s remark- 
able progress toward economic self-realization. Growing industrialization 
has been kept in hand by the regime’s construction of one of the most ad- 
vanced labor legislation systems in the world. Governmental solicitude faced 
the danger of mono-culture in many ways; for example, through the en- 
forced use of Brazilian gas mixed with alcohol made from otherwise surplus 
sugar. Where four millions of bags of coffee used to be burned annually in 
Brazil, the Government has now sponsored the manufacture of the interest- 
ing coffee plastic Cafelite and its useful by-products. 

Brazil’s sudden transition from a raw material economy to an industrial 
setup means that she is now in need of American equipment rather than 
capital in order to process the mining metals the United States demand. 
Consequently the pages of Brazil in the Making reiterate Mr. Churchill’s 
plea to industrialized America: ‘Give us the tools and we will do the job.” 
Senhor Jobim in the present circumstances advocates an industrial alignment 
of Brazil with the United States to supplement the political alignment. 
Woodstock College, Md. FRANK FADNER. 


FREEDOM FoRGOTTEN AND REMEMBERED. By Helmut Kuhn. Chapel Hill: 

The University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. 267. $2.50. 

The reader who expects new revelations about Nazism or unknown 
political material will be disappointed with this book. It represents rather 
a philosophical interpretation of the phenomena of Nazism, considered as 
emanations of one great fundamental aberration of the human mind: not only 
has the body of man been dressed in uniform; his very raind has been put in 
a strait jacket. Dr. Kuhn’s investigation is dedicated to the question of 
how this could come about. Freedom, he says, was taken from the mind 
not only by violence and coercion but also by passive submission and enthu- 
siastic subordination. In two philosophical schools, in Historicism (founded 
by Wilhelm Dilthey) and Existential Philosophy (which is rooted in the 
philosophy of Kierkegaard), the author sees the background from which 


Nazism developed. 
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Dr. Kuhn holds that the Weimar Republic was a democracy without 
democrats. But what of the ten million workers, organized in the Trade 
Unions, and what of such representatives of the middle classes as Arthur 
Liebert, who was president of the Kantian Society when Helmut Kuhn was 
the secretary? The judgment of Mr. Kuhn on Stresemann, the “ci-devant 
liberal,” and on Walter Rathenau’s adherence to Nietzsche’s doctrine of the 
master-race and his alleged admiration for the Junker-class seem somewhat 
exaggerated. Yet the author’s criticism of the Center Party and the Social 
Democrats, and his conclusion that the German Republic fell a victim to 
political despair can be accepted. The two leading poets of the decades 
before Hitler, Rainer Maria Rilke and Stefan George, were lacking in a 
humanistic attitude. Rilke was “drunken with the presence of God in 
things small and great,” but “prone to overlook the toiling human brother 
at his side.” His mysticism did not originate, like Christian mysticism, in 
charity. George was “the aesthete converted into the prophet of nihilism.” 
The lack of character among the so-called intellectual leaders of the German 
nation is shown by an interesting example: a well-known teacher in the 
University of Berlin passed between 1932 and 1933 through four different 
phases of philosophical development, all of them documented by pamphlets 
and articles—and each corresponded exactly to the attitude of the political 
group which happened to be in power. 

Helmut Kuhn keeps returning to the question: How was it possible for 
the nation of Bach, Kant and Goethe to become an accomplice of Hitler and 
his crimes? Split personality? The reasons lie deeper. It was not so much 
the materialistic philosophy of the nineteenth century as the modern phil- 
osophy of Oswald Spengler (who saw the salvation of the doomed Occident 
only in the systematic education of a machine man) and the philosophy of 
Ortega y Gasset (who longed for feudalism and a thorough subjugation of 
the masses). The Wandervoegel with their meetings in the “Nest,” their 
celebrations of half-pagan solstice rites round the blazing campfire, “hair 
long, breeches short, folk songs on the lips, a guitar slung round the neck, 
intoxicating vagaries in the mind,” and other apparent protests against 
“bourgeois” life contributed immensely to the coming up of Nazism. 

Tragic as it may sound, both Fascism and National Socialism came to 
power as popular movements and, therefore, as “democratic” movements. 
The will to power preached by Mussolini and Hitler was accompanied by a 
will to submission in the German and the Italian peoples. The general 
despair which arose after the first world war may serve as an explanation 
and, perhaps, as an excuse. The fact itself cannot be denied. 

Impressive, although not new, are the remarks of Mr. Kuhn concerning 
the attitude of the responsible statesmen in the English and French democra- 
cies who refused to take cognizance of the most obvious facts of German 
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rearmament. When “the logic of passion” had reached its climax it was too 
late to stop history on its fateful way. By 1933, it was possible for Julius 
Streicher, Gauleiter of Franconia, to address to the members of the German 
Academy of Education the following words: “It is only on one or two 
exceptional points that Christ and Hitler stand comparison, for Hitler is 
far too big a man to be compared with one so petty.” 

After an interesting examination of the differences between the State 
ideology of Totalitarianism and Communism—the final purpose of Com- 
munism is the abolition of the State—the author develops his ideas on true 
victory. This is understood to be the reaching of the ultimate basis of human 
freedom and its transcendental origin. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 


THE FicHT For FREEDOM. College Readings in Wartime. Edited by Roger 
Sherman Loomis and Gabriel M. Liegey. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xi, 332. $1.50. 

FREEDOM SPEAKS. Ideals of Democracy in Poetry and Prose. Selected by 
George F. Reynolds and Donald F. Connors. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1943. Pp. xvi, 279. $2.00. 

According to the editors of The Fight for Freedom, those in charge of 
war training programs “recognize the plain fact that most freshmen know 
too little of the significant persons and events in the history of this country, 
and need to acquire facility and accuracy in the use of their own language.” 
They hope that other instructors, wishing to meet the same needs, may find 
the book useful. To help remedy the ignorance in historical matters, the 
book first of all presents the story of the “fight for freedom” from 1776 to 
the present day. This single and extremely simplified theme is developed 
by quotations from historic documents, such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proclamation, President Wil- 
son’s War Message of 1917, and by generous selections from works of more 
literary flavor or at least illustrative of the various phases of the unfolding 
theme. Thus, we run across something from Tom Paine, a passage from 
Huckleberry Finn, Stephen Vincent Benét’s description of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, a chapter from Parkman’s The Oregon Trail. The ideals of 
the present war, too, find voice in the great speech of Winston Churchill 
after Dunkirk, and in the Atlantic Charter. 

The other intention of the editors, namely, to help students to express 
themselves with more facility and accuracy, is implemented by a group of 
essays presenting practical ideas on the uses and misuses of words, and by 
another group of examples in expository writing. This last group contains 
excellent models of the kind of writing essential in the fighting services, in 


science, and in industry. 
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In trying to straddle the two fields of history and English composition, 
this book falls foul of the fence and offers no adequate instrument for either 
of its expressed purposes. The historical selections and the connecting epitomes 
composed by the editors do not build up into a cohesive account. In a class of 
English composition many of the historical documents would serve as poor 
models. Used as supplementary reading to a history course, much of its 
kaleidoscopic material would be helpful. 

Freedom Speaks, sponsored by the College English Association, “is an 
attempt to present ideas of freedom and democracy in terms mainly of imagina- 
tive literature.” The selections are grouped according to these general 
themes: 


The wonder and mystery of man; the worth and dignity of the individual; the 
need for belief in equality and for tolerance, for freedom and for vigilance in its 
defense, for cooperation and good-fellowship; and these traits as illustrated not only 
in special classes of men, such as the pioneers and the immigrants, but also in com- 
mon, everyday citizens, and especially in Lincoln....Then follow selections on great 
moments and famous persons in the long struggle for freedom from Thermopylae to 
the last war; and the book concludes with brave hopes for the future of our country 
and the world (Preface). 


For the most part, the selections give evidence of good taste and a sense of 
values on the part of the editors. However, some of the pieces, the poetic 
ones especially, can offer no claim for inclusion other than that they speak 
enthusiastically about Freedom with a capital F. There is something too much 


of Walt Whitman (quoted thirteen times). The anthology would be none the 
poorer without the overweening bombast of Swinburne’s line: “Glory to Man 
in the highest, for Man is the Master of Things.” 

A serene statement from St. Thomas Aquinas, showing that the true dignity 
of man comes from his origin and his eternal destiny, though less thumping, 
perhaps, would hit nearer the center and would remind us of the rock bottom 
principle of all democracy. Furthermore, in an anthology which includes an 
excellent adaptation from Confucius on the “Foundation of Things,” would 
it be out of place to quote an eloquent paragraph from an Encyclical of either 
of those two valiant and articulate defenders of the rights of the individual 
and the common man, Leo XIII and Pius XI? 

Had these anthologies contained more selections showing why liberty must 
sometimes be restricted, they would have achieved a more balanced account 
of the nature of freedom. 

Fordham University. Joun V. Curry. 


FORERUNNERS OF FREEDOM. By Jerome Nathanson. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 177. $2.50. 
In this book the author presents us with four figures, Emerson, Whitman, 
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James and Dewey, whom he has grouped together as prophets of our democ- 
racy. It is apparently his belief that if democracy is to meet the difficulties 
that lie ahead, the democratic spirit in each of us needs to imbibe deeply of 
the wisdom of the prophets. There is much that is of value in his exposition 
of these four important Americans. He feels deeply the seriousness of his 
subject and has been at pains to communicate to his readers his own passion 
for our democratic way of life. 

Unfortunately, he does not illumine the body of thought and belief out of 
which men like Emerson and James molded their democratic faith. The rich 
dialectic between their spiritual quest and the sense of the infinite profundity 
of human personality is missed. The result is, that for all the author’s expo- 
sition of philosophical background, Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance seems 
rather empty and James’s image of free creative personality lacks the lustre 
it undoubtedly has when embedded within the reality of James’s religious 
quest and his passion for truth. One cannot help feeling that the author has 
allowed Dewey’s rather narrow survey of life to interpose itself between him 
and his rich subject matter. In his final paragraphs the essential weakness of 
his own outlook is evident. He is too satisfied with the usual patter, such as 
that human life can become better “not only materially, but really better” 
without offering us any soul-satisfying idea of what-“really better’ can pos- 


sibly mean. 
Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLtock. 


THE Morat IDEALS oF Our CIVILIZATION. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New 

York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. Pp. xix, 636. $5.00. 

Cast in a not very different form, this book might have been published 
as a dictionary or calendar of moral philosophers and philosophies. It is not 
a critical. inquiry into the spirit of our civilization, but a summary of what 
writers and philosophers from Socrates to Oswald Spengler, Ortega y Gasset 
and John Dewey have had to say on the subject of morality and the good life. 
Five sixths of the book is given to the post-Reformation period. The method 
is pedagogical ; the style is pedestrian. The philosophers are presented, grouped 
and ticketed; and the gist of what each one thought and said is given with 
fair accuracy and succinctness. The gallery is encyclopedic; here one can find 
a convenient summing up of Thomas Aquinas, August Comte, Walt Whit- 
man, Jeremy Bentham, William James, Count Keyserling, and almost every- 
one else who can be fitted even remotely into the category of important think- 
ers. Professor Tsanoff’s book is learnedly documented and has value as a 
convenient reference work for anyone who wants to find out quickly what 
a great philosopher said without reading that philosopher’s works. But it 
reveals no fresh and independent thinking. Much of it is turgidly written. 
Fordham University. Ross HorrMan. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION, 1763-1790. By Evarts Boutell Greene. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xvi, 487. $4.00. 

The fourth volume of the History of American Life by Dr. Greene will 
be welcomed by scholars and the general reader. The spirit of the book 
accords perfectly with the title and the other volumes of the series; for the 
life of the generation that saw America establish her independence is herein 
depicted in all its phases. No human interest, no class or area, seems to have 
escaped the vigilant eye of the author, and the outlook is as broad as the 
America of that day. Eight pages suffice to sketch the campaigns of the war, 
and the purely political is subordinated to the social. The prerevolutionary 
background is drawn in eight chapters, while three are devoted to the years 
of conflict, and five tell the story of reconstruction and the first steps in the 
organization of the American way. 

Although Old World influences and traditions were still paramount in 
government, society, business, religion and education in 1763, all regions 
were beginning to depart from inherited standards and patterns. In the rural 
areas this trend was most evident. Already soil exhaustion was plaguing the 
planter, and living above his means was making him a debtor. Everywhere 
business was hampered by the lack of a uniform medium of exchange, a 
stringency of currency and the fluctuation of paper money. The Caribbean 
trade was essential to a continuance of business relations with England. 
America was an agricultural and commercial community, for manufactur- 
ing was still in its infancy and looked upon as a poor investment. A high 
death rate counterbalanced early marriages and large families. Immigration 
had begun but these arrivals were too few to exert much influence except in 
certain restricted areas. If the legal profession was gaining in prestige, medi- 
cine was largely given over to quacks who preyed upon a gullible public 
hungry for panaceas. While clerical influence had decreased it was still a 
power, especially in rural communities. By and large the clergy stood out 
as the best-educated group in the country. Religious diversity flourished ; 
the sects had begun to proliferate; rationalism and deism had adherents; and 
anti-Catholic prejudice was about as vigorous as ever. The extent of il- 
literacy is uncertain; education was under public, family or Church auspices, 
with a few freelances entering the field. Local newspapers, almanacs, and 
books imported from Europe enjoyed a fairly wide circulation, and there 
was interest in the sciences, especially in astronomy. The frontier was a 
distinct section. To it were drawn immigrants, indented servants whose 
period of service had expired, and hardy spirits from the seaboard. Life 
here was hard and fraught with danger. Here emotional evangelism held 
sway; here lawlessness, and occasionally downright brutality, marked the 
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relations between white men and red. Here too a large-scale environment 
generated an expansive outlook and made men less tolerant of the restraints 
imposed by a distant government. At the same time the tradesmen and 
“mechanics” or the urban communities aspired to greater economic freedom 
and political privileges. Under such circumstances the exploiting of griev- 
ances, especially if coupled with anti-Catholic agitation, was certain to have 
serious consequences. 

The year 1773 brought the Tea Act and the Tea Party, and then events 
moved rapidly. The Coercive Acts and the Quebec Act added to the dis- 
content. In time Paine’s Common Sense and the knowledge that German 
mercenaries were being engaged for service in America, precipitated the 
Declaration of Independence. Because of the complexity of human motives 
it is difficult to discover what made men Whigs or Tories. Because of better 
organization and greater zeal the patriots triumphed. New England suffered 
little in the war; New York and New Jersey were the scenes of considerable 
fighting and much raiding; in the south, the internecine character of the con- 
flict ravaged many sections. Inflation added to the worries of authorities, 
already overwhelmed by the problems of providing the sinews of war and 
adjusting international relations. Not all were self-sacrificing patriots, for 
there were hoarders and profiteers, and a few contemptible souls wished for 
the prolongation of the war so that they might continue to enrich themselves 
through war contracts. 

With peace a new day dawned for America. Travel, new situations and 
wartime associations were not without effect on the thought and manners 
of men after 1783. Sabbath observance relaxed, and in general morals suf- 
fered in the reaction to seven years of conflict. Education, especially at col- 
lege level, was set back, but medicine advanced through imitation of the 
methods of the surgeons attending our French allies. Thousands of German 
troops remained in the country, mingling for the most part with people of 
their own tongue. The repatriated Tory and the nouveaux riches made 
their first appearance in American society. There was no wholesouled 
espousal of complete democracy, but entail, primogeniture and an aristocracy 
were legislated against, and certain religious disqualifications in political 
life were discarded. Economic recovery in the south lagged behind the mid- 
dle States, but nowhere was there quick recovery. With England’s trade 
now denied us, and no substitute as yet acquired, commercial centers suf- 
fered greatly, reacted in time on the rural classes, and culminated in New 
England in Shay’s rebellion. Somewhat discredited by the war, Anglicanism 
and Quakerism lost ground, while Baptists and Catholics gained greater 
freedom. In general religion suffered from the destruction of so many 
churches, and Christianity was put on the defensive by radical attacks on 
orthodox beliefs, the spread of indifferentism and latitudinarianism, and the 
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appearance of incipient Unitarianism. As treaties with Indians opened new 
areas to occupation the frontier lured land promotors, speculators and set- 
tlers, and not a few seaboard families turned their faces toward the set- 
ting sun. This westward exodus brought new problems to the doorstep of 
the government too weakly constituted to cope with the situation. Even 
before his election to the presidency Washington was being enshrined in 
legend, and patriotism was striking deeper roots and producing the American. 
The Foreword avers that this volume harvests the fruit of a lifetime of 
study. This is literally true, for Dr. Greene betrays such an exhaustive and 
sympathetic familiarity with the many-faceted life of these people that he 
may be said to live among them. His synthesis of their life and interests is 
unsurpassed in print. Quotation of phrases and quaint expressions of the 
day add to the piquancy of the narrative. In this connection we would sug- 
gest that Dr. Stiles’s comment on the death of Ethan Allen was so forthright 
that it should not have been omitted, and Silas Deane’s plan for a French 
professor at Yale, revealing Yankee ingenuity at its shrewdest, should have 
been given in deta‘l. One is struck by the omission of mention of the Declara- 
tory Act which rankled so deeply in the American breast. A classified Bibli- 
ography guides the reader in further study of any point. Finally, the format 
of the book makes its perusal a delight. 
West Baden College. CuHarves H. METZGER. 


KosctluszKO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Miecislaus Haiman. New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1943. Pp. vii, 198. 
$3.00. 

When England’s thirteen colonies in continental North America revolted 
they stood in sore need of assistance. Unless help came, their Declaration 
of Independence seemed doomed to be no more than an empty gesture. In 
resources of every kind England was superior, so superior that alliances with 
European rivals of Britain were imperative. Even before the French king 
came to their aid in 1778 individual Europeans volunteered their services. 
Various motives impelled them; not a few were, as Washington testified, a 
nuisance rather than an asset. But there were also some true friends of the 
youthful republic, ardent spirits consecrated to the promotion of the liberty 
that America strove to establish. From various countries they came: Lafayette 
from France, Steuben from Germany, Pulaski and Kosciuszko from Poland 

Andrew Thaddeus Bonaventure Kosciuszko, the subject of this biography, 
was born early in 1746, the exact date and place of his birth being unknown. 
In the summer of 1776 he arrived in America, and by mid-October was 
commissioned colonel of engineers. For seven years, with scarcely a furlough, 
he rendered signal service to the American cause, for engineers were few, their 
services priceless. First at Ticonderoga, then at West Point and Saratoga, 
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and finally in the south under Gates and Greene he distinguished himself in 
erecting fortifications, the excellence of which was attested by friend and foe. 
Versatile and capable, he accommodated himself to topography, making the 
best of natural advantages, and supplementing them by construction so well 
adapted to defense that Greene styled him “master of his profession.” Among 
the American officers he was perhaps closest to Gates and Greene; indeed, only 
Wilkinson and a small coterie of French engineers led by Duportail failed to 
appreciate his worth and seek his friendship. But despite his services and 
sacrifices he was treated shabbily by the Continental Congress in the matter 
of pay and preferment. Even this neglect and niggardliness did not lessen his 
devotion to America, and when he sailed for Europe he still cherished a genuine 
affection for the land, and he was still on intimate terms with many of the men 
with whom he had served. 

That the author of this study is thoroughly versed in his subject is evidenced 
by his bibliography, footnotes and preface. But a more intimate acquaintance 
with standard historical journals would have revealed to him the limitations 
of some of the sources on which he relied, Knollenberg’s tendentious writing 
for example, and Patterson’s life of Gates. There is a notable partiality for 
Gates, due probably to the close friendship between him and Kosciuszko. 
A more serious defect of the volume is the fact that it is so largely a concatena- 
tion of quotations, many of them of no particular value. Moreover the manu- 
script should have been revised by someone with a knowledge of idiomatic 
and correct English. Shortcomings in this respect detract seriously from the 
enjoyment of the reader. 

Nevertheless the author has rendered a service to the public in making 
accessible the details of the career of Kosciuszko in the War for Independence. 
In these tragic days when Poland has suffered so greatly, and when her future 
is so uncertain, it is well that we should be reminded of the part played by one 
of her sons in our effort to achieve the freedom that Poland aspires to. Such 
knowledge should silence and confute those who are actuated by so-called 


realism. 
West Baden College. Cuarves H. METZGER. 





LINCOLN AND THE PATRONAGE. By Harry J. Carman and Reinhard 
Luthin. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 336. $3.00. 
This volume is a welcome addition to the large Lincoln literature that fills 

every American library. Even a cursory reading reveals the vast amount 

of careful research that went into the making of a book that will long remain 
the standard account of the difficulties that attended the distribution of the 
patronage in the critical years from 1861 to 1865. The authors are not 
interested in perpetuating any Lincoln legends. They recount the facts in an 
objective presentation that clearly shows that Lincoln was a politician as 
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well as a statesman. At times one wonders whether the role of politician 
was not the more preponderant. 

In the selection of the members of his Cabinet, Lincoln was beset by 
problems that defied any happy solution. He discovered to his sorrow that 
it was impossible to harmonize the basic differences that existed between 
Seward and Chase, and his appointment of an avid spoilsman like Cameron 
to the important post of Secretary of War was an invitation to serious trouble. 
If Lincoln had possessed a keener sense of political realities or a more intimate 
knowledge of the personal characteristics of leading Republicans, he would 
not have brought within his Cabinet circle certain politicians who were more 
concerned with personal advancement than with national needs. 

It is interesting to note how quickly Lincoln sensed the strong qualities in 
Seward’s personality, and it is evident that he liked to lean upon one who 
remained invincibly optimistic even when disaster seemed to lurk in every 
dark corner of the crumbling military front of 1862. Seward had a gambler’s 
courage and at times a gambler’s morals. Lincoln relied upon the courage 
and gave little thought to the dubicus morals. 

In the important matter of diplomatic appointments it was Seward’s good 
judgment that saved the situation. Lincoln would have filled the important 
post of Minister to Great Britain with a politician of no consequence. 
Seward insisted upon the appointment of Charles Francis Adams, whose 
courage and tact made his mission a brilliant success. Lincoln was unable 
to appreciate the necessity for picking an outstanding person to represent 
the United States at the Court of St. James, and when Adams called at the 
White House for some words of wisdom from the President, he discovered 
to his dismay that the Chief Executive regarded problems of patronage as 
of far greater importance than fundamental questions of foreign policy. 

Presidents grow fond of the White House atmosphere, and they look 
with reluctance upon leaving its corridors. Lincoln ran true to type, and in 
1864 he used every effort to secure his renomination for the Presidency. He 
was not above employing the questionable talents of Thurlow Weed to 
smooth a path that was filled with serious party obstacles. Through the 
careful distribution of party plums a strong Lincoln machine was built, and 
the Union National Convention that assembled in Baltimore in June, 1864, 
was merely a collection of officeholders who wished to preserve party spoils. 
As one shrewd observer remarked: “I am convinced that the Baltimore 
Convention has been packed in favor of Mr. Lincoln and that he has used 
the power and patronage of his office.” 

In 1864, Lincoln was watching with great eagerness the outcome of two 
important campaigns that he was planning—the political and the military. 
He was convinced that his re-election was a national imperative. He counted 
upon success on the battlefield to insure his triumph at the polls. The 
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Sherman offensive could not have been better timed as far as political results 
were concerned, and the fall of Atlanta pushed wide the door of the White 
House for a second Lincoln administration. 

But Lincoln did not place all his political eggs in the military basket. 
Party spoils were shrewdly distributed with an eye to enlisting newspaper 
editors in the Lincoln legion, and great efforts were made to secure the soldier 
vote. Propaganda favorable to Lincoln was sent to every Army camp, and 
a million documents were placed in the hands of soldiers who were expected 
to vote for their Commander in Chief. Federal employees were taken from 
their usual official duties and were entrusted with the task of distributing 
pamphlets devoted to the glorification of President Lincoln. Lincoln himself 
entered the lists by giving talks to war-weary soldiers en route to the polls. 
Emphasis was placed upon the freedoms for which the soldiers were fighting. 
The items in the Lincoln catalogue seem very familiar. He lists the freedom 
to vote, the freedom of enterprise and the freedom of intelligence. In 
Democratic hands these freedoms would be seriously imperiled. 

As Professors Carman and Luthin wrote their scholarly and entertaining 
volume they must have often noted the similarities between the desperate 
days of the Civil War and the eventful weeks since Pearl Harbor. ‘They 
do not stress these similarities, but the wealth of materials they present is 
so pertinent that it compels attention. They are objective in their attitude 
toward Lincoln, and they profess admiration for the manner in which he 
handled the problems of patronage in order to insure discipline in party 
ranks. But at times they must have had their tongues in their cheeks and 
their eyes upon those lovers of Lincoln who will not appreciate some of the 
implications that lie between the lines of this volume. It is a study that 
should be widely read. Its evident scholarship can serve as a model for 
similar monographs on the political practices of other American Presidents, 
and its objective tone and clear style can be copied to great advantage. It 
is apparent that the torch that Dunning dropped has been picked up by this 
newer generation of Columbia University scholars. 

Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


Tue GrowTH oF AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Merle Curti. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. $5.00. 

In presenting this lengthy treatment of the growth of American thought, 
the author makes an effort to study objectively “the growth on American soil 
of knowledge of the physical universe, of human nature, and of social rela- 
tionships” (p. ix). To this knowledge he also adds speculation on topics 
not known, or only partially known. He has likewise made an effort to 
evaluate the influence of the factors which have stimulated or retarded the 
growth of knowledge or the tendency toward speculation. As a result the 
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book is “thus not a history of American thought but a social history of 
American thought, and to some extent a socio-economic history of American 
thought” (p. x). 

In studying American intellectual life, the chronological order has been 
followed. There are seven periods analyzed, and their titles are here given, 
as these indicate definitely the scope and content of the various divisions: 
The American Adaptation of the European Heritage; The Growth of Amer- 
icanism ; Patrician Leadership; Democratic Upheaval; Triumph of National- 
ism in Social and Political Thought; The Assertion of Individualism in a 
Corporate Age of Applied Science; and Optimism Encounters Diversion, 
Criticism, and Contraction. 

In each of these divisions, Professor Curti has presented an amazing 
amount of pertinent information, even on such matters as the intellectual 
interests of country gentlemen in the colonial period and the intellectual 
opportunities of the lower ranks in the early American towns. The third 
chapter, on The Christian Heritage, deals in detail with such topics as the 
sources of Christian truth, the controversies regarding the origin of the uni- 
verse, and Christian concepts of the origin, nature and destiny of man. 

Regarding the slow development of religious toleration, he observes: 


The seventeenth-century Maryland Catholics and the eighteenth-century New 
England Anglicans alike contributed to the growth of religious freedom, not because 
they believed in it as a Christian principle of universal application, but rather because 
without it their own position was hardly endurable. . . . Since minority religious 
groups could not enjoy full civil rights in provinces where an established church 
existed, every contest for religious freedom was likewise one for political democracy. 
Thus Christianity could lend itself to the support of democratic as well as undemo- 
cratic political and social practices (p. 71) 


The chapter on The Delimitation of Supernaturalism, with its sections 
relating to theology, to the physical universe, and to Darwinism, is one of the 
most important and provocative in the book. Evidently sympathetic to Dar- 
win’s teaching and theories, the author writes: “By marshaling overwhelm- 
ing evidence against the reality of fixed species Darwin and his school took 
the props from under the supernatural belief that man was especially created 
by God in His image. If Darwinism was true, the wall between the animal 
kingdom and the human realm broke down altogether” (p. 548). The author 
then presents in considerable detail the efforts made to harmonize the apparent 
conflict between Christianity and Darwinism, with the latter seemingly re- 
ceiving the more deferential treatment. 

A rich bibliography, over sixty pages in length, attests to the research pre- 
liminary to the production of the book. It deserves careful reading by anyone 
anxious to trace the intellectual development of this nation. . 

Loyola University, Chicago. Paut KIniery. 
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STUDIES IN THE REIGN OF TiBERIUS. Some Imperial Virtues of Tiberius 
and Drusus Julius Caesar. By Robert Samuel Rogers. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 181. $2.25. 

The unfavorable estimate of the government and personality of the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius who, according to one view, was a monster of vice and 
cruelty, rests chiefly upon the authority of the historian Tacitus—a bitter 
critic of the imperial system. It was not until the middle of the last century 
that he was more favorably judged. One need not agree with A. Stahr who, 
in a somewhat awkward attempt to do justice to the man, went so far as 
to stamp him as a pattern of virtue; but the opinion, now generally held by 
competent scholars, that Tiberius, on the whole, was a ruler faithful to his 
duties, with a decided aptitude for the administration of civil and military 
affairs, is sound and based on a careful study of all the source material. 

When Tiberius succeeded Augustus, the “new order” had not yet been 
firmly established. The opposition against one-man power was still very 
strong, especially among the Roman nobles who flattered him publicly and 
slandered him secretly. His well-meant efforts to reform the several depart- 
ments of the government, to practice strict economy, to maintain order and 
peace, and to consolidate the new regime, were interpreted as overbearing 
sternness, sordid niggardliness, and spiteful jealousy. If one adds to all this 
Tiberius’ own taciturn and domineering disposition, the many disappoint- 
ments in his private life by reason of the continuous quarrels in the Julian 
family, one comes to a more equitable and objective estimate of this much- 
debated and tragic figure. 

Mr. Rogers has singled out four imperial virtues of the Emperor Tiberius, 
namely, Liberalitas, Providentia, Clementia, Modestia, and made each of 
them the subject of a special study (pp. 3-88). Subsequent to a careful evalu- 
ation of all pertinent sources, the author reaches the conclusion that there 
exists an unbroken evidence to support the belief that throughout his reign 
Tiberius possessed and practiced these four imperial virtues. Whereas the 
first three of these virtues appear as legends on the coins of many other 
Roman Emperors, Moderatio, though in literature also attributed to other 
Emperors, is found only on coins of Tiberius. He truly deserved this unique 
and distinctive honor for his endeavor to prevent the expansion of the power 
possessed by the princeps, for his effort to make Senate and magistrates bear 
2 share of responsibility in the government, for his disdain of honors conferred 
upon himself and members of the imperial family, for his restraint in personal 
manner and speech, and, above all, for his vehement dislike of adulation. 
This study is not only a valuable help for a better understanding of the 
reign of Tiberius, but also an illuminating contribution to the history of 
Roman religion; for an Emperor’s virtues, whether real or alleged, became 
personified, and were often consecrated as deities. 
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The second half of his book (pp. 91-153) is a study of the career and 
personality of Drusus Julius Caesar. Clearly he was not an attractive person, 
this son of Tiberius. He was arrogant, cruel, licentious. Yet as a public 
figure he commands respect; he was assiduous and hard-working, capable 
and competent, faithful to his duties, and loyal to the Emperor. The author’s 
conclusion that the Empire would not have fared ill, had Drusus lived to 
come to power, is convincing. 

Fordham University. RUDOLPH ARBESMANN. 


A Suort History oF THE CHINESE Peopie. By L. Carrington Goodrich. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xv, 260. 

The author, according to his own account, had a twofold purpose in 
writing: to supply the reader with information on the evolution of China’s 
culture, and thus enable him by the aid of comparison to judge better of our 
own. 


Another good reason for a study of Chinese History is to make it serve as a foil 
for our own. Semi-detached from some of the other great civilizations of the world, 
the Chinese have yet evolved in some ways like ourselves, in some ways not. They 
have a great historical tradition. The Chinese learned a great deal about the stars, 
devised a workable calendar, and made several praiseworthy achievements in mathe- 
matics, medicine, engineering, architecture, geography, and historical criticism, but 
did not arrive at a fully rounded scientific method. Again why? There are many 
such questions that we can pose. Not all answers are in this book. It is the writer’s 
hope, however, that the reader will have a fuller understanding of the background 
and a greater ability to get at the answers after he has concluded the last chapter 


than when he started. 


Mr. Goodrich has done well what he set out to do. If we have any regret 
it is that he has passed over in silence the name of John of Montecorvino, 
first bishop of Khan-Baliq (Peking) at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a favorite of the great Khan of Mongolia. It was at about the 
same period also that envoys of His Holiness arrived at the Mongolian court. 
The Chronicle reports that about the 19th of August, 1342, the thirty-two 
members of the embassy entered Peking accompanied by an imposing retinue. 
The party was magnificently received, and lodged for a period of three years 
in the imperial suite. Peking was possessed at that time of a number of 
Catholic churches, all supplied with bells, and the great Khan made himself 
responsible for the upkeep of the Franciscan missionaries. With the return 
of the Chinese dynasty, and the loss of their Mongolian protectors, the 
Christianity of Khan-Baliq suffered a gradual eclipse. Nevertheless, this was 
a page of history we should have liked to see recalled. However, in a volume 
of 200 pages, not all the interesting incidents can be told. 

Immaculée-Conception, Montreal. Louis BoucHARD. 
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GivBerT KEITH CHESTERTON. By Maisie Ward. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1943. Pp. xv, 684. $4.50. 

Miss Ward’s biography is a detailed narrative of Chesterton’s life and 
achievements. Written at close range by one of his personal friends, a de- 
voted but by no means blind admirer, it gives ample room for the great man 
to turn about in and reveal his qualities—the breadth, penetration and 
sparkling freshness of his mind—the bigness and richness of his personality: 
his warmth, his humility, his courage, his simplicity. No wonder if Chester- 
tonians everywhere have hailed Miss Ward’s delightful and enlightening 
work as the “definitive biography” and the “most needed book in Catholic 
letters.” 

Such praise, however, can be endorsed only under a distinction. Consider- 
ing the immense importance of most of the things Chesterton stood for, the 
colossal stature of his genius, the value of his heroic example in the anguish 
attendant on the social revolution enacted in his day and intensified ten- 
fold during the years which have elapsed since his death, it may well be felt 
that the book most needed today is his really definitive biography. Such a 
work, if it ever comes to be written, would surely embrace three lines of 
thought, or unite three angles of vision. It would be first of all a critical 
history setting the man against his background and in relation to the per- 
tinent trends of his time. It would be, secondly, a study of his attitude as 
it developed into his philosophy and shaped his art from the first formulation 
of his view of life in early manhood to that detailed and ever-deepening ap- 
plication of it to the problems of humanity that made him a prominent, and 
for most Catholics a dominant, figure in the literature of his century. Final- 
ly, it would be a vivid portrait of the man in action and in speech—the 
writer, the speaker, the patriot, the Christian, the comrade, the lover. It is 
this last only that Miss Ward achieves; and, indeed, it is this only that she 
has attempted if one accepts the hint of the advertisement with which as 
her own publisher she has introduced the book to the public. She calls it 
simply “a full length portrait,” and when she arrives in her narrative at the 
period when she became a personal friend of Chesterton, she abandons as 
far as possible the historical approach and presents her subject from the 
point of view of the eye witness. Thereafter practically the only intrusion of 
the critical attitude is found in the little comments, generally piquant in 
one way or another, which she believes will improve the situation for the 
reader, especially the Catholic. 

Certain critics in the secular press have found Miss Ward idolatrous 
toward Chesterton or cozily parochial about the Faith. Both strictures are 
injudicious if intended in any general sense. The present reviewer, who 
is no rabid Chestertonian, found only one instance of a conceivably freakish 
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fancy put forward as a flash of transcendental wit against perhaps a dozen 
passages where the follies into which Chesterton occasionally fell through 
exuberance or carelessness are flatly described as such. The charge of paro- 
chial coziness has more, but not much more foundation. To specify, Miss 
Ward exhibits a certain coldness toward two of Chesterton’s great antag- 
onists, Shaw and Wells. There is little direct recognition of the immense 
attraction of the powerful and vivifying genius or of the generosity of temper 
which enabled these men to play very honorable parts in the story of Chester- 
ton’s life and to deserve his friendship to the last. Again, Miss Ward has 
allowed herself a remark conceding that certain Anglo-Catholics “are very 
very good.” This is susceptible of an intonation that would surely have made 
the big man fidget with his clasp knife. 

And that is all. Possibly these critics read a certain attitude of exclusive- 
ness into the author’s familiar and personal tone of reference to people well 
known to Catholic readers but perhaps not so famous outside the family. 
Thus the late Professor Phillimore is called “Jack.” Fr. Martindale, after 
one brief mention, shrinks into “C. C. M.” The well-beloved Fr. McNabb, 
O.P., is “Fr. Vincent.” But there is no touch of the spirit of clique in any 
of this. Simply, as was said above, when Miss Ward comes to speak of the 
Chesterton she knew personally, as distinguished from the boy and young 
man she had to reconstruct from documents and hearsay, she seems to move 
her chair a little closer and speak more rapidly and familiarly. This brings 
the great advantage of letting her hero appear naturally and as it were 
bit by bit, while the honest pedestrianism of her style, as admirable a thing 
as a low voice in a woman, shows off the masculine brilliance of Chesterton, 
Shaw, Belloc and Wells. Thus with immense labor, with splendid tact Miss 
Ward the author has made good the claim of Mrs. Sheed the publisher, “If 
you want Chesterton, a full length portrait, here he is.” 

Woodstock College. JosePpH A. SLATTERY. 





Watt WHITMAN. An American. By Henry Seidel Canby. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1943. Pp. 381. $3.75. 

Strangely enough, “the common man” for whom Whitman is considered 
the voice does not and did not respond very extensively to the impassioned 
exhortations which the author of this book regards as poetry. Whitman 
himself admitted that he did not understand some of it; “the common man” 
apparently understands very little of it. This lack seems to call for reas- 
surance, on occasion, that Whitman is “the poet of democracy,” an assump- 
tion which this book seeks to demonstrate. The function of Whitman’s poetry 
is to be interpreted in the light of American democracy; but even a quite 
candid retelling of Whitman’s life does not shed much light on the one or 
the other. Dr. Canby is not of this opinion. He gently berates those who 
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have failed to see Whitman as “the great poet of democracy”—but rather 
neglects those who do not see him as a poet at all. He feels that the light 
of our day, leading away from puritanism, “gentility” and archaic decency, 
is adequate to dispel the darkness which enshrouded so many of Whitman’s 
contemporaries and the long night which followed. 

Whitman had little to say to his critics. His prophetic vision of democracy 
was to be accepted or not—but it was democracy, let the critics rave as they 
will. Of “Leaves of Grass” all he said was, ‘““Who touches this touches a 
man.” Poetry had been on the inside in America, he thought; it was for him 
to bring it out into the fields, the streets, to “the common man,” and make 
it the voice of democracy. Poetry itself was to be free—even free not to be 
poetry. Such confinements as rhyme and rhythm had to be smashed if poetry 
was to be really democratic. What if there was neither rhyme nor reason? 
No matter; it was all democracy. Dr. Canby views all this as the making 
of the great American poet. He writes: 


The form of poetry is dependent upon its nature. All beauty comes from beauti- 
ful blood and a beautiful brain. Love the earth the sun and the animals, despise 
riches, hate tyrants, argue not about God, have patience toward people, go freely 
with powerful uneducated persons, re-examine all you have been told, and your very 
flesh shall be a great poem and find its expression. 

Whitman’s strange passions were more typical of Walt’s peculiar nature than of 
the average American, no matter how full-blooded. . . . Whitman did not think 
clearly, his idealisms were as vague as they were vigorous. The inadequacy of his 
knowledge of history and the cloudiness of his philosophy led him to rely on his own 
Ego. But he was powerful there... . 


It has never been, however, a good substitute for knowledge; and in saying 
that Whitman was “a sincere egotist”” Dr. Canby is, apparently, unaware 
of the malaise of egotism. Towering egotism, however benevolent, is the 
mark of the dictator, not of the democrat, and it is the demagoguery of just 
this which poses as the voice of “the common man.” Moreover, it is only 
insufferable arrogance which fails to see the essential dignity of the human 
personality and refers to it as common. And one cannot imagine Whit- 
man to have been really part of the throngs on the Brooklyn ferries or on 
the street cars or part of the parties at Pfaff’s café. Certainly he was not re- 
garded as such but rather as an oddity, and his attempts at good-fellowship 
were, as Dr. Canby suspects, merely a pose. A “‘powerful egotist’’ is a lone- 
ly man usually but his stimulants can be as potent an intoxicant as the stuff 
at bars and his chatter as banal. 

Draughts of transcendentalism, Hegelian philosophy and the Back-to- 
Nature Movement set him bellowing about being God and nature and every 
man; but as Dr. Canby reluctantly remarks, he was quite plainly Walt Whit- 
man who was expert at missing the obvious. In his “Song of The Open 
Road,” for example, he accumulates much formidable metaphorical luggage 
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and arrives nowhere. He is intriguing in this, that one expects that he will 
eventually say something, but those who are patient enough to listen for 
any idea to arise from his torrential adjectives and phrases find themselves, 
frequently enough, lost in a whirlpool of words. Poetry is something like 
breathing life whose center is a soul, not a tornado whose center is a vacuum. 

With all his explanations of Whitman and his works and pomps, one 
senses in Dr, Canby’s book a pervading doubt. Like Emerson who wrote 
the letter of praise which Whitman exploited so much, Dr. Canby never 
seems to be quite sure of his approval. He does not, however, perceive that 
whatever sort of a creature “the common man” is, he ought to be what we 
regard as a normal man. Three rather devastating chapters are offered in 
defense of Whitman’s abnormalities. They reach a conclusion which psychi- 
atrists would hardly accept as a deduction from democratic processes; nor 
will the layman admit that democracy is the only human institution exempt 
from garbage. The concept of man as a sort of mystic animal is preposterous ; 
but, cutting himself loose from all morality, Whitman had no other alterna- 
tive than to regard man as a high-grade beast. It never seemed to occur to 
him that man is not merely an animal; he is free especially in that he is free 
not to be an animal. Where there are animals at large, there is not a democ- 
racy but a jungle whose effluvia is decidedly not the inspiration of poetry; 
and sensuous, dripping emotion is not calculated to lead to the uplands of 
freedom. Even with this compact, well-written life, readers might still 
regard as merely rhetorical the questions at the end of Whitman’s “Song of 
the Open Road”: 


Will you give me yourself? Will you travel with me? 
Will we stick by each other as long as we live? 


Fordham University. CHARLES J. GALLAGHER. 


St. JoHN CAPISTRAN, REFORMER. By Rev. John Hofer. Tr. by Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 411. 
$4.00. 

This biography of St. John Capistran—lawyer, statesman, friar, priest, 
preacher, crusader, inquisitor, diplomat, reformer and saint—fills a long-felt 
need. It is a critical work covering the whole of the saint’s life, including 
the first period before he became a Franciscan. Father Hofer (who is a 
Redemptorist, although the fact is nowhere mentioned in this translation) 
used six hundred Capistran letters, half of which had never been published ; 
not to mention sketches of some 150 sermons. 

St. John’ entered the Franciscan Order rather late in life, at the age of 
thirty, and at a time when the Observants numbered only about 200 mem- 
bers. As the Reform movement grew—there were about 4,000 Observants 
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at the time of Capistran’s death in 1456—there were repeated agitations for 
separation from the Community, as the Conventuals were then styled. St. 
Bernardine of Siena was at all times opposed to separation. St. John was 
opposed at first; but when he became convinced that the union of the two 
Families could not be sustained on his own terms—the total renunciation of 
all pontifical concessions and interpretations of the Franciscan Rule, legiti- 
mately procured and authoritatively sanctioned on account of changed cir- 
cumstances—no one sought separation more eagerly than he. ‘The author’s 
repeated assertions to the contrary (e.g., pp. 75, 386) cannot be sustained. 

St. John opposed the Conventuals and insisted on a return to the idealism 
of St. Francis in regard te poverty, in spite of the fact that the Church and 
the Order had found, through two centuries of earnest effort, that realiza- 
tion of the ideal was unfeasible for a living organization. Even St. John’s 
own Family was to experience the difficulty less than a century after his death 
(cf. Acta Apost. Sedis, II (1910), 706-07). 

It is unfortunate that this phase of an otherwise picturesque life has been 
unduly stressed by the author. One will look here in vain for a kindly word 
for the Conventuals; much less will one find any attempt to understand their 
problems of procuring a reasonable livelihood for some 30,000 members or to 
evaluate their viewpoints based on historical and pontifical documents. One of 
the reasons of the phenomenal growth of the Observant Reform was that while 
the Conventuals were prohibited by law from affiliating to a convent more than 
could be comfortably supported from the income of said convent, St. John, 
throwing overboard all solicitude concerning sustenance, could admit an unre- 
stricted number of applicants into his ranks (p. 72). True enough; yet only a 
century later the Conventual system of restricted membership was adopted by 
the Council of Trent for all Religious Orders without exception (Sess. XXV, 
cap. 3: De Relig.) Father Hofer states that the Bull 4d statum of Martin 
V, August 23, 1430, permits all minor brethren to possess and to acquire also 
in future all kinds of real estate, or other secure income. What until then had 
been exceptionally allowed or tolerated became now the regular and normal 
condition. The character of Franciscan poverty, the sixth chapter of the Rule, 
so exceptionally dear to the holy founder, was now surrendered. Conventual- 
ism became legally justified. Division of the Order became inevitable (p. 80). 

This interpretation of individual ownership is incredible and contrary to 
all previous provisions of Canon Law. What the Bull in question says is 
quite different. In order to make proper provision for the sustenance of the 
friars of the Order, the Pope grants, mot to “all the friars minors,” but’ 
only to the Procurators of Franciscan convents, and only as long as they 


are in office to receive, obtain, hold and possess all movable goods and annual income 
heretofore left to the aforesaid Order and its convents and in future to be left to 
them [i.e. the convents] or to be acquired from other sources, in the place and in the 
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name of the Roman Church (vice et nomine Romanae Ecclesiae) to which the right, 
property, and dominium (jus, proprietas, et dominium) without any intermediation 
whatsoever (nullo medio) pertains. 


Comment, I believe, is unnecessary. Hofer, in the original German text, 
inserts after thé words, “allowed or tolerated” the word “Konventen” (“Was 
bisher ausnahmsweisse einzelnen Konventen gestattet, oder stillschweigend 
geduldet war, ist damit zur Regel, zum normalen Zustand geworden” (p. 
158); but the translator overlooked this all-important word, “convents,” 
whereby the Bull Ad statum differentiates between possession in communi (con- 
ceded later by the Council of Trent to all Religious Communities, excepting 
the Capuchins and the Friars of the Observance) and possession in privato, pro- 
hibited to all Religious gf solemn vows. It is undoubtedly the first the author 
and translator had in mind; but unfortunately that is not what the words 
indicate. Actually, both Capuchins and Observants, in the course of cen- 
turies, found it opportune to recur to the Holy See for similar privileges and 
indults to meet modern emergencies and the monetary system of commercial 
transactions (cf. Acta A post. Sedis, II (1910), 706-7). Perhaps the indulta 
to which Pius X refers in his Paucis ante diebus of Nov. 1, 1909, are not so 
unlike the concessions made by Martin V to the Conventuals in virtue of 
the Bull 4d statum. What the Conventuals realized in the fifteenth century, 
Capistran’s followers in succeeding centuries found opportune to imitate. 

On p. 386, we read that in May, 1517, Leo X replied to a number of 
letters with a Bull that created the “Order of Friars Minor.” The author has 
in mind the Reform Communities of the Franciscan Order as differentiated 
from the Conventuals. The statement is incorrect. The “Order of Friars 
Minor” was not created in virtue of the Bull Jte et vos, to which the author 
refers, but in 1209 in virtue of the verbal approbation of Pope Innocent III 
and especially in virtue of the written approbation contained in the Bull Solet 
annuere, by Honorius III, Nov. 29, 1223. The proposition, as it stands, is 
injurious to the Reformed Families, for they too, although allowed to live 
as a separate and autonomous religious organization by Leo X, were also 
members of the “Order of Friars Minor” founded by St. Francis of Assisi 
and approved in the thirteenth century. Thirdly, the assertion is unfair to 
the Conventuals, because it leaves the impression that only the Reformed 
Communities united under Leo X make up the “Order of Friars Minor” 
(cf. Septimo jam pleno, Oct. 4, 1909 in Acta Apost. Sedis I (1909) ff., 
and Paucis ante diebus, Nov. 1, 1909, ib. II (1910) 705 ff.). What the author 
and translator undoubtedly wanted to say is that in virtue of the Bull Ite et 
vos of 1517 the Observants and the other lesser Reform Communities united 
with them were constituted into an autonomous Family of the Franciscan 
Order with the right henceforth to have their own independent General, 
and not be subject, as heretofore, to the General of the whole Order who 
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prior to 1517 had been elected by the Conventuals only, and who de facto 
up to 1517 had always been a Conventual. In other words, in virtue of the 
Bull Ite et vos the Franciscan Order, heretofore one and undivided was now 
canonically divided into two distinct Families, both of whom might rightly 
claim St. Francis as their founder but henceforth each having its own individ- 
ual autonomous Minister General. 

There are other assertions which provoke a challenge and invite an answer. 
The author intimates that St. Bernardine of Siena, in comparison to St. John 
Capistran, was less legal-minded (p. 73). The fact is that St. Bernardine 
studied Law at Siena and sufficiently demonstrated his legal knowledge and 
showed that he was fully aware of his canonical rights when he repeatedly 
had recourse to the Holy See to defend the Devotion to the Holy Name of 
Jesus as he had advocated it. Both Capistran and Bernardine were famous 
preachers, but it seems hardly fair to claim that while the Observants during 
the fifteenth century could lay claim to so many as their own, the ‘“Conven- 
tuals were so lacking in great preachers” (p. 74). In reality, the author him- 
self pays a high tribute to the Conventual William of Casale, the Minister 
General (1430-42), as “a man of erudition, eloquent and pious” (p. 78) ; refers 
to another Minister General, a Conventual, Antonio Rusconi (1443-49) as an 
“outstanding pulpit orator” (p. 135); and numbers Robert of Lecce among 
the “popular preachers of his day” (p. 287). All of these Conventuals 
flourished while Capistran was at his best. Fr. Anscar Zawart, O. M. 
Cap., in his comprehensive study of Franciscan preachers (Franciscan Stud- 
ies, 1937), lists many more outstanding Conventual preachers of the same 
period. 

Neither is it exactly true to say that the Conventuals gave to the Obser- 
vants the convents at Portiuncula in 1415 and at Alverna in 1420 under 
duress, “prompted by magistrates or peoples” (p. 73). Wadding, the Obser- 
vant annalist (ad ann. 1415 no. XXIX; and ad ann. 1420, no. XXI) tells 
us that the transfers were made out of sheer encouragement and interest in 
the Reform movement, for before Capistran’s time the relations between the 
two communities were most friendly. The statement that “rapid growth 
of the Observance displeased the parent order” (p. 73) must be accepted with 
qualification. 

On the whole, the translator has done his work well. His style is 
vivacious and suited to the restless soul of St. John Capistran. On p. 37, 
however, “Brother Aegidius” might better have been rendered as “Brother 
Giles.” The Index of the English translation is rather incomplete. The 
German edition, for example, gives seventeen references for the name 
“Matthias Déring”; the translation favors us with only three, and yet the 
name does appear even in the text frequently. The student will miss in the 
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translation the excellent introductory chapter (p. 19-33) of the original 
on Capistran bibliography; the author’s citation of sources and literature 
(p. 7-18) and especially the frequent references in the footnotes in the 
original. The translator has, however, given his own summary of the literature 
in the Preface. 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C. RAPHAEL M. Huser. 


SAINT TERESA oF AviLa. A Biography. By William Thomas Walsh. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xiv, 592. $5.00. 

LirE oF SAINT TERESA OF Jesus. Written by herself. ‘Translated from 
the Spanish by David Lewis. Edited by Benedict Zimmermann, O.C.D. 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Book Shop, 1943. Pp. xl, 516. 
$3.75. 

One of the trends of Christian spirituality at the beginning of the modern 
period (from 1500 on) was to systematization. This should be attributed 
to the revival of learning and to the comparative ease of access to the 
spiritual literature of the past which came in ever-increasing volume from 
the newly invented printing press. With such a mass of spiritual reading 
at hand, souls felt the need of guides to the essentials. 

Often enough enthusiasts for St. Teresa of Spain have failed to see that 
she was in this matter quite in accord with her times. She has been praised 
as the most original of all Christians or at least of all Spanish Christians. 
It has been said that nothing borrowed can be found in her works. All is 
bright and shiny and new. This opinion does not lack some arguments to 
support it. St. Teresa certainly had no formal education and she did not 
know the languages required for laborious research into the literature of 
past spirituality. Moreover no one may deny her brilliant genius, her breadth 
of understanding, her remarkable intuition and the abundance of divine light 
which flooded her soul. 

Pius X, however, in a letter to the Carmelites dated March 7, 1914, took 
an opposite view. He noted, with the greatest theologians of the age of 
Teresa, that “quae de mystica theologia Patres Ecclesiae passim et obscure 
tradidissent, ea concinne in unum corpus ab hac virgine esse redacta”’ (mystical 
theology, which had been taught without system and obscurely by the Fathers 
of the Church, was by this Virgin reduced to a harmonious body of doctrine). 
St. Teresa’s genius was for assimilation and synthesis rather than for originality. 
If she expressed Catholic Spain so well, it was because she owed some of the 
richest elements of her personality to her race and century. She was never 
content to remain ignorant. If she could read neither Latin nor Greek, she 
could pick the brains of her confessors and of other learned men. Above all 
she read and meditated on the substantial Spanish treatises, particularly those 
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of the Franciscans Osuna and Laredo. This gave her the traditional spiritual 
doctrine which was tested in due course in the laboratory of her own soul. 
Later on, when writing her experiences, she transmitted what she had learned 
and controlled to the Church of the future. She was passing along the heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages. She was not an innovator. Her writings stem 
from the very heart of Catholic tradition; and through her confessors, 
Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans and Carmelites, she was able to keep abreast 
of progressive spiritual thought in that erudite century. 

Like all true Christian spirituality, that of Teresa centers on the God-man 
and is not a little suspicious of those who are anxious to transcend the life 
and passion of Christ. In her life, as well as in her teaching, mortifications 
and mystical experiences are never a self-sufficient norm. Ecstasy, for her, is 
good if the soul receives virtues during it. Revelations can be of divine 
origin only if they lead to spiritual action. Teresa was a realist. —Those who 
look upon the life of prayer and contemplation as an escape should not look 
to Teresa for corroboration. Giving herself unreservedly to divine love, she 
found that it never grew insipid and, unlike voluptuousness, it never dried up 
the heart. For Teresa those who make human love the highest quest are 
the real escapists. It is divine love which gives a principle of balance and 
energy, joyful certitude, and victory over suffering, separation and death. 

Another service Teresa rendered to spirituality was the clarification of 
mystical terminology. Her junior contemporary, St. Robert Bellarmine, 
remarked that mystical authors are praised by some and blamed by others 
because what they say is understood in different ways. Teresa did much to 
remove this confusion. She had the genius to evolve a fixed classification of 
the mystical states which she then exploited in each of her works with the 
aid of new metaphors and allegories. 

Some psychologists for whom mysticism is merely a form of eroticism have 
analyzed Teresa’s vocabulary and reached uncomplimentary conclusions. 
These are based on mistaken notions. For the psychologists in question were 
blissfully ignorant of the Biblical and traditional origins of Teresa’s erotic 
expressions. ‘They also failed to observe that she uses them in conjunction 
with a great number of others drawn from nature and the Bible. In all this 
there is nothing personal. She is systematizing the terminology of the Spanish 
authors she knew. Metaphors were necessary to express what they had to say 
and they merely continued and passed on the traditional expressions. 

The republication of David Lewis’ translation of St. Teresa’s Autobiog- 
raphy and the appearance of Mr. Walsh’s biography are signs that Teresa’s 
immense popularity has not waned. Lewis’ translation has been praised and 
blamed, but until something better appears it will remain standard in English. 

Professor Walsh has done the American spiritual-reading public a distinct 
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service by composing his life of the Saint. Not the least of its merits is the 
presentation in ““Teresian English” of many of the most beautiful and 
vigorous passages in the saint’s writings. This new Life, in addition, gives 
what is best in the old biographies while it makes ample use of the researches 
of Mir, Silverio and others. (It is perhaps unfortunate that the study of 
Gaston Etchegoyen has not been used.) The result is a very readable book 
which gives the externals of the life of St. Teresa and at the same time 
interesting extracts from the writings in which the saint has portrayed her 
soul. 

Mr. Walsh has, probably for motives of clarity and objectivity, avoided 
most of the controversies which divide Teresian scholars. He does not en- 
deavor to trace her sources. He spends but little time trying to determine 
who influenced her. He has not sought to situate her Reform in the Counter- 
Reformation. Moreover his discretion in handling knotty problems, for 
example the Saint’s early religious life, is admirable. The relations between 
Teresa and certain Jesuits do receive considerable space. Mr. Walsh obviously 
tries to be fair to everyone concerned and in a measure succeeds. One of his 
statements, however, requires comment. He states (p. 539) that the mission 
of the Jesuits “had to take in as many persons as possible, and therefore must 
consider primarily beginners in the spiritual life.” It is of course false to 
maintain that the early Jesuits regarded themselves as sent to as many persons 
as possible. On the contrary, as is commonly recognized, Ignatius concen- 
trated in a very notable way upon an effort to influence the influential. And 
in the sixteenth century the proletariat was not influential. The early 
Jesuits did not open schools for the masses but for the middle class. As for 
the task of inspiring beginners, Jesuits, mindful of the dying St. Francis of 
Assisi urging himself and his followers to begin to serve the Lord and of the 
similar and oft-repeated counsel of St. Anthony the Great, will certainly not 
object to being consigned to such a care. Mr. Walsh is somewhat less 
penetrating when he adds: “This is not to say that they taught people to 
remain beginners.” ‘That is what many of the saints were at pains to teach. 

A few errors are to be found in Mr. Walsh’s book and some may be men- 
tioned. He speaks of a second Council of Trent ending in 1563; of Rodolpho 
of Sajonia (Ludolph of Saxony) ; and asserts that Plotinus was an heresiarch 
who pretended to be a Christian. It might be added that the last few 
chapters seem to betray somewhat hasty composition. 

Despite these defects, Professor Walsh’s book is entertaining reading and 
will be popular and do much good by spreading the glory without destroying 
the mystery of St. Teresa of Spain. 

Woodstock College, Md. E. A. RYAN. 
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LITERATURE 


PoEMs AND VersEs. By Helen Parry Eden. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1943. Pp. viii, 80. $1.85. 

The Religious of the Sacred Heart have produced no poet within their 
own ranks. But within the precincts of their convent enclosures, the at- 
mosphere of which they share so generously with their gifted graduates and 
friends, they have produced a bouquet of very good poets. Louise Imogen 
Guiney is one, Blanche Mary Kelly another, Paula Kurth a third, and Helen 
Parry Eden a fourth. I also have a notion that Cecily Hallack, Joan Wynd- 
ham, Marigold Hunt, and others, have had, directly or indirectly, Sacred 
Heart Order connections. 

None of these poets writes like a nun. And yet not one of them writes 
wholly like a woman of the world. In not one of them will you find the 
Franciscan intensity of Sister Madeleva, or the Holy Ghost aloofness of 
Sister Maris Stella. The Religious of the Sacred Heart have provided us 
with no Edna St. Vincent Millay or Elinor Wylie (for which we are some- 
what grateful), but likewise they have given us no Ruth Pitter and no 
Eileen Duggan (a hiatus which we may be permitted to regret). 

Helen Parry Eden is a woman’s poet, the only kind of poet, by the way, 
a man will really ever want to read. Her instincts are feminine, but her 
art is strong. There are some things in this book that it seems to me it is 
I shall select one example. 



















impossible to say better. 





The Distraction 











Betsey, ’tis very like that I shall be— 
When death shall wreak my life’s economy— 
Repaid with pains for contemplating thee 












Unwisely out of season. With the rest 
We knelt at Mass, not yet disperst and blest, 
Waiting the imminent Ite, Missa est. 








And I, who turned a little from the pure 
Pursuit of mine intention to make sure 
My child knelt undistracted and demure, 








Did fall into that sin. And ere the close 
Of the grave canon’s Benedicat vos... 
Had scanned her hair and said, “How thick it grows 












Over the little golden neck of her!” 
So doth the mother sway the worshipper 
And snatch the holiest intervals to err. 







Nor piety constrained me, nor the place; 
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But I commended, ’gainst the light’s full grace, 
The little furry outline of her face. 


Everything in the book is said with such expertness. There are some 
world-problem poems, too. But Mrs. Eden never allows her sorrow to be- 
come petulant or nostalgic. She is a remarkable character. Her volume is 
a treasure to have. She is equal in utterance to anything she wants to say, 
and does not, thank God, want to say everything. 

Weston College, Mass. LEONARD FEENEY. 


THE VIRGIN OF NAZARETH AND OTHER Poems. By Rev. John J. Rauscher, 

S.M. New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1943. Pp. 175. $2.00. 

In the prefatory note to this his fourth book of verse, Father Rauscher 
says that “religious poetry is always timely; but especially in these days of 
crisis”; that to meditate quietly upon the fundamental truths of our religion 
in this chaotic world will help us “to renew all things in Christ.” 

The book embraces a wide variety of religious subjects. There are poems 
on the Blessed Virgin; on the mysteries of the rosary; on Our Divine Saviour ; 
the Holy Eucharist; the Sacred Heart; the Four Last Things; a few Old 
Testament scenes are treated: the death of Samson, and the friendship of 
David and Jonathan. The last section is given over to poetic narratives. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the best part of the volume is that which 
is directly concerned with the praise of Our Lady. Here Father Rauscher 
seems to be more sure of himself and more at home with his subject. Among 
the author’s favorites I choose one which is indicative of the manner in which 
Father Rauscher writes. It is entitled “Queen of Battles.” 


Our world-wide, deadly strife 
The Queen of Battles soon 
Will end. As conqueror she will allay 
The dark, fierce storm, and bring radiant day. 


Lepanto’s bloody waves, 

Vienna’s Turkish graves, 
And many glorious sieges, battles, more, 
Proclaim her ruler of the gods of war. 


While there is nothing very original or very striking in the above verses, 
the author’s utter sincerity throughout disarms the most captious critic. 
Father Rauscher publishes solely for the purpose of lifting up the soul to 
higher and nobler things, and to God. His book is for those who have no 
doubts about their faith, nor of any of its mysteries; for Father Rauscher 
takes all these things for granted. Nor is it to be read at one sitting; rather 
it is delved into, from time to time, when life presses heavily upon the human 


spirit. 
Loyola University, New Orleans. CuHarLeEs J. QuirK. 
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TAMBOURINE, TRUMPET AND Drum. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 356. $2.50. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith has made a notable contribution to fiction. She has 
written at least three novels of permanent value and a great many novels of 
more than average value. She has created four or five great characters and 
a host of minor characters, and she has given Sussex a lasting place in our 
imagination. Though her plots are uneven, they are always interesting and 
valid because she fixes her attention on reality, especially the law of cause 
and effect, and demonstrates an inexhaustible vitality in planning scenes and 
actions. 

While Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum is not one of her greatest books, 
it is interesting because its roots are deep in the soil and the characterization 
is rich and full. Some of the men do not come to life, but that is because 
she is concerned with the effect of war on four women who never suspect 
that they are its victims. The action of the story spans the period from the 
Boer War in 1899 to the present, and, seen thus in retrospect, the history of 
modern England is the record of continuous warfare. 

The most interesting thing about the story is the manipulation of time. 
The narrative is represented in sections, with sometimes a lapse of ten years 
or more between the parts. The intervals are so skilfully bridged by retro- 
spection that the action appears to be continuous. ‘The novel ought to be 
read widely because of its beauty and honesty. It is a permanent view of 
life one finds here; commonplace motives and people find their true level; 
nothing is glossed over, and behind all the actions, great or small, runs the 


timelessness of eternity. 
West Orange, N. J. N. ExizaABETH Monroe. 


A TREE Grows IN Brooktyn. By Betty Smith. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1943. Pp. 443. $2.75. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn is the quietly moving story of life in the Wil- 
liamsburgh slums seen through the eyes of a young girl. There is little in 
the plot which can be classified as action in the physical sense, but much as 
action in the spiritual sense. The homely features of everyday family liv- 
ing are presented in the chopped light which filters through fire escapes into 
a tenement window. Francie Nolan, the juvenile protagonist, made the 
acquaintance of stark poverty the day she was born, and she never let the 
acquaintanceship lapse. Selfishness and heroic generosity, courage and cow- 
ardice, effectiveness and futility, sordidness and nobility—all dwelt in the 
same block for her precocious mind to ponder on. Her handsome young 
father was a dreamer and a drunkard; the hands of her girl-mother were 
reddened and roughened :n a charwoman’s pail, but Mamma was not an 
easily wilted rose, and in this Francie took after her. Her Aunt Sissy 
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flouted conventions and commandments, but enjoyed the healer’s touch. 
Her younger brother, Neeley, struggled manfully to assist her in the enor- 
mous task of making intelligible the adult confusion about them, but casual 
living proved in the long run Francie’s best teacher. 

This is a first novel without any of the awkwardness of a first novel. The 
descriptive passages have the vivacity of good dialogue, and the dialogue has 
an authentic, speakable quality that reflects the author’s long experience as a 
playwright. There is much to enjoy in this book. Readers will find in it 
smiles and, at times, smarting eyes. But there will also be regrets. Regrets 
that the author in her quest for reality and realia, thought it necessary to 
introduce vulgarisms; regrets that the author could not lay hands or mind 
on a better code of morals than that which inspired Katie’s talk to her daugh- 
ter after Lee’s marriage; regrets, above all, that the author, obviously lacking 
in a technical knowledge of Catholicism, and, we suspect, a sympathy for 
it, should elect to make the family which she was delineating in such detail 
a Catholic one. 

Boston College. Davip R. DuNIGAN. 


FLower OF Evit. By Edwin Morgan. New York: Sheed & Ward Co., 

1943. Pp. 175. $3.00. 

The position of Baudelaire as the main source of modern poetic sensibility 
and themes continues to be clarified and explored with each new book of 
criticism. ‘The essays of Eliot, Valéry, Raymond, Suarés, and especially of 
Charles Du Bos (curiously enough omitted in the bibliography of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s book) concern themselves for the most part with the central religious 
or metaphysical problem of being in Baudelaire, whereas the longer books, 
more scholarly and documented, of Feuillerat, Starkie, and Gilman (also 
omitted from the present volume) attempt to explain the poet in terms of 
the man and the critic in terms of the art he criticized. 

The “problem” of Baudelaire is perhaps the most poignant example in 
modern literature of the artist who attains in his writing a perfection of 
form (what we like to call “purity” of form) although his life was dominated 
by religious anguish, persecution, and deep knowledge of sin. The drama 
of Eden is at the center of all art, and in Baudelaire’s poetry it is presented 
adorned with total modernism and stripped of all accessories as if it were 
some religious celebration of very early times. Baudelaire is an authentic 
Adam, preserving in the most secret part of his being the memory of his 
innocency, seeking for the purity of his desires everywhere except there where 
it exists, in the ancient garden. 

Mr. Morgan’s new biography of Baudelaire is concise and objective. It 
is composed of forty-seven brief chapters, some only a page or two in length. 
The documentation is carefully and succinctly used, but it is not interpreted 
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or analyzed. Baudelaire’s traffic with the world: his debts, his supplications 
to his mother, his generosity with Jeanne and her ingratitude, his difficulties 
with publishers, the lawsuit of his Fleurs du Mal, the profound disappoint- 
ment with his Belgian lecture tour, are all admirably set forth in this new 
study. The worldly drama of Baudelaire takes on, in the lucid and scientific 
treatment of Mr. Morgan, the color and force of a nightmare. The book 
is also a repertory of the characters who played minor and major roles in 
the poet’s life: writers like Poe, Nerval, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier ; paint- 
ers like Delacroix, Manet, Guys; composers like Wagner. 

Mr. Morgan avoids interpretation, exegesis, generalities. He makes no 
attempt to study the religious, the psychological, or the aesthetic problems 
connected with Baudelaire. We wish he might have done this, even in a 
modest degree, because the life of the man is impossible to dissociate from 
the problems of the artist. 

The drama of Eden, immobile and tenacious in the heart of man in all 
ages of history, and dramatically represented in the painful limping of Baude- 
laire’s albatross and swan, penetrates and modifies every aspect of love. Time 
does not bring any solution to love, but it changes love. If the absence of 
will power and the attraction of the lie inhabit Baudelaire, his work testifies 
to the strong will of the artist and to a purity of spirit which is one of 


the most beloved aspects of truth. 
Yale University. WALLACE FOWLIE. 


CLowns AND ANGELS. Studies in Modern French Literature. By Wallace 

Fowlie. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

These competent essays on contemporary French authors are convincing 
as far as the interpretation of concrete works is concerned, less so, when they 
extend to a kind of speculative literary philosophy. They prove that the 
approach to literary personalities on the basis of a sana doctrina can be just 
and fair also toward authors stumbling in the dark, such as France, Romains, 
Proust, and not only toward those on the right way such as Mauriac, Baude- 
laire, Claudel. If I understand the perplexing title, Clowns are those, who, 
eternal romanticists, study “the self that is not central in man” (p. 88) and 
whose analysis ends in self-pity. Angels are those, who, even in an atmosphere 
of sin, as Rimbaud and Gide, are “wrestlers with Christ” (Pfleger). Under 
better conditions they become heralds of God and His creation or analyzers 
of self in order to discover their own nothingness, and through it, their 
“capacity of God.” Skillful formulations always answer silent questions: 
“Mauriac reveals himself as the Catholic novelist in describing a single ex- 
posed soul as involving and engaging all eternity” (p. 54), whereas Romains’ 
art “is an application of an innate skill with words on subjects too diversi- 
fied, too loosely chosen, too half-heartedly felt” (p. 71). Proust’s hero “is 
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the contemplator of infecundity and the modern hero of inaction” (89), 
whereas Baudelaire’s eroticism, his “barrier” (p. 104), is at least aware 
“that one must desire the good even with an impoverished will” (p. 96). 
Claudel is the poet of light and joy. 

Dr. Fowlie’s strength is in ideological and psychological analysis. But he 
runs into difficulties, when asking himself, why the “clowns” are poetically 
sometimes superior to the “angels,” a contradiction, which annoys us as well 
as him. Misunderstanding the primary importance of language in poetry (not 
only the symbolism!), and the necessary conformity of diction and verse- 
conditions with the “génie de la langue,” he scoffs at V. Hugo’s “exclusively 
verbal . . . power .. . useless and impotent for men .. . today” (p. 114). 
He opposes to it Claudel’s and Péguy’s partly doubtful verbal art as “song 
more robust [which] attacks the classical rules of versification, the laws 
of syntax and vocabulary—that is, all the lesser laws” (p. 121-122). The 
wise remarks of Henri Peyre on V. Hugo in his “X Xe Siécle” should have 
warned Mr. Fowlie against reintroducing Hugo as a mere rhetorical acro- 
bat, only to vindicate, also on artistic lines, the absolute superiority of Claudel 
in spite of his contempt for the laws of metrics and syntax. Nothing might 
have handicapped more the popularity of Claudel than this arbitrary attitude. 
Similar to the good old Baif, who wanted to enforce on the French language 
hexameters and pentameters, Claudel enforced on it the structure of the 
psalms. 

Belittling always the fact that the poet is the language maker, Dr. Fowlie 
makes some very fine speculations on the difference and similarity which 
exist between the visions of the mystic and the intuition of the poet. Abbé 
Bremond, however, saw perhaps more clearly, that here again the point 
which is decisive is the language. For Dr. Fowlie, there exists a kind of 
“geometrical progression” in values, from the poet, who embodies his dark 
metaphysical intuitions in verse (Baudelaire), to the renouncer, who prefers 
silence to poetry (Rimbaud), to the poetical missionary, who praises the 
Creator in the light of Faith (Claudel), to the mystic, who sings what 
he actually has contemplated of the secrets of the Godhead. For Bremond, 
the literary critic, gua critic, has not the job to admire the Christian per- 
fection of the ascetic renouncer and of the mystic, but to make an appraisal 
of the linguistic perfection of the ordinary poet as well as of the mystic, 
if and only if the latter is a poet. Without literary art and linguistic ex- 
pression, the greatest contemplative and the most romantic dreamer re- 
main for the critic, also the Catholic critic, on the same level, namely as 
“Raphaels without hands.” Dr. Fowlie knows this. But he does not face 
radically this central problem of modern style-investigation: “The interrela- 
tion between the forms and the content of a work of art . . . comparable to 
a mystery of religion” (p. 148). He resigns: “Art is always art. And we 
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leave the mystery at that” (p. 149). So, he shifts again the accent from 
the linguistic expression to the spiritual perfection and says about the mediocre 
mystical poet Jacopone da Todi: “The absence of color in the beauty he 
contemplates is unquestionably a greater spiritual achievement than a poctic 
image to be recorded” (p. 141). Well, St. John of the Cross (whom Dr. 
Fowlie should have chosen as example) does record the poetic images, into 
which he translates the absence of color in the beauty contemplated (Mi 
amado las montanas etc.). Therefore he is the true poet besides and not 
because of being an experimental mystic and a doctor ecclesiae. In Dr. 
Fowlie’s, the romanist’s, looking at literature, there is sometimes a kind of 
anabasis eis to allo genos, namely into the realm of the theologian. 

Catholic University. Hetmut A. HatZzFELp. 


DicTIONARY OF WorLD LITERATURE. Criticism—Forms—Technique. Edited 
by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 
xv, 633. $7.50. 

A Hanpy GumpE For Writers. By Rev. Newton Thompson. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1943. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

Any project undertaken by as large a group as 260 consultants, like a hercu- 
lean task selected for completion by a single compiler, is bound to be marked 
by inadequacies; but a dictionary intended for constant reference by library 
users should have few faults and should not provide a carping feast for even 
the casual critic. While the Dictionary of World Literature will prove of 
some value, and warrants use, it has far too many shortcomings. 

The gathering together of brief definitions of accent and anacoluthon, 
epigram and epiplexis, mock-heroic and motivation, serves its purpose well: to 
bring within single covers a set of critical terms. Several sections on national 
literatures are good preliminary introductions to world literature, and have 
representative — but painfully incomplete — bibliographies. Bibliographically, 
the volume is inadequate throughout: hundreds of reputable titles are omitted, 
from the compilations of the Government Printing Office and the New York 
Historical Society on Almanacs, to Helen White on the metaphysical poets. 

There are several “left-overs’ from the previously published Dictionary 
of Philosophy, for example, Determinism and the biographies of Alain, Buffon 
and Diderot. While the latter wrote criticism, there is no inclusion of Cole- 
ridge, Dryden or Pope. This lack of editorial care is also evident in the 
inclusion of an entry on the Bodleian Library, but- none on the Folger or 
Huntington; a reference to the Saturday Review of Literature and its staff, 
but none to Poetry or even Hound and Horn. 

Surprise at the omission of the latter is expressed because the point of view 
is often strikingly modern and “advanced”: the modern philosophers and 
critics are admired, while the older figures are treated objectively, or with 
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hostility. This attitude also appears in the illustrations of various literary 
forms, where the literature of the past thirty years is drawn on heavily. As 
a result, many readers will quarrel with the deference to Proust or Dewey, 
the anthropological limits placed on folk expression, the preference for art 
for art’s sake, and the preoccupation with contemporary theories of aesthetics. 
Admiration for freedom appears too often, for example, in the dismissal of 
Chesterton’s “sentimentally moral view of history.” On the other hand, many 
articles do not come up to date at all: that on Allegorical Interpretation does 
not pass the Middle Ages. 

The unevenness in the length and scope of articles may be attributed to 
the variety and geographical location of so many who were asked to con- 
tribute, but this does not justify patchiness. In the discussion of the Ancients 
and Moderns Controversy, Temple is treated lightly and Swift not at all; 
in the comment on Utopias, More’s word is used, but nothing is said of his 
book; under Dark Ages it is said that the term is now in disrepute, but it 
crops up in other sections; in commenting on the Bowles-Byron controversy 
over Pope, nothing is given as to the grounds of the quarrel; under Allitera- 
tion, cross reference is made to Germanic Versification for illustrations, but 
they prove to be lacking. On topics given the largest treatment, there is the 
same unevenness. Professor Loomis is good on the Arthurian Legend, Pro- 
fessor Parks on Travel Literature, Professor Donahue on Gaelic Poetry; 
Professor Poggioli on Classicism and Professor Crane on English Criticism 
of the Eighteenth Century are excellent. The articles on Romanticism and 
on Realism are weak, incomplete and misleading. 

Father Thompson’s handbook is a guide to good usage in spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, the distinction of synonyms, with illustrative advice on the 
avoidance of jargon and outworn Briticisms and Americanisms. It is at once 
a dictionary, a thesaurus and a secretary’s companion. There are long and 
valuable sections on the preparation of manuscripts, library filing, alphabetiz- 
ing and indexing, and on proof-reading. It is not as complete as the University 
of Chicago’s Manual of Style, which is standard in the field and which con- 
tains better treatment of footnotes and bibliographical entries, but on many 
topics its illustrations are more numerous. The alphabetical arrangement of 
the whole makes it serviceable for college and library use. 

Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 












































FIFTEEN GreEEK Ptrays. Translated into English by Gilbert Murray, Ben- 
jamin Bickley Rogers, and others. With an Introduction and a Supplement 
from the Poetics of Aristotle, by Lane Cooper. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. xxii, 794. $3.00. 

The edition of Ten Greek Plays, one of the more popular translation col- 
lections for the Greek theatre, is now supplanted by Fifteen Greek Plays. 
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The additions, the Preface tells us, have been determined “by the votes of 
teachers who have used the original volume.” But a more important variant 
in this new edition is the inclusion of a Supplement by Professor Cooper 
from the Poetics of Aristotle and the Tractatus Coislinianus on comedy. 
The Supplement is the author’s “expanded version” of the Aristotelian text, 
for the critical and pedagogical principles guiding which this reviewer must 
suggest the reading of Cooper’s own preface in his Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry published thirty years ago (Boston: Ginn, 1913). 

It is possible—only barely possible—to question the suggestion that the 
less mature student (for whom the book is intended) should be given his 
first taste of the Greek theatre through the eyes of Aristotle, the critic of 
the Greeks. Dramaturgical reconstruction is at least a pari passu necessity. 
But the answer is simple. The supplementary material of such a- book is 
extremely limited and decisions are essential. It is an easy judgment to 
form from these present and older adaptations of the Poetics in the direction 
of a more pleasant and fluid readability, from the beautiful humanity of the 
scholarship that has marked many of the editor’s occasional papers, and 
from his very notable labors in the field of Platonic and Aristotelian literary 
criticism, that Cooper’s own classroom method must have been a balanced 
joy. The Stagirite in particular has been his confessed preoccupation during 
a lifetime of teaching. Let us hope that other pedagogues will do as much 
good and as little harm with the same methods. It also remains true that 
it is still difficult to find a more important piece of theatrical analysis than 
that of Aristotle. 

Some readers may not accept without hesitancy the dressing of Aeschylus 
in the rhymes and rhythms of Gilbert Murray. There is no need here for a 
restatement of that problem. Fewer important translators have had more 
critics; nevertheless he is still the darling of American classrooms and Greek 
play productions in the vernacular. Finally a mild word of regret is also in 
order that the editor has not given even the younger student a more extensive 


and more interesting bibliography. 
Weston College. WILuIAM F. Lyncu. 


ArATOR: THE Copices. Ed. by Arthur Patch McKinlay. Cambridge: The 

Mediaeval Academy of America, 1942. Pp. 128; 37 plates. $3.00. 

In this study we have the groundwork for a critical edition of the works 
of Arator, the sixth-century Christian poet who wrote an “epic” poem, 
De Actibus Apostolorum, in two books (2,326 lines). Arator sent the work 
with brief dedicatory epistles in verse to Pope Vigilius (537-555), to an 
Abbot Florianus and to his friend and teacher, Parthenius, nephew of Enno- 
dius. It is from this last poem that we garner most of the scanty details 
we possess on the life of the author. The De Actibus Apostolorum was sol- 
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emnly presented to Pope Vigilius in St. Peter’s and later, owing to the 
repeated requests of his learned friends, the author held a public reading 
before an enthusiastic audience in San Pietro in Vincoli. 

Three previous editions of the poem and the epistles have appeared. The 
first was by H. J. Arndtzen in 1769, which was reprinted with the original 
comments by Migne, PL LXVIII, in 1866; the second by A. Huebner in 1853 
and the third by L. Perugi in 1911. Prof. McKinlay now plans a definitive 
edition based on a complete study of the extant manuscripts, and this volume 
is the first step in that direction. It contains the descriptions of 103 codices, 
including dates, measurements of page and script space, gatherings, contents 
and provenience, where possible, followed by an exhaustive bibliography on 
each codex. Careful indices are provided of the codices by number, century, 
and locale which facilitate the discovery of a favorite manuscript. There is 
also a complete index of the subjects and authors mentioned in the descriptions 
and the evidence for the influence of Arator in the Middle Ages is treated 
in a brief paper. Thirty-seven facsimiles of selected manuscripts, indexed 
with cross references to the descriptions, close the volume. 

The Mediaeval Academy is to be congratulated on the successful accom- 
plishment of an extraordinarily difficult printing job (necessitated by the 
many changes of type fonts) and on the uniformly excellent reproduction 
of the facsimiles. Most of the latter are white on black, which though con- 
trary to the original appearance of the manuscripts, makes for far easier 
reading. ‘The all but incredible detail of the work is a monument to the 
painstaking labor that has always been characteristic of the work of Prof. 
McKinlay. His long years of familiarity with the study of Arator have been 
given him a knowledge of the pertinent literature on his author that is 
admirable in its wealth of detail. 

The codices are numbered in this volume according to their present library 
homes, arranged alphabetically, Austria to Switzerland. Twenty of the 
codices are, in whole or in part, of the ninth century and among them are 
found many of the most famous manuscripts of the early Christian Latin 
poets. The accurate tabulation of the Gatherings and Signatures is valuable 
in view of the possibility of uniting disiecta membra as has been done in the 
case of Vat. Reg. 333 and Vossianus Q 86 by Professor Rand (“A Vade 
Mecum of Liberal Culture in a Manuscript of Fleury,” Philological Quar- 
terly, I (1922), 258-277). 

It is perhaps captious to look for details of interest to the palaeographer 
in a work whose point of view is predominantly textual. Yet certain 
lacunae have been noticed where important information could quite pardon- 
ably have been included without going beyond the scope of the work at 
hand. Thus one might wish for a more accurate designation of the charac- 


ter of the script. Such data is, as a rule, restricted to some few indications 
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as to the form of some of the letters. It is true that in most of these manu- 












scripts one might legitimately presume the script to be Caroline minuscule, 
yet in manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, incipient Gothic 


tendencies might well have been mentioned. 


It is somewhat surprising to 


read the expression ‘““Lombardic Script” (pp. 42, 43) instead of ““Beneventan” 
so many years after E. A. Lowe has shown that the former name has no his- 


torical validity. 


This work on the minuscule script of South Italy is 


mentioned several times, as on p. 15, where Parisinus 8096 is said to have 


“‘Beneventan characteristics.” 


There is a curious confusion in the description 


of Cantabrigiensis, Trin. Coll. B 14.3, which is said to be written in “Lom- 
bardic minuscules” and reference is made to pl. xxv (lege xxiv). Yet on in- 
specting the facsimile we find the incipit of the Epistola ad Florianum, the 
first six lines of which are written in Rustic capitals and the rest in Caroline 
minuscule. The matter is not notably clarified by this note in the listing 
of the gatherings: “The first gathering (f.1'-4") is different from the rest; 


it must be cut down from a larger folio.” 


Are we to infer from this that 


the first gathering is in Rustics and Caroline and the others in Beneventan? 


If such were the fact, it would be worthy of clearer mention. 


The presence 


of Rustic capitals perhaps explains the remark of Arndtzen (PL LXVIII, 60) 
“Cantabrigiensem ascripserat Cortius esse codicem membranaceam collegii 


Trinitatis ... 


uncialibus litteris scriptum, perantiquum et nitidissimum,” if 


we recall that what we now call Capitals were known as Uncials for a long 
time after Mabillon. Several others of the facsimiles show the practice of a 
hierarchical arrangement of scripts at the beginning of a work; any further 
evidence of this would be valuable for our knowledge of scriptorial usage 


and should be catalogued. As to Vallicelliana F 65, it is said: 
is a palimpsest; ff. 22'-23" show the older script beautifully.” 


“The Ms 


It is to be 


regretted that no mention is made of the character of this older script, nor 


of the nature of the work that was erased. 


The essay on the place of Arator in medieval culture as illustrated by 


these codices is somewhat disappointing. 


It is curiously repetitious and gives 


the impression of being a none too careful compilation of disparate notes 
made at different times from a study of the contents of the various authors 


represented in the Aratorian codices. 


In view of the impression to be gained 


from Dr. Sanford’s work on Libri Manuales (“The Use of Classical Authors 
in the Libri Manuales;,’ TAPA, LV (1924), 190-248), we know that 


medieval compilers, as a general rule, aimed to put into each codex works 


of more or less the same character. 


Hence, it would appear to be idle to 


look for items on the quadrivium cheek by jowl with Arator. It is further 
fallacious to draw any conclusion as to the interests of the compilers’ circles, 
from the fact that we do not find along with Arator, works on mathematics, 


civil law, agriculture or geography. 
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In his earlier study, ‘““The Tradition of the Capitula and Tituli of Arator,” 
HSCP, XLIII (1932), 123-166, Prof. McKinlay attempted the formation 
of a stemma codicum based on the readings of these short summaries of the 
incidents treated in the poem. Although this article is mentioned about 
twenty times, one looks in vain for any comparison of the results of the study 
of the Capitula with that of the manuscripts of the complete text. Since the 
descriptions of the codices in this book contain no textual variants, it is all 
but impossible to gain some idea of family relationships. We are told in the 
Preface that a study of the Manuscript Tradition is in preparation. The 
omission of that paper from the present volume seriously impairs the useful- 
ness of this otherwise most interesting study. 


Fordham University. Epwin A. QUAIN. 





Les SALons LitT&RAIRES ET LA SOCIETE FRANGAISE. 1610-1789. By Roger 

Picard. New York: Brentano’s, 1942. Pp. 361. 

This is the first of a projected series, Etudes de critique et d'histoire litté- 
raire, under the direction of Fernand Baldensperger. It presents a well bal- 
anced and intelligent description of the literary and philosophical salons of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There are many interesting side- 
lights on such related subjects as the role of the salons in the purification 
of the French language and the influence of women on French literary and 
philosophical trends. The documentation of the book is based on the best 
available sources, the special studies on individual salons, and on primary 
sources, the memoirs and the correspondence of the time. ‘The author has 
situated the salons in their proper historical background. He has succeeded 
in re-creating the atmosphere of the time by describing the architecture of the 
hétels, the furniture, various entertainments, literary and philosophical con- 
versations. Lively anecdotes give the study an entertaining character. 

There are minor defects which, however, do not detract from the real value 
of the work. There is some confusion in chronology in regard to the salon of 
Madame du Deffand. In general, references to English influences in France 
in the eighteenth century are inadequate. Voltaire, Montesquieu and Diderot 
are rightly mentioned as instrumental in spreading this influence; but Prévost, 
translator and imitator of Richardson, Marivaux, imitator of Addison, Des- 
touches who remained several years in England, are omitted. There are also 
several inaccuracies. It is said, for instance (p. 248), that Hénault “vécut fort 
vieux et jusqu’au dernier jour resta un compagnon agréable,” when in fact, 
he fell into second childhood long before his death. Contrary to M. Picard’s 
assertion, Duclos had written an important work, Histoire de Louis XI, 
before his admission to the French Academy and did not owe his election to 
favor alone. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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EDUCATION 


EXPERIMENTS IN EpucaTIon. By Lane Cooper. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1943. (Cornell Studies in English, XX XIII). Pp. ix, 
176. $2.50. 

Under this broad title Professor Cooper has collected into a volume three 
occasional addresses—Experiments in Education, The Place of the Library, 
Our Plato—a careful analysis of Wordsworth’s criticism of Scott, and several 
shorter papers describing courses, mainly in English language and literature, 
with which he has experimented during his long teaching career. 

It is an old-fashioned book in a very heartening yet challenging sense. 
The papers on teaching English, for example, will no doubt irritate many of 
our younger doctors in English, fresh out of the pseudo-scientific techniques 
of the average graduate department of English. It will be difficult for them 
to understand that here is a great teacher challenging them to be great too 
by contemplating and communicating literature—the works of great men 
through whom humanity breathes and thinks and sings. They may therefore 
dismiss him as hopelessly trailing behind the socio-scientific advance; the more 
so when they find that he still looks on the classics and certain modern 
literatures as the key to an understanding of English. It would be a pity 
should this happen. For the descriptions of courses—in General Reading, 
Principles of Literary Criticism, Old and Middle English, the Method of 
Literary and Litzuistic Scholarship, Translations of the Classics—are models, 
not only of a gerittine humanistic approach to literature, but also in the art 
of writing a syllabus that is both instructive and captivating. 

A second instance of Professor Cooper’s old-fashioned views is the Phi 
Beta Kappa address, “Experiments in Education,” which gives its title to 
the book. ‘There is a right kind of experiment in education, Professor 
Cooper believes; it is represented by experientia, the sum of human experience. 
Such was the Hellenic experiment, such the experiment of the school of 
Christ and His disciples, and of the Benedictine system that survived through 
and strengthened the Middle Ages. Most modern experiments, however, 
have been “novelties” and not drawn from experience. They “signify slight 
variations from the recent past,” and in this sense, “if they count at all, they 
are mostly dangerous and bad, as any change that is based on a superficial 
study of the recent past is bad; for that is no study of the past at all.” The 
author is convinced that the reason for this is that those who set themselves 
up to judge of what is good and what is bad in our educational procedures, 
and those who initiate experiments, are not well educated themselves and 
do not know where to look for experiments because their interest in history 


is limited to the recent past. 






Then who shall judge of what is good and what is bad in our procedure? First of 
all, the man who is himself well educated, the productive scholar who really controls 
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some branch of learning, like Latin or Greek, history or mathematics, from the bottom 
up; I mean, as the president of a railway, say the Pennsylvania, beginning as 
helping-hand to a surveyor, has worked up through one division to the top; who 
knows his branch from A to Z, when A means an inductive knowledge of detail, and 
Z means seeing the details in their relation to each other and the whole. There is 
the lesson which the children of the age of steel can give to the leaders of education, 
who should be the children of light. 


Holding to such views, it is not remarkable that Professor Cooper severely 
takes to task the much self-advertised experimenters of Chicago and Annapolis. 
Of the former, among other things, he says: “The ugly truth is that, while 
professing to esteem the classics, our popular leader has damaged them or 
let them languish, not yet beyond repair, but they will not soon recover at 
Chicago.” 

Just as bad is the St. John’s, Annapolis, experiment, “the imitation at 
tidewater of Mid-Western number one, which is an imitation of a course 
devised some years ago by Mr. Erskine at Columbia University.” Professor 
Cooper sees no harm in reading a hundred books, some more, some less 
important, in a sequence purely chronological. Nevertheless “the process does 
not constitute a solid education.” Nor is it pedagogically sound to prescribe 
the study of Greek, Latin, French, and German in successive years. In the 
St. John’s catalogue of today the curriculum of 1868 and the new experiment 


lie cheek by jowl for advertising purposes, as if the new were an outgrowth of the 
old, and an improvement on it. When you examine them . . . with regard to Greek 
and Latin, the new is glib pretentious bluff, and I fear the new leader is a sophist, 
not a scholar, nor an educated person of the sort demanded by our dreadful times. 


This is sharp plain-speaking. The strictures at times take the tone of an 
argumentum ad hominem. Nevertheless this reviewer believes that much 
of what Professor Cooper says has needed saying, lest from insistent but 
unsupported affirmations it come to be believed that the experiments at 
Chicago and Annapolis are in the great liberal arts tradition; that because 
some, therefore all, of the new procedures are sound and sensible; and that 
all other liberal arts colleges are by contrast unworthy of the name. 

Jesuit Educational Association, New York. ALLAN P. FARRELL. 


PHILOSOPHY 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. Living Schools of Thought. Edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1943. 
Pp. 571. $5.00. 

Twentieth Century Philosophy is divided into two parts. In the first, a 
number of writers discuss the present status and prospects of various fields 
of philosophy. For example, there are essays on axiology by Urban, on law 
by Pound, on the philosophy of science by Lenzen, on metaphysics by Hall 
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and on theology and metaphysics by Mackintosh. In the second part of this 
volume, there are surveys of the various schools of philosophy. There is an 
essay on the philosophy of the twentieth century by Bertrand Russell, written 
in his usual pamphleteering style. This time Mr. Russell’s victim was Bergson. 
There are interesting discussions of recent developments in Kantianism, 
Hegelianism, phenomenology and logical empiricism. There is an essay on 
dialectical materialism which might have had a place in this volume had the 
author not been more concerned to whitewash the Russian trials and purges 
than to give an exposition of Marxism. American thought is represented 
by two essays from among the writings of Montague and Dewey. Professor 
Flewelling has contributed a subjectivist article on personalism, while Profes- 
sor Farber, who has just published a large volume on phenomenology, tries 
very hard to show how Husserl is free of the Scylla of Platonism and the 
Charybdis of psychologism. Chinese philosophy is represented by Wing-tsit 
Chan. Finally, there is an article on the humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas 
by Jacques Maritain, translated from Mediaeval Studies. 

Three things stand out to the reader of this volume. The first is that, in 
the conflict between philosophy and science, positivism is exercising an enor- 
mous influence even over those who wish to be free of it. In a very interesting 
essay on metaphysics, for example, Mr. Hall was seeking to find “an extra- 
scientific basis for metaphysics” (p. 184). Mr. Hall fights positivism long 
and admirably; but this does not prevent him from letting it in by the back 
door. The second noteworthy fact about this volume is that, in the conflict 
between realism and idealism, the idealists are still peacefully charmed by their 
own arguments. Leave aside Mr. Maritain’s article, leave aside, too, a few 
bows here and there toward Thomism, and realism in metaphysics is hard to 
find among the writers of this volume. 

The third point worthy of note is the glaring ignorance in contemporary 
thought as to the historical reality and significance of medieval philosophy. 
It is not only that many of the contributors to the present volume scorn 
medieval philosophy. Much more important is the fact that they are ignorant 
of it. For the most part, they are still living and thinking as though the world 
went to sleep in the fifth century and woke up in the fifteenth. So long as 
such a state of affairs exists, it will evidently be impossible to make any 
progress. Our ignorance of medieval thought is giving us totally erroneous 
views as to the historical origins of the conflict between philosophy and science 
as well as of the conflict between realism and idealism. True enough, we 
would not be any different from what we are even if we were to arrive at 
a more just appreciation of our historical origins. And yet, if we saw ourselves 
in true historical perspective, we might be able to recognize how much in 
modern thought medieval errors have been translated into a state of nature. 
There is a considerable difference between believing that Cartesianism is a new 
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beginning in the history of philosophy and believing that it is a very sophis- 
ticated moment in a long and old history. That is why it is entirely symbolical 
of our present impasse that Gilson, who has done so much to go behind 
Descartes, is not even mentioned in the present volume — except in a bibli- 
ography. 


Fordham University. A. C. Pgels. 


THE FouNDATION OF PHENOMENOLOGY. Edmund Husserl and the Quest 
for a Rigorous Science of Philosophy. By Marvin Farber. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 585. $6.00. 

Phenomenology has taken root in the American philosophical soil only 
slowly. Its growth here has been unspectacular, but the gradually increas- 
ing number of its adherents and the competence of the publications sponsored 
by the International Phenomenological Society indicate that this movement 
must be reckoned with in all contemporary philosophical discussions. What 
had heretofore been lacking was a basic explanation in English comparable 
to the excellent studies that have been appearing during the last decade in 
French, Italian and Spanish. One recent attempt to supply this need proved 
to be inadequate to the task (cf. the review of E. P. Welch’s The Philosophy 
of Edmund Husserl in THOUGHT, September, 1942). Now the president 
of the Society, Marvin Farber, has provided the best presentation of phenom- 
enology yet to appear in English. As a student and friend of Husserl, the 
author is admirably equipped to offer an authoritative account of the German 
philosopher’s doctrines. Fortunately, he is not merely a disciple but also an 
independent thinker. Hence the present work is critical and programmatic 
as well as expository, continuing the truly philosophical attitude exhibited by 
Husserl himself toward his own predecessors and teachers. 

The first three chapters contain a valuable sketch of Husserl’s philosophi- 
cal background, his relation to Natorp, Brentano and other thinkers who in- 
fluenced his development, and an account of his early writings in the phi- 
losophy of arithmetic, psychology and logic. A careful study of this section 
is indispensable for understanding phenomenology as an historical school and 
for determining the initial grounds of a critical evaluation of Husserl’s con- 
ception of philosophy. Like Descartes and Kant, he entertained a rigorous 
view of science patterned upon the procedure of formal logic and the clarity 
and distinctness of mathematical certitude. Even when he went beyond these 
disciplines in formulating a pure logic, they still shaped his conception of 
universal knowledge and of the hierarchy of sciences. A feature of Farber’s 
treatment in these chapters is the inclusion of the opinions of contemporary 
critics and the replies still made at this period by Husserl himself. The 
trend of symbolic logic was not unaltered by Husserl’s consideration of the 
mathematical and logical views of Frege, Schréder, Boole and Voigt. 
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In fulfillment of a promise made to Husserl to render the Logische Un- 
tersuchungen into English, Farber devotes the major portion of his book 
(chapters 4-14) to an analysis of that important work. Husserl’s well-known 
polemic against the prevalent psychologism of his day is set forth in a de- 
tailed way. A warning is inserted that this repudiation of a position to 
which he formerly subscribed should not obscure for us the genuine con- 
tinuity in the progress of Husserl’s thought. Many observations had only 
to be removed from one context and transferred to a new one in order to 
be retained in the body of phenomenological doctrine. Yet while this critique 
had immediate and lasting effects upon the philosophical approach to psy- 
chology in Europe, its full import has not yet been appreciated in England 
and America. We are still confronted with those who would reduce first 
principles to factual psychical states, thus preparing the way for that skeptical 
relativism to which empiricism inevitably leads. Although Husserl considers 
logical psychologism chiefly, his strictures apply also to the applications of this 
general assumption to other philosophical fields. 

In successive chapters the great themes of the Logical Investigations are 
exposed: expression and meaning, universals and abstraction, the analysis of 
wholes and parts, pure grammar and the analysis of meaning, intentional 
experiences and their “contents,” objectivating intentions and fulfillments, 
sensibility and understanding. The problems that the ideal of a pure logic 
raises for Scholastics are numerous. Chief among them is the nature and 
status of metaphysics itself. For Husserl the theory of knowledge precedes 
metaphysics and all other disciplines, since it is the office of phenomenology 
to investigate the origin and structure of the concept of being as well as of 
other concepts. Metaphysics, indeed, comes after all particular empirical 
sciences as their summation. Farber observes (p. 164) that the relation be- 
tween the ideal and real orders was not worked out satisfactorily by Husserl. 
It may be added that even graver consequences follow from rendering tem- 
porality and reality coextensive—witness the aberrations of Heidegger. Ex- 
istence is thereby limited to the temporally contingent, while metaphysics 
as an existential discipline is barred from studying necessary essences and 
necessary being. Only in this way could Husserl come to consider phenom- 
enology to be first philosophy, a first philosophy that does not treat of God 
as the pure act of real being in Whom necessary essence and existence are 
one. On several other issues, phenomenology and traditional philosophy 
might mutually benefit by a closer inspection of their respective positions. 
A valuable comparative study could be made concerning the nature of evi- 
dence and certitude, abstraction and universals, induction and insight, truth 
and being, the categories, contingency and necessity, causality, possibility, in- 
tentionality, unity and the kinds of number, and the nature of physical law. 
Farber allows that phenomenology must be supplemented by other methods. 
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In the three concluding chapters he offers a rapid survey and criticism of the 
later phase of Husserl’s thought. Unable to follow Husserl in his transcen- 
dental idealism, Farber insists upon the neutrality and rational character of 
phenomenology as one valid method among others, one capable of being judged 
both by other methods and by logic generally. It is still a disputed point, 
however, whether the phenomenological method does not lead by strict con- 
sequence to an idealistic notion of knowledge as literally creative of the 
being of the real world as well as of the intentional object of knowledge. 
Can the effort “to construct a theory of objectivity on the basis of cognitive 
immanence” (p. 513), making an absolute beginning in the first place with 
a solitary individual ego and its experiences, have any other logical issue? 
An affirmative reply is given by Farber. By championing the view that 
intermethodological judgments are possible, he allows for free discussion and 
control among various logical approaches to the problem of knowledge. But 
the possibility of similar cooperation between phenomenology and traditional 
or pre-Wolffian metaphysics has still to be worked out on both sides. For 
Farber the constitutive activity of consciousness is to be construed in an ex- 
clusively cognitive way: the real world of existents is merely “eliminated” 
methodologically rather than denied or produced. That the beginning of 
phenomenological description must be made in pure subjectivity in no way 
prejudices the reality of the natural world, since nothing more than epistemic 
sufficiency is sought. It was only an assumption made by Husserl in his 
last period that being depends upon thought and that what cannot be thought 
cannot be. Hence the world is never really constituted out of pure con- 
sciousness, thus obviating any necessity to choose between the phenomenologi- 
cal and the natural views of the world (pp. 533-5). 

While this solution may be acceptable to the Louvain tradition in epistem- 
ology, it cannot satisfy Gilson, Olgiati and others who maintain the primacy 
of metaphysics over every theory of knowledge and reflective inquiry. Fur- 
ther investigation must be made into the import of the natural attitude, which 
Husserl terms “naive” in a technical nonvaluational sense. The theoretical 
approach does not simply presuppose the world as existent, but discovers it 
to be such evidentially and accepts this ordination of intellect to real being 
in a reflective but noncritical way. Whether we can advance legitimately 
from natural to phenomenological reflection without effecting an irreparable 
schism between the ideal and the real is questioned by methodic realism. 
While all kinds of reflection provide an escape from “naiveté,” the alter- 
native in some instances repudiates or fails to sustain the values enshrined 
in the original nonreflective outlook. As Edith Stein has shown, a restricted 
use of the phenomenological method need not entail a denial of the real 
world, but the controversy centers rather about the nature and validity of 
the admission of this existent world. Is it as a matter of common sense or 
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as a reasoned certainty that the affirmation is made? A methodic reduction 
to the meditating ego can never be for the purpose of method and knowledge 
alone without involving some metaphysical commitment on the nature of the 
real. 

The Foundation of Phenomenology provides an accurate introduction to 
the method of Edmund Husserl. As a critical estimation, it seeks to restrict 
phenomenology to a descriptive philosophy in the interest of agreement and 
logical rigor. Among forthcoming studies by leading phenomenologists an- 
nounced in the Preface, a work by Dorion Cairns on transcendental phe- 
nomenology will no doubt provide an admirable supplement to Farber’s pres- 
ent treatise. 

The Catholic University of America. JAMES COLLINS. 


ROMANTICISM AND THE MopERN Eco. By Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 359. $2.75. 

The interest of this book lies in its challenge to “the modern ego” which 
disowns romanticism and yearns for order through some absolute thought- 
system. Mr. Barzun is an avowed militant pragmatist (p. 210), and as such 
does not believe in absolutes: ‘“What then is the lesson of the romantic-classic 
feud? .. . Romanticism discovered diversity” (p. 211). As pragmatism be- 
lieves in diversity, Mr. Barzun believes in romanticism. Hence his final 
warning to the modern ego: “No need to build yet another blood-drenched 
prison-house for humanity, with a classic facade no sooner raised than mined” 
(p. 212). Nor should religion have any absolutes. A “common religion” 
should not mean a “common theology” (p. 50). “Religion should be more 
than a description of the unseen. .. . It is a theory of energy—the energy 
that animates nature and that animates man... it is no longer a super- 
stition, or a bald statement that the universe must have a first cause, it 
is an intellectual necessity” (p. 79). Back of Mr. Barzun’s pragmatism 
and of his love of romanticism is the pantheism of Spinoza (cf. p. 72). 

The book (though rather loosely written from public lecture notes) is then 
a fine example of how a thought-system which denounces absolutes is itself 
an absolute, and of how thought-systems necessarily determine criticism. 

Mr. Barzun has Irving Babbitt’s work in mind and recognizes that his 
“new humanism survives as an atmosphere” (p. 183). He links with it 
“Catholic medievalism, Protestant and Anglo-Catholic or Platonic neo- 
classicism” as well as fascism and communism (p. 182). This proves at 
least that Mr. Barzun’s book gives us from his own angle a bird’s-eye view 
of the present battle of ideas. 

Its argument runs as follows: The romantics of the nineteenth century 
“faced the problem of creating a new world after the destruction of the old 
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. . . they had the vision of man as simultaneously great and wretched” (p. 
27). Classicism suppressed diversity in the name of reason. “Romanticism 
expresses the energetic, creative, expansive tendencies of man, by recognizing 
that although he is but a feeble creature lost in the universe, he has unpre- 
dictable powers which develop under stress of desire and risk” (p. 193). 
As such “romanticism is realism (p. 81), and romantic art is realistic . . . 
in the sense of concrete and congenial to the spirit of history and science” 
(p. 109). “Romantic striving was the effort to create something out of 
experience individually acquired” (p. 132), and far from being indolent it 
was very productive (p. 112). The romantic view of life is basically 
Christian for “it combines the infinite worth of the individual soul in its 
power and weakness, the search for union with God, and the gospel of work 
for one’s fellow man” (p. 133). How broad is the Christianity referred 
to is evidenced by Mr. Barzun’s specifying on the same page that “union 
with God was conceived either traditionally or pantheistically or metaphysi- 
cally.” So Mr. Barzun concludes: “The popular contrast drawn in our 
day between a civilizing reason and a barbarous irrational romanticism is 
utter nonsense. . . . Romanticism is not a revolt from reason, an emotional 
fling, an escape from the real. It is a voyage of discovery with the whole 
man as master” (p. 193). It is in the name of this conception of romanti- 
cism that he challenges the modern ego’s yearning for absolutes: “The alarm- 
ing aspect of the modern ego is not that it wants to create order or adopt 
a discipline or accept talented rulers, but that it is walking forward with 
its head turned back in fear and longing” (p. 185). 

All of which shows how easy it is to juggle with ideas. As Mr. Barzun 
accuses modern criticism of misrepresenting romanticism, so could he be 
accused of caricaturing classicism (cf. p. 196). 

It is true, however, that there have been many misrepresentations in 
the contrasting of both, and many mistakes made in trying to pin them 
down to given epochs to the exclusion of each other. Do they not both 
represent basic aspects of human nature, and hence are they not always 
necessarily found close to each other? Human energy can never be exercised 
utterly without ends, or control to reach those ends; nor can control ever 
function except in relation to energy. Moreover the power of control is 
itself an energy. The Middle Age was a period of many-sided élan as well 
as of the working out of doctrines of control; and so was the Renaissance. 
The French seventeenth century, the classical age par excellence, was wildly 
romantic in many ways for over fifty years, and its great creative artists, 
Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, wrote out of the experience of their romantic 
lives. It took both their appetitive energy and its adequate control to produce 


their masterpieces. 
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Nor can you characterize romanticism by saying that it discovered diversity 
and the sense of both the greatness and wretchedness of man. That discovery 
must go back to Adam. St. Paul powerfully expressed it: “For I do not that 
good which I will; but the evil which I hate, that I do” (Rom., 7:15). 
Irving Babbitt was still struggling with that eternal problem of both 
humanism and religion: the problem of canalizing our energies for creative 
ends including the working out of our destiny. 

The question has always been: What are the needs and the possibilities of 
control: may biological impulses be judiciously indulged in for the sake of 
pleasure, as the Epicureans believed; can reason and the rational will master 
the overreaching of appetite, as the Stoics taught; do we need to meditate on 
a higher will within us without necessarily having recourse to traditional 
religion, as Irving Babbitt asserted; do we need the grace of God through 
Jesus Christ, as St. Paul proclaimed; or are we condemned to live wholly 
immersed in the ruthless current of a total evolution, with no abiding reality 
within and no eternal truth above the flux of change? 

It is significant that Mr. Barzun recognizes that the ego of today is tired 
of what the ego of the early nineteenth century gloried in; that, as opposed 
to the freedom of adventure, it wants an authoritarian economy to dominate 
him; or else, recognizing that this means totalitarianism, it seeks a new and 
genuine freedom in the reacceptance of an antecedent reality, of a divine 
order, according to which it should shape its own life, with the help of the 
Divine. 

Nor could the romantics any more than the classicists escape the reality 
of that antecedent order. If they gave us such songs of anguish, it was 
because, in so far as they tried to run counter to that order, they got hurt. 
And so, whenever they were sincere, we may get from the romantics the 
same lesson as from the classicists.) A. de Musset echoes Racine. There is 
a humanistic and Christian experimentalism: “By their fruit you shall know 
them.” But the humanist appeals to the whole experience of the race, and, 
in the moral order, the Christian knows beforehand what the fruit of evil 
will be. There is a diversity in life, but a diversity the reason of which we 
must know that we may distinguish values and control our energies accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Barzun’s spirited presentation of literary history, from the point of 
view of pluralistic pragmatism, is an added proof that pragmatism has been 
put on the defensive by neo-humanism and the resurgence of Christian critical 
thought. It is therefore an encouragement to the Christian humanist, but, 
at the same time, a warning. For to follow Jacques Barzun adequately and 
in detail on his own ground cannot be done without an erudition comparable 


with his own. 


Harvard University. Louis J. A. MERCIER. 
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THREE CHRISTIAN TRANSCENDENTALISTS. James Marsh, Caleb Sprague 
Henry, Frederic Henry Hedge. By Ronald Vale Wells. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 230. $2.75. 
This book is one of the “Columbia Studies in American Culture.” The 

thinkers considered, as the author states, “are today obscure figures and they 

will no doubt remain obscure” (p. 151). The doctrines of the transcenden- 
talists, which all used as a foundation for Christian faith, “became increas- 
ingly secular,” serving as “a substitute among philosophers for the Church” 

(p. 151). This development had a tendency to diminish the influence of 

the doctrines upon theological speculation. But these clergymen (one an 

Episcopalian, one a Unitarian, and one a Congregationalist) on a limited 

scale, did, in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, have an influence; 

and much is to be learned from Dr. Wells’s book. They believed that these 
philosophical doctrines, which in a general way they all accepted, could save 
the Christian religion from “outmoded orthodoxy” and authoritarianism of 

all kinds. They “sought to reestablish Christian principles by means of a 

marriage of philosophy to inspiration” (p. 8). This, because of the impact 

of science and the “higher criticism,” was for many minds of their day an 
important desideratum. 

Marsh, Henry and Hedge agree with one another on few points, and each 
of them interprets these points differently. This makes the book difficult to 
review briefly. All “stood against the Lockean notion that reason is demon- 
strative and discursive” (p. 147). But 


by “reason” Henry meant the faculty of intuition and positive knowledge of the 
absolute, or the faculty of intuitive knowledge of objects in the super-sensual sphere. 
For Marsh, on the contrary, absolute knowledge is self-knowledge, acquired by re- 
flection, which is the mental operation by which we become conscious of our own 
being. Hedge follows German romantics more closely in believing that the absolute 
is deeper than self-consciousness. For all three, reason and reflection lead to “living” 
rather than “logical” truth, “living,” since spiritual and moral truth is a part of 


man’s active nature (p. 148). 


All of these Christian transcendentalists were strong supporters of the 
science of their day and all agreed that “the starting point for philosophy 
and religion is ‘the divine root in man,’ ‘our proper humanity’,” and that 
“it was this ‘divine element’ which guaranteed the reality of the spiritual 
world” (p. 148). 

The principal differences between them refer in some way to the status 
and character of the object of knowledge and to the place of Christ in the 
redemptive process. That they disagree on these points is, in view of the 
fundamental subjective character of the movement of which they were all 
a part, not surprising. 

Dr. Wells successfully attempts to give enough information about the lives 
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of these ‘“‘obscure” men to make them seem real. ‘The special interests of 
each writer are also developed. Marsh was mainly interested in interpreting 
Christian doctrine with the help of the principles of transcendentalism. Henry 
and Hedge had the same interest; but the former also developed the implica- 
tions of his interpretation of Christianity in the field of practical religion and 
in the philosophy of history, and the latter added some reflections on the 
problem of the relations of the Catholic and Protestant Churches. 

The author offers no criticism of the doctrines promulgated, but he is a 
good expositor and writes well. His account of the influence of Coleridge 
is noteworthy. The book has appendices consisting of correspondence and 
“Notes on Aesthetics; Lecture Notes from James Marsh.” ‘The Bibliography 


and Index appear to be very complete. 
Lafayette College. Haroip R. CHIDsEY. 



















POUR UN ORDRE PERSONNALISTE. Par Francois Hertel. Montreal: Les 

Editions de l’Arbre, 1942. Pp. 330. $1.25. 

This book is a contribution to the important problem of the dignity and 
rehabilitation of the human person. It is divided into four parts. The first 
deals with the fundamentals of personalism; the second, with such personalist 
values as civilization, art, contemplation; the third, with the obstacles to a 
personalist civilization; the fourth, with the nature of an integral personalism. 
This last part contains an interesting discussion of the relation between per- 
sonalism, the Incarnation and a personalist holiness. 

The chief merit of the book is to be found rather in the treatment of con- 
crete problems, such as the personalist social conception and the personalist 
corporatism, than in the theoretical analysis of the nature of man. 

There is perhaps one danger in this little book. It tends toward over- 
simplification, toward a specious clarity, toward a Cartesian cult of the “‘idées 
claires.” Not that the author shares materially in Cartesian views, but his 
approach to the problems is somewhat affected by this spirit. The application 
of the author’s views to the social, political and economic problems is mod- 


erate and highly satisfactory. 
Fordham University. DrieTRICH VON HILDEBRAND. 























Tue AESTHETIC Process. By Bertram Morris. (Northwestern Univer- 
sity Studies in the Humanities, No. 8.) Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1943. Pp. xiii, 189. $2.25. 

This short but closely reasoned book gives evidence of its author’s com- 
petent knowledge of the history of philosophy, the history of aesthetic theory, 
general psychology, psychological aesthetics, and the history of art. It also 
manifests a wide knowledge of the particular arts—especially music, paint- 
ing, and literary art. It lays emphasis fully as much on the actual temporal 
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processes of artistic creation and appreciation as upon the nature of the 
finished work of art. Again, there is a constant emphasis throughout the 
book on the organic, concrete, unitary character of the work of art and of 
our apprehension of it, with an insistence that the art work can never be 
understood as a sum of sensations or of atomic elements of any kind. While 
the book does not profess to develop in detail a general aesthetic theory, 
the main outlines of such a theory are at least sketched. 

Professor Morris emphasizes three characteristics of the aesthetic attitude: 
immanence, disinterestedness and unity. Turning to an analysis of the 
aesthetic attitude, the author first calls attention to its determinateness (which 
is an achievement both of the creative effort of the artist and of the activity 
of the observer), then to unity-in-variety, and finally to imagination, which 
is disinterested, contemplative, and purposive activity. Through imagination 
the concrete resolution of the aesthetic process is realized. Beauty is defined 
as the expression of a purpose in a sensuous medium. When aesthetic purpose 
is adequately expressed by the artist, or apprehended by the contemplator, the 
result is the satisfied imagination. Both in the artist and in the appreciator, 
the aesthetic process manifests a transition from the expressive to expression, 
from the indeterminate to the determinate, from vague anticipatory meanings 
to the unitary meaning of the art object. When this transition has occurred 
we have beauty. Cognition, volition, and affection all share in the emergence 
of beauty and no adequate theory of beauty can neglect any of these three 
essential moments. 

Aesthetic purpose is to be distinguished from utilitarian and didactic pur- 
pose, also from the suppressed wish of the Freudians. Aesthetic purpose is 
not relative to any end outside of the work of art but is immanent within 
it. In his discussion of kinds of beauty, Professor Morris repudiates the 
distinction between sensuous, formal, and expressive beauty. Both sensuous 
and formal beauty are expressive. Form is the completion of material beauty. 
The formal is the actualization of the material; that is beauty itself. The 
appreciation of nature and art are not different in principle. That kind of 
ugliness which contributes to the expressiveness of the art work is really a 
special type of the beautiful, like the sublime or the comic; there is, however, 
such a thing as “invincible ugliness.” The author gives a very interesting 
discussion of the logic of art, holding that the Aristotelian, the operational 
and the idealistic logics are inapplicable to art and maintaining the importance 
for aesthetics of the metaphorical judgment. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to art criticism. ‘The limitations of genetic criticism are indicated, 
the nature and merits of sympathetic appreciation are discussed, and there 
is also introduced a “higher criticism” which has for its aim the understand- 


ing of beauty in a cultural scheme. 


Elmira College. Joun R. Tutt e. 
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OvuTLINE History OF THE CHURCH BY CENTURIES. By Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Company, 1943. Pp. xxix, 1035. $7.50. 
Many have told the story well, but no one has exhausted the history of 

the Church of Christ. As with the mysteries of nature, there is always a 

hidden depth in which further to delve. In the years between Eusebius and 

Baronius, the chronicling of the Church’s life assumed a more and more 

scientific aspect; and we have come ever further since the sixteenth century. 

Catholic scholars of America have not fallen short: in painstaking devotion 

to telling the truth about the Church. We have suffered, however, too much 

from translations of European works which were not adapted to the peculiar 
needs of American readers. It was high time that a new history of the 

Church should be written in this country. Father McSorley has satisfied that 

need. Granting differences of opinion on the merits of its arrangement and 

admitting small mistakes (which will be corrected in the second edition, soon 
to appear), it may be confidently asserted that even the most critical of pro- 
fessors of Church History will welcome this volume. 

It has been called ‘the most American of all the textbooks on Church 
History yet presented to the public.” For the first time, it gives a rightful 
place in the world drama of the Church to the story of this continent. Father 
McSorley’s book gives over one hundred of its thousand packed pages to 
the history of the Church in the United States. It emphasizes the relation 
of the Church to the work of building the new nations of the western world. 

It has been consoling to note how favorable have been the reviews of Father 
McSorley’s work, both in the Catholic and the secular press. One of the 
earliest was that in the Catholic News, which called the volume a “pre- 
destined classic.” Father Gillis wrote in the July Catholic World: 

It is with pardonable pride that we announce, not the book of the month, nor the 
book of the year, but the book of the decade, the book for which a generation of 
teachers, students and readers have been waiting, hardly daring to hope for so 
scholarly, practical, up-to-date, comprehensive a one volume spanning the centuries 
from St. Peter to Pius XII, as this turns out to be. 

In the August issue of the same magazine, the late Father John F. Fenlon, 
in a brilliant essay, remarked: “The appearance of this volume is an im- 
portant event for the educated public and the English-speaking world... . 
All in all this Outline is the most informing and stimulating book we have 
read in years.” The Commonweal noted that “Father McSorley has done a 
monumental piece of work in this volume”; and America said: “The book 
has sound value, it is direct, frank, reliable and builds on the best findings 
in historical fields.’ Thomas F. Woodlock, in Books on Trial, called the 


book “indispensable.” 
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To pass to the secular press, P. W. Wilson, in the New York Times Book 
Review, was most commendatory: 

Despite the turmoil of these distracting years, Father McSorley of the Paulists, 
with his assistants, has completed this panoramic survey of the Roman Catholic 
Church century by century, region by region. Dated events and persons are pre- 
sented with encyclopedic range and exactitude and an objective clarity. ... The 
tone of the volume is a welcome contrast to the ecclesiastical acrimonies of unhappy 
periods in the past. These pages express an attitude on which no compromise is 
suggested, but the statement of the case, if so it may be described, is courteous and 
many details are included which in the heat of history have been overlooked. 

Hardly a single review was critical of any important item of the work. 
It is to be hoped that the reading public of all denominations will enable 
the work to have many years of life and service. 

New York City. Tuomas J. McManon. 


In THE Steps oF Mosss. By Louis Golding. Philadelphia: The Jewish 

Publication Society of America, 1943. Pp. xi, 556. $2.50. 

“Here is a volume which combines history, legend, travel and imagination.” 
These words on the inside flap justly characterize the book. ‘The author, 
accompanied by two friends, follows as much as he can in the tracks of the 
great prophet and lawgiver from the bulrushes of the Nile to his death 
on Mt. Nebo, and proves once again how much sojourning in the Near East 
and mixing with the Bedouin gain for one a more thorough comprehension 
of Biblical times and customs. Setting the scene of Moses’ early life in the 
northeastern delta, he fills out the picture from profane history and Talmudic 
lore, takes us through the period of oppression under Rameses II and wanders 
out into the wilderness, passing through the Red Sea on to the waters of 
Marah and the desert of Shur. Mr. Golding’s facile pen lets us hear the 
rising murmurs of the people against their leader, and lets us see the host do 
battle against Amalech. Many days are spent at the convent of St. Catherine, 
and the giving of the Decalogue is relived amid the solemn splendors of the 
holy place. Unlike Edward Robinson in his travels of more than a century 
ago, Louis Golding, traveling by car, could not pursue his pilgrimage up 
the east coast of the Sinaitic peninsula and so returned to Suez, cut across 
the plateau of Et Tih and veered sharply northwards to ‘Ain Kadeis, whence 
the spies would have been sent to seek out the Promised Land. Living again 
in spirit the long restless roving in the desert, he finally descended to Akaba 
and ancient Eziongeber. From here on to the end of his journey, he finds 
the now almost legendary Lawrence crossing his path—in fact, at times, 
quite eclipsing Moses. That recent wild warfare of the Arabs against the 
Turks helps to visualize how the host of Israel must have moved forward, 
skirting Moab and overwhelming the Amorites until it stood by the Jordan 


over against Jericho. 
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The book is in the popular vein, a picture of devotion to the historical 
past, not unmixed with the pleasure of travel and secular interest, although 
perhaps a bit too charged with the awareness of acute present-day problems 
between Arabs and Jews. ‘The style is easy, flowing and intimate. At 
times, masterful descriptions of natural beauty fill the pages with color 
and sound, as at Akaba, or again, breathtaking adventure will hold the 
reader as Arab nomads in Transjordan threaten the author’s life. His rev- 
erence for the Biblical narrative ensures against any aprioristic rationalization 
of its miraculous content. He does not pretend to be a scientific historian 
and so, even if he will retrace the footprints of Moses, still he is learned 
and prudent enough not to decide too hastily on the more bristling toponomi- 
cal and geographical difficulties, such as the exact point of the crossing of 
the Red Sea. In this sense, the more historically minded reader must re- 
main somewhat dissatisfied and will feel perhaps that further Talmudic 
traditions, many of which the author himself owns to be fantastic, or long- 
sustained recounting of Lawrence’s exploits, no matter how interesting, are 
but poor substitutes and lead rather from than in the path of Moses. At 
Sinai, too, we are disappointed that the loquacious guide prevented Mr. 
Golding from capturing a more vivid impression of the great spiritual lead- 
er’s experience as narrated so awesomely in the book of Exodus. Yet the 
author had no easy task on hand and discharged it admirably. 

In a work so excellent there is little to which one would take exception. 
The term “Hyksos” means more properly “prince of foreign countries” and 
not “shepherd kings” (p. 42) as Josephus reports. One should not say so 
definitely that the Exodus took place under Merneptah (p. 114), since some 
scholars hold that the Pharaoh in question was his predecessor, Rameses II. 
Again, the Moabite stone certainly does not date from the tenth century 
B. Cc. (p. 452), but should be assigned to approximately 842 B. c. Such 
minor blemishes, however, do not in the least lessen the value of this book 
for pleasurable and profitable reading. It is attractively presented, having 
sixteen full-page illustrations and two end maps, while the type is large 
and clear. We compliment the press on a fine publication. 

Baltimore, Md. Rocer T. O’CALLAGHAN. 


THE Case For CurisTIANITy. By C. §. Lewis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Pp. 56. $1.00. 

In this volume, the author of the deservedly popular Screwtape Letters 
attempts an apologetic for Christianity which will prescind from all the points 
that are in dispute between Christian bodies. He believes in the existence 
of God, which he proves with effective popular logic from the moral law. 
He believes in the divinity of Christ, in the offensiveness of sin, in the 
devil, in our redemption by Christ, in heaven and hell as places or states 
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of reward and punishment, respectively, in the afterlife. He believes in 
our sharing in the life of Christ, and in “three things that spread the Christ- 
life within us, baptism, belief, and that mysterious action which different 
Christians call by different names, Holy Communion, the Mass, the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

As a layman’s sincere and public confession of his faith, this volume is 
very welcome. It expresses his belief with a strength and positiveness that 
deserve the reward of him “who confesses Me before men.” It attains a 
modernity and popularity of illustration that are the ideal of every preacher 
of Christ. Nothing the author says contradicts Catholic teaching. Doc- 
trinal points are phrased carefully so as to give offense to no one. 

As a popular case against many aspects of anti-Christianity, the work is 
effective and will do much good. But its value is negative. The author’s 
sole positive and objective substantiation for his faith is his appeal to that 
undefined vacuity, “what Christians believe.” Believing in the divinity of 
Christ, he still allows the reader to take from Christ’s words any meaning 
he wishes. Is he so recent a convert that he has not heard of Christians 
who deny any necessity to baptism, who identify faith and feeling, who do 
not admit Christ’s teaching on heaven and hell, nor any afterlife—Chris- 
tians who, in fact, deny Christ’s own divinity? The words of the divine 
Christ cannot have all the contradictory meanings that w2odern Christiar 
bodies give them. 

Another defect of the work is the seeming side-stepping of fundamental 
issues. It is true that not everything can be taken up in fifty-six pages of 
popular radio talks. Room should, however, have been found for a sen- 
tence implying the full historicity of the Gospels as the basis for belief in 
the divinity of Christ. Another sentence implying the inerrancy of the Bible 
as the word of God was needed to give foundation to the author’s belief 
in the Redemption and in “our sharing in the life of Christ.” 

This work is not the case for Christianity. No satisfactory apologetic can 
be built on polysemantic expressions of doctrine and the omission of the 
fundamental issues. Christ made Christianity positive, built on a Rock. 
Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 





RELIGION OF Tomorrow. By John Elof Boodin. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1943. Pp. 189. $2.50. 

Taken as a plea for a restoration to humanity of the sense of living in the 
presence of God, Professor Boodin’s book is forceful, impressive and charming. 
In these days of profound disquietude, men are sorely in need of this concrete 
consciousness of God. And, as Professor Boodin rightly insists, abstractions 
of themselves can be no remedy for the evils that afflict us, particularly 
materialism and skepticism. 
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However, much of the charm and appeal of his presentation comes directly 
from the fact that behind a philosophical facade peculiar to contemporary 
systems of religion, one senses the presence of ancient majestic truths, even 
if only in blurred shadow. This is certainly true when the author describes 
the function of religion, since there is hardly a bold, rich and colorful thought 
which, does not owe its magic to its power of evoking ancient and revered 
images’. Indeed it is hard to avoid the feeling that our author is groping his 
way, through a labyrinth of misunderstanding, toward truths so deep and 
perennial that in going to meet the future he is actually rediscovering the 
past. For instance, he asserts a preference for the idea of God “as a pervasive 
energy stimulating toward the best” rather than as Being, because of the new 
light it promises to shed on God’s attributes. It seems he cannot believe in a 
God who can do everything, for plainly God can do no evil. Nor can he 
believe in a God who is identified with the whole of things. Obviously what- 
ever is new in his idea of God is only the everlasting newness of truth. 

It is to be regretted that so eminent a philosopher can be so badly informed 
touching things Catholic. Some familiarity with Catholic philosophy would 
surely have kept him from dismissing the concept of God as Being on purely 
erroneous grounds. It might also have giver him a firmer grasp of a fact, 
which he senses only intermittently and which vitiates many of his criticisms 
of Catholic Christianity, namely, that Catholic Christianity’s gift to the 
world is the vast notion that the spiritual and the material lie closely together. 
Surely no greater fiction can be alleged than the assertion of any separation 
between the spiritual realm and the realm of nature in Catholic Christianity. 
Such separation may well have taken place in the minds of individuals, but 
never within the Church as such. Indeed it was the gigantic effort on the part 
of Catholic thinkers to understand the unity of such opposites and various 
others that utterly shattered ancient frames of thought and gave a peculiar 
stamp to our cultural tradition. 

Despite a lamentable shortness of historical memory, the book may prove a 
boon to many who are growing weary of an antireligious outlook. 

Fordham University. Rosert C. Potiock. 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM. by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. New York: 

The Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 86. 

This relatively short book, comprising the lectures delivered by the author 
on the great Indian religions, is scholarly, original and suggestive. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to read and highly debatable in some of its parts. It is an 
attempt at a systematic presentation of the fundamentals of Hinduism and 
Buddhism and, at the same time, a challenge to the European scholars’ inter- 
pretation of them. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy states in the introduction to the lecture on Hinduism: 
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Although the ancient and modern scriptures and practices of Hinduism have been 
examined by European scholars for more than a century, it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that a faithful account of Hinduism might well be given in the 
form of a categorical denial of most of the statements that have been made about it, 
alike by European scholars and by Indians trained in our modern sceptical and 
evolutionary modes of thought (p. 3). 







In his own study, the author approaches the subject 






from a strictly orthodox point of view, both as to principles and their application; 
endeavoring to speak with mathematical precision, but never employing words of our 
own or making any affirmations for which authority could not be cited by chapter 
and verse; in this way making even our technique characteristically Indian (p. 4). 






This sounds a welcome and encouraging note to all those, especially Indians, 
who have felt that in spite of the erudition and scientific research displayed by 
European scholars in the study of Hinduism, their interpretation appears some- 
how farfetched and unreal. 

The author’s scholarly acquaintance with the real spirit of Hinduism is 
evidenced by numerous references to the original texts. When, however, he 
turns to the systematized presentation of its fundamentals in terms of 
“Theology and Autology,” one hesitates to accept his interpretation. In this 
connection, it is well to recall that there are six divergent Indian religio- 
philosophical systems, some of them mutually contradictory, all based on the 
authority of the same scriptures. The reason for this lies in the existence of an 
enormous mass of disconnected and disparate religious writings, and of varied 
beliefs and practices. Within this mass various tendencies can be selected or 
emphasized to suit particular preconceptions or systems. Materialistically 
minded scholars somehow succeed in giving a picture of Hinduism different 
from the one presented by the religiously inclined. Thus it is difficult to accept 
any one interpretation as exclusively true. 

The author’s treatment of Buddhism is no less erudite and original than 
that of Hinduism. He declares that it is extremely difficult “to distinguish 
Buddhism from Brahmanism, or to say in what respects, if any, Buddhism 
is really unorthodox” (p. 45). 

With the purpose of explaining “in more familiar contexts the meaning of 
certain Indian doctrines,” the author occasionally cites Biblical texts. He 
intends to suggest no borrowing “in either direction”; nevertheless, such 


analogies are seldom exact or convincing. 
Canisius College, Buffalo. LourpuU YEDDANAPALLI. 



























Svyaty Ortpravy ZA UsopsicuH. Compiled by Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D. 
Braddock, Pa., 1943. Pp. 83. $0.50. 
This excellently prepared and printed little book contains the Slavonic 
“Holy Services for the Dead” for the use of Ukrainian and Ruthenian 
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Catholics. The matter is arranged in five sections. Each page of the 
Slavonic text, except for the hymns, is accompanied by the English translation 
on the leaf opposite. In printing the Slavonic Dr. Grigassy has discarded 
the Kyrillic in favor of the Latin alphabet, as used rather by scholars for 
transliteration purposes than by any of the western Slavs. Whether this 
westernization satisfies the reasons lying behind it is at least doubtful. To 
convey the Slavic sounds adequately, Latin characters must be so mangled 
and refashioned that they present a barrier even more formidable than the 
original conventions. 


Woodstock College. JOHN SONGSTER. 





House oF Breap. By C. J. Eustace. New York and Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1943. Pp. x, 159. $2.25. 

While essentially a “convert story,” this interesting book is really more 
than that. It is a temptation of every sincere convert to the Catholic Faith, 
who is capable of wielding a pen, or working a typewriter, to jot down his 
story and tell the world all about it in the first flush of his conversion. And 
Mr. Eustace was no exception to the rule. A dozen years ago, when a youth 
in his twenties, no sooner had he entered the Church than he produced a 
portentous volume called Romewards. It was well written, comprehensive, 
and very readable. It purported to be the story of one man’s journey to the 
Catholic Church. But it was not that. It was an explanation, as complete 
and lucid as he could make it, of the Catholic Faith as a whole. Excellent 
as it was, it told us little or nothing about the man who had gone “Rome- 
wards.” And that is precisely what the average reader, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, is interested in when he picks up a book written by a convert. He 
wishes to know the make of the man, rather than to be instructed by him. 
It is “human interest” that is paramount. 

However, after living thirteen years within the fold, Mr. Eustace has 
given us this new book, the House of Bread, which he quite properly calls, 
in a subtitle, “A Catholic Journey.” It is primarily an autobiography, and 
a most interesting one. He tells us the story of his youth; how he grew from 
childhood in England; his early experience there; the forming of his mind 
and character; the events which led to his journey to the American continent; 
his permanent settlement in Canada; and finally the string of events and 
experiences which brought him into the Church thirteen years ago. Added 
to this are many interesting pages, telling us what he has found in the Church; 
what new things he has learned about the Faith, after these years of his 
schooling. 

Reading this interesting book, the lifelong Catholic will lay it down with 
the feeling that he knows a man who has “proved himself” as a splendid 
Catholic, who understands his Faith from the ground up; the convert- 
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Catholic will feel that he has read a story which in many ways recalls his 
own. And any non-Catholic who reads the book in a tolerant mood, will 
get a slant on the Catholic Church which may not only be new to him, but 
may in many an instance, remove his prejudices, and start him on “a Catho- 
lic journey” himself. 

Mr. Eustace implies that he has written this book primarily to enlighten 
those not of the Faith. That, perhaps, will prove to be its greatest value. 
He has appended a comprehensive “reading list” at the end, which should 
be most useful, not merely for new inquirers, but for old Catholics, as well 
as converts. 

Finally, one great virtue of the book should be emphasized: It is not too 
long—twelve short chapters of fascinating human interest matter, and “‘meaty” 
reading. 

New York, N. Y. JoHN Moopy. 


CaTHoLic Moratity. Fundamentals and Summary. Translated from the 
Italian of His Eminence Massimo Cardinal Massimi, by the Reverend 
Joseph J. Schade, §.T.L., K.H.S. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 250. $2.00. 

PROFESSIONAL SECRECY IN THE LIGHT OF Morar Principres. With an 
Application to Several Important Professions. By Robert C. Regan, 
O.S.A., §.T.D. Washington, D. C.: Augustinian Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 
221. $2.50. 

Catholic Morality is divided into two parts. The first gives a rapid ex- 
position of fundamental principles of moral theology as set out in most 
manuals. The treatment is somewhat sketchy, as for instance where the 
author deals with Probabilism or the principle of double effect. Some might 
take exception to the statement that the good and bad effect must follow simul- 
taneously from the cause (p. 48). In fact, there seems to be a good deal 
of Scholastic language used which would need further exposition in order 
to be adapted to the minds of the audience to whom this book is apparently 
addressed. As for the professional moralist, or the priest, he has already 
at his disposal many works which present these ideas and principles in more 
thoroughgoing fashion. 

The second part is a “summary of Catholic Morality” which explains 
the duties of the Christian life under the headings of Duties to God, to 
self, to others in general, those that relate to the family, the economic and 
social order, the civic order and the Catholic order. The inclusion of chap- 
ters on the social question and the national question is timely. The amount 
of space devoted to a questivn like “Vows and Oaths” seems dispropor- 
tionate when compared with that given to the treatment of the Sacraments. 
The conclusion of the book points out that it “offers the reader a ready 
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opportunity for an ample examination of conscience and a strong incentive 
to dedicate himself to the Christian life.” The principles and applications 
are indeed a sound exposition, but to the present writer the book does not 
commend itself as a means of examination of conscience for the lay reader. 
Perhaps the fact that it was written in another country may partially ex- 
plain this, but more fundamental is the difficulty that arises from the use 
of Scholastic language, the textbook atmosphere, and the generality of the 
approach to questions which actually bother the consciences of men. 

Professional Secrecy is a doctorate thesis of the Catholic University. It 
is addressed primarily to the moralist, but because of the applications to 
medicine, law, social work and the extrasacramental secrets of priests, it is 
valuable to all members of these professions. The first part explains the 
nature of secrets and the general moral law which governs them. The author 
is extremely clear in proposing definitions and divisions, and accurate in the 
formulation of principles. He immediately invokes the virtue of justice by 
defining a secret as “hidden knowledge pertaining to a person by strict right, 
which another may not lawfully seek to possess, use or dispose of (i.e., reveal), 
contrary to the reasonable will of the owner.” But in the course of the 
development, he shows how other virtues (legal justice, charity, fidelity, and 
veracity) may be violated in the appropriation or revelation of secrets. The 
idea of the secret as “property” and the person who has a right to it as an 
“owner” is carried throughout the book. The author spends some time in 
reconciling the immutability of the natural law with the doctrine that the 
obligation of secrecy admits many exceptions. This seems unnecessary— 
since the natural law of secrecy is not accurately enunciated or known unless 
these exceptions are taken into account from the beginning. Is it captious 
to ask the question whether the wording of the definition is broad enough 
to cover the case of an “owner” who does not know he owns a secret—e.g., 
a man who is unaware of the fact that he has a degrading disease? An 
appendix to Part I deals with the morality of reading another’s letters. The 
same principles would apply, presumably, to telephone or other conversations 
of a private nature. 

Part II deals with the general principles governing professional secrecy. 
Here, too, the author is exact in definition and formulation. He explains 
carefully what is meant by a profession, and the scope of the subject matter 
of the secret. He outlines the civil law in this and other countries. Some- 
times his enunciation of the civil law of the United States, based for example 
on a citation from the Corpus Juris, seems to be too categorical, seeing that 
the authority quoted is not of universal application in this country, and can- 
not be compared with the code citations from continental countries. But 
this is not to imply that the general picture of our civil law is improperly 
presented. It is almost impossible to state the law of the United States 
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categorically because of the number of different jurisdictions, each with its 
own law. The section which outlines a civil law program for this country 
deserves careful consideration. The United States is sadly wanting in legal 
protection of professional secrets. 

The first two parts of the book would be easier to follow, and would 
escape a certain flavor of apriorism if more abundant examples were given. 
But perhaps the author purposely left this exemplification for the third part 
in which he deals with the special secrets of doctors, lawyers, priests (ex- 
trasacramentally) and social workers. The chapters on the medical secret 
and the social worker’s secret are especially well done. I do not think a 
fuller or more satisfactory treatment can be found elsewhere. In the case 
of the priest to whom a secret is entrusted extrasacramentally (and possibly 
in the case of the others) I have some hesitation as to the application which 
might be made of the principle set down on p. 176, G.2._ The authors cited 
by Father Regan (p. 104, note 22) would, I am sure, surround such secrets 
with very stringent safeguards in practice. If a priest consulted on a matter 
of conscience could use his own judgment against the express wish of his 
consultant, and reveal the secret, for example, to the latter’s parent or superior 
“to rescue the client from some grave harm to himself,” the general loss 
of confidence in professional advisers would be disastrous. 

Father Regan is to be congratulated on this valuable and scholarly treatise, 
which henceforth must be a part of every moralist’s library. One of the 
most interesting things about the book is the constant reference to the natural 


rights of the individual and the insistence that there are limits beyond which 
the civil authority cannot go in invading the privacy of the individual. It 
is characteristic of Catholic morality never to lose sight of the poorest per- 
son’s human dignity even when opposed by other interests. The natural 
inviolability of professional secrets, explained and defended so well in this 
work, is a striking example of this solicitude, and cannot be insisted on too 
often in the face of the ever-growing encroachments of government on the 


lives of its citizens. 
Weston College, Mass. Joun C. Forp. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE Hoty GHOST IN THE Sout. By Bede 
Jarrett, O. P. Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1943. Pp. xii, 
118. $1.25. 

This is a reprint of a book published in 1918. Popular devotional treatises 
in those days were emphasizing hell, sin, damnation and death. There was a 
need for works dealing with the positive aspect, with the emphasis on Christ, 
His mysteries, and our life in Him. We are by no means denying the 
necessity of treating the negative aspect. Thoughts on hell, sin and death 
cannot be excluded from our meditations. There is, however, a positive 
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aspect. It stresses the building on Christ. It is the realization that holi- 
ness consists of participating in the holiness of Christ. Frequent recollection 
of the Christ-life in us is not only a deterrent from evil, but a powerful 
incentive to lead a virtuous life. Nothing can make us more sensible of 
our Christian dignity than the teaching of Our Lord on the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God. This is the subject of Father Jarrett’s meditations. 

The present Holy Father’s encyclical letter on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and the spread of the Liturgical Movement in this country place 
emphasis on our Christian dignity and on the positive aspect of the spiritual 
life. Therefore a reprint of Father Jarrett’s book is a timely and valuable 
contribution to current spiritual literature. It opens with “The Abiding 
Presence of the Holy Ghost in the Soul,” the encyclical letter of Pope Leo 
XIII. Then follow twenty-five brief meditations on God’s presence in our 
souls. The first nine present the fact of this presence and the nature of it. 
Then we draw the tremendous conclusion that God is present in a soul in the 
state of grace just as truly as He is present in the Blessed Sacrament. Al- 
though the manner of presence is different, the reality is the same in both 
cases. The remaining meditations are concerned with the effect produced 
by the indwelling of the Spirit of God. After meditating on these effects, 
one is impressed with the necessity of stirring up and renewing from time 
to time the graces we have received in Confirmation. 

These meditations are developed in sound theological fashion but with 
the remarkable clarity and simplicity which characterized his Meditations 
for Layfolk. Profound truths are so simply presented that their import can 
be easily understood by every type of reader. Father Jarrett’s volume is 
a model for those who wish to convey the truth and beauty of Catholic 
doctrine in a simple and inspiring manner. 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn. Tuomas F. Strack. 





Our Lapy oF THE Birps. By Louis J. A. Mercier. Paterson, N. J.: St. 

Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 72. $1.50. 

This is a simple day-to-day narrative in nine short chapters of one Brother 
Stephen, a Benedictine lay brother, a man so simple in mind and heart, that 
nothing else but the author’s simple but warming prose could befit a little 
record of Brother Stephen’s thoughts as he works at his garden tasks. 

In that garden Brother Stephen had erected a statue of Our Lady and 
her Infant Son, a statue he had conceived himself, molded of clay. Our 
Lady holds the Child in the crook of her right arm, while her left hand 
extends a dish of water for the birds. Both Brother Stephen and the birds 
find comfort at that statue, and the Brother even away from it and merely 
turning his loving glance toward it, while he works and thinks—and thinks 


but to find doubts arising 
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But those doubts. Rather they are perplexities, and a simple mind’s 
wrestle with the facts he sees, which need explanation: the existence in the 
world of evil, physical and moral. Brother Stephen’s infectious simplicity 
saves him. Both he and the reader (continuously growing to feel like him) 
are satisfied with the solutions found in the very sources themselves of the 
doubts. The whole impression is one of warm faith and gentle love of 


God and His creatures. 
Fordham University. Ropert E. HoLianp. 


DIFFICULTIES IN MENTAL Prayer. By Fr. M. Eugene Boylan, Monk of 
the Cistercian Abbey of Mount St. Joseph, Roscrea. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son, Ltd., 1943. Pp. xiv, 124. 

When this little book is discovered, it will become a Vade Mecum for 
those priests and religious whose routine daily life keeps them actively engaged 
in the welfare of souls. Books there are aplenty that outline with scientific 
objectivity the ways of prayer and stimulate the curiosity of those who want 
to pray mentally. In these pages, however, one finds something different. 
There is nothing of the textbook about it. It draws one to prayer. 

The author is an intelligent and experienced psychologist and a competent 
student of asceticism and mysticism. And although he cannot disguise this 
fact, he assumes the role of neither in his present writing. Rather he be- 
comes what earnest souls are in search for but for the most part are less for- 
tunate in finding—a sympathetic, understanding and inspiring director of the 
individual soul. The prayer-life of some souls whose divine vocation it is to 
do a supernatural work might be charted thus: initial and enthusiastic effort, 
a curiosity about prayer, a desire to pray, then a seeming inability to pray, and 
finally, because of a possibly undue preoccupation about their active interests, 
even a neglect of mental prayer. It is toward this latter and crucial period 
in prayer-life that Father Boylan keenly and firmly directs his spiritual 
counsels, 

The title of the book at first sight may be misleading. It is not a recounting 
of the various conditions that militate against progress in prayerful union with 
our Lord, nor is it a catalogue of definite solutions proffered to meet each 
difficulty that may arise. In artless and even conversational manner that 
holds interest and inspires confidence, through fourteen brief chapters, the 
author gives a new attractiveness to the positive and sublime truths of our 
supernatural inheritance. But very directly too he establishes the soul in a 
position to deal decisively with the difficulties which most of us know, and 
arouses him to a courageous determination never to give up persevering in 
the ways of mental prayer. Training and experience in methodical meditation 
tipon the mysteries of our Lord’s life on earth are presupposed. Were a few 
chance statements in one of the opening chapters lifted from the context, the 
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reader might be inclined to consider them indicative of a less sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the author toward the advantages of meditation accord- 
ing to an approved method. Further reading, however, would, I think, dispel 
such an impression. Strong faith and priestly sincerity breathe from every 


page. 


Auriesville, N. Y. Leo M. WEBER. 


THE Art oF PreAcuineG. By Arthur Allen. New York: The Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1943. Pp. 93. $1.75. 

It is unfortunate that unqualified approval cannot be given to this small, 
yet remarkable, volume. Born in bomb-pocked England, it gives timely em- 
phasis to the need and power of the word of God issuing from the vibrant 
lips of a preacher alive to the importance of his task and aglow with divine 
inspiration. The brevity of its ninety-three pages accentuates the value of a 
work noted for keen analysis of the preacher’s art and intuitive understand- 
ing of his needs. No time is wasted on details easily learned from abundant 
textbooks; yet the author leaves little unsaid to persuade the budding or 
frustrated sacred orator that his is a sacred trust and outstanding duty in 
the fulfilment of which the “power, passion and pathos of the human voice 
touch the heart in a way the printed page can never do,” if intense study be 
joined to constant practice, and a passion for truth and for souls to meditative 
prayer, in order to preach “Christ and Him crucified.” 

This challenge is needed. The radio announcer, with scrupulous tech- 
nique, seemingly pours his soul into an eloquent appeal for the dentifrice 
his sponsor sells. In contrast, the announcer of the “good tidings” of the 
Lord frequently insults his audience with ignorant, or slovenly, disregard 
for the principles of rhetoric. With heart asbestos-clad to the burning 
import of the divine message, he seems traitor to his calling. The Art of 
Preaching may arouse such a preacher. It insists that preaching is an art 
which demands laborious preparation, and gives very sensible advice concern- 
ing health, voice, gesture, topic, spiritual growth and an understanding of 
human nature. Its brief denunciation of self-assertive and disputatious preach- 
ers, and of those self-isolated from their people, merits at least a second 
reading. 

The author is unfortunate in some of his assertions. Speaking undoubtedly 
of non-Catholic ministers, he says that preaching is the minister’s “main 
function, his highest privilege and his greatest responsibility.” The Catholic 
priest would vindicate for the true minister of Christ an equal, if not higher, 
privilege and responsibility of offering, with the Eternal High Priest, the 
perpetual Sacrifice of the Altar and of sanctifying souls through life-giving 


Sacraments. 
How deeply significant to say that the preacher’s “ordination must be of 
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God and not only of man!” I wish, however, the author could give preachers 
greater assurance of their ordination of God than the authorization of a 
Church herself unauthorized, subjective inspiration and “genuine love for 
Christ and a personal knowledge of His saving grace and an earnest desire 
to serve the highest interests of his fellow men, that is the kind of ordina- 
tion every preacher of the Gospel requires.” 

More unhappy and confused is a discourse on the creed every preacher 
needs. On one hand we read: “Christianity has a definite content which it 
is the duty of the Church to declare with no uncertain voice. History proves 
that a Church which neglects objective truth is a decaying Church and must 
soon disappear. . . . Truth is eternal and unchangeable. . . . Faith in the 
great fundamental truths of the Gospel is not in question.” But on the other 
hand we have such statements as “What was suitable at one period of the 
world’s life becomes quite unsuitable at another period. . . . Let the Church 


. . . proceed to revise her creed. . . . Every age in the life of the Church must 
form its own conclusions regarding what is fundamental truth.” 
Philadelphia, Pa. FERDINAND SCHOBERG. 


THE SACRAMENTS OF Daly Lire. By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. New 

York: Sheed & Ward, 1943. Pp. ix, 291. $3.75. 

This book presents an interesting and a novel viewpoint of an old topic. 
The author does not restrict himself to a mere scientific treatise, but en- 
deavors to bring out the vital part the sacraments play in one’s growth in 
Grace. The first four chapters treat of the Sacraments in General, especially 
as a means of union with God. The author shows man’s quest for God as 
his last end and purpose in life; he then develops the topic of man’s need 
for God and union with God; the sacraments are next shown to be the 
signs and causes of union with God; the fifth chapter deals with the rela- 
tion of Christ to His Sacraments. The rest of the book considers the seven 
sacraments in detail and some closely related topics. Priests and Religious 
will find the book both useful and interesting. 

Fordham University. Joun M. A. Butcuer. 


SCIENCE 


Man’s UNKNowN ANCEsToRS. By Raymond W. Murray. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 384. $3.50. 

This book is intended for the “‘average person in addition to the beginning 
college student.” Its purpose is to present “only the broad outlines of pre- 
history.” The author sets forth briefly the chief results of recent research 
into the development of palaeontology and archaeology. The expert in these 
fields will probably find nothing new in the book but will be grateful for 
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the orderly survey of the immense amount of research work done during the 
last few decades. The layman will appreciate an account of the facts and 
their probable significance which will enable him to form a reasonable judg- 
ment on the question of man’s ancestors. He will not arrive at an apodictic 
answer because there is none as yet. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first offers an introductory account 
of prehistory as a science and then gives us a description of the physical and 
organic evolution of the earth, from the period without life to that of man. 
What the author has to say about the tools employed by the prehistorian and 
the difficulties he encounters is of enlightening interest to the layman since 
it helps him to appreciate the problematic nature of what follows. The 
summary of historical geology will serve as a timepiece for estimating the 
age of man. 

The second part treats of the physical anthropology of the Old World; and 
acquaints the reader through the study of human fossils with the morpho- 
logical make-up of prehistoric man from Pithecanthropus to Cro-Magnon; 
and the relation of these to modern man. Here, the author notes: “we are 
still plagued by hypotheses, rather than definitely proved facts. ‘The palaeon- 
tological evidence upon which we are forced to construct man’s pedigree is 
fragmentary and inadequate, and for the present at least must be buttressed 
by many guesses” (p. 126). 

The third part takes up the cultural anthropology of the Old World and 
“it is from this archeological evidence that we estimate that man has resided 
here for about a million years.” Primitive stone weapons and tools found in 
glacial and inter-glacial deposits seem to testify that man witnessed the great 
invasions of the ice which began a million years ago and ended about 20,000 
years ago. The fourth part deals with the prehistoric cultures of the 
Americas, after a brief discussion of the original home, route of migration 
and stock of the first arrivals, the ancestors of our Indians. 

The fifth part is concerned with “Prehistory and Religion.” ‘This narrows 
down to an examination of the claims of science and the interpretation of the 
Bible. The author first points out the futility of the early attempts at recon- 
ciliation and arrives at the conclusion that much of the controversy was 
unnecessary. “It was a case of faulty science as well as faulty exegesis.” 
The Pontifical Biblical Commission has so far made no decision concerning 
the evolution of man to which an honest and serious-minded scientist could 
take exception. The author’s reasoned opinion is that man’s body developed 
from a previous infrahuman form; that it became man through a special 
intervention of God about 1,000,000 years ago; that this human body under- 
went notable changes which gave rise to numerous races; that man’s culture 
progressed and regressed, rapidly or slowly according to the environment in 


which he found himself. 
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Mr. Murray’s book is calculated to create in the reader’s mind this open- 
minded attitude in regard to the questions under discussion and hence it 
can be safely recommended not only to experts and priests, but to the general 
reader as well. 


St. Louis University. J. JosepH Horst. 






Les ORIGINES DE L’ HOMME AMERICAIN. By Paul Rivet. Collection “France 
Forever” sous la direction du professeur Henri Laugier. Montreal: Les 
Editions de l’Arbre, 1943. Pp. 132. $1.25. 

The opinion now generally accepted as to the peopling of the American 
continent is that tribes from central Asia immigrated northwards toward 
Siberia and, crossing what is now Bering Strait, came into that part of the 
American continent we know as Alaska. Thence these invaders from north- 
eastern Asia proceeded southwards and in the course of centuries occupied 
the three Americas. Dr. Rivet, who is known for his comparative linguistic 
studies of the languages of Polynesia, Melanesia and the Pacific Coast, here 
returns to the question of the provenience of the American Indian. In a 
preliminary chapter he discusses some of the hitherto current opinions, for 
instance, that the American Indians are remnants of the Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel, and find them lacking a sufficient basis. He also reviews once more 
the evidence of such finds as the Dighton Rock, the Calaveras Man, the 
Lansing Man, the Vero skeletal remains in Florida and others, all of which 
fail to offer satisfactory conclusions. The myth of Atlantis, the lost island, 
which can be traced back to Plato, is also discarded as a source of information. 

The passage from the Old World to the New is strengthened, thinks 
Rivet, by the possibility that at the beginning of the Quaternary Age, America 
and Europe were joined at their northernmost extremities. Concerning the 
period of the arrival, Romer, N. C. Nelson and John C. Merrian agree that 
the antiquity of man in North America may be between ten and twenty 
thousand years, though Merrian is inclined to place man’s arrival on the 
western continent at an earlier period. Dr. Rivet does not attempt to fix 
more clearly the period of the first invasion of the Western Hemisphere by 
the Asiatic hordes crossing into the American continent. But he does give 
some excellent data on the origin of the culture of the Indian tribes in the 
three Americas. 

Hrdlicka and others hold that the culture of the Indians of the three 
Americas was largely developed by the newcomers from Asia after they had 
settled in their new homes. Rivet finds important influences from Melanesia 
at work in the development of the culture of the first invaders of the Ameri- 
can continent. Though he stresses important cultural similarities between 
the tribes of aboriginal America and groups from Melanesia, he considers 
linguistic analogies of prime importance in establishing cultural relations. 
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There is a whole group of languages, known as the hokam family, extend- 
ing from Oregon along the Pacific Coast well into the Province of Sonora 
of Mexico. The Preuves linguistiques which Rivet gives are striking and 
will, no doubt, find favor with competent authorities. 

Rivet, himself, summarizes three great migratory movements which con- 
tributed to the population of aboriginal America. They were the Asiatic, 
the Australian and the Melanesian streams. Consequently, America, so long 
considered as a land-mass apart, now takes its well-defined part in the popu- 
lation of the world. 

Rivet is on firmer ground when he enumerates proofs for the presence 
of “Les Normands en Amérique.” They are, of course, none other than the 
famous vikings, the Northmen or Norsemen of ancient chronicles. They sailed 
northward as far as Greenland and there established colonies. Naturally 
they contributed to the cultural enrichment of the Eskimos of Greenland. 
Christianity, too, took root in the new land. 

It is especially in the eighth chapter on pre-Columbian relations of Ameri- 
ca with Polynesia that Rivet is at his best. He bases his statements on linguis- 
tic analogies and on cultural similarities between the two areas in order to 
establish his contention that in pre-Columbian days there had been relations 
between the two widely separated areas. He attaches special significance to 
the striking relationship of the word for sweet potato in the languages of 
South America and some of those of the South Pacific. He even produces 
satisfactory proof that often the migration was in the other direction, that 
is, from the shores of South America to Polynesia. There is traditional 
evidence that a Peruvian king fitted out a fleet of balsas and sailed westward 
toward the isles of the Pacific. 

In his conclusion, Dr. Rivet, influenced, no doubt, by the prevailing world 
upheaval, speaks of the solidarity of the races that people the globe, and 
stresses the fact that many groups have contributed to aboriginal American 
culture. He summarizes the contributions of the American Indian to world 
culture, with special reference to the high development of architecture, 
sculpture, pottery and social organization among the Aztecs of ancient Mexico, 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Incas of Peru. The conclusion shows how a 


human-interest motive may lend charm to a rigid scientific discussion. 
St. Louis University. ALBERT MunrTscu. 





































BANpDJouN. By R. P. A. Albert, S.C.J. Montreal: Les Editions de 
l’Arbre, 1943. Pp. 283. $1.50. 

It is seldom that one finds such a fine example of anthropological reporting 
by a missionary. Both by his references as well as by his excellent description 
of the customs of a part of the Bamileke peoples of the French Cameroons, 
Father Albert gives evidence of his training in anthropology. This becomes 
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apparent at the very beginning when we find him so careful to point out the 
two main sources of the culture of this area, namely, Sudanese and Bantu. 
He then proceeds to analyze this lingua-cultural mixture while he time and 
again bolsters his interpretations by citing Africanists who are expert in this 
field. 

The Bandjouns are fairly recent arrivals in this region. The author doubts 
whether the entire original culture of the area can be siphoned out of the 
amalgam owing to the fact that acculturation has proceeded at such a pace. 
Nevertheless he attempts to unravel the earlier culture picture with regard 
to a number of culture traits. 

It is highly instructive to see how Father Albert makes use of the ideas of 
Father Wilhelm Schmidt, $.V.D., on the two culture circles that he says have 
fused in this area, namely, that of the totemic higher hunters and that of the 
matrilineal horticulturists. This crossing of matriliny and patriliny, of hunt- 
ing and plant cultivation, of active and sympathetic magic, of totemic group- 
ings and a two-class system, and other such opposites, could hardly be dis- 
cussed intelligently without a clear understanding of the two culture circles 
that merged to produce this amalgam. 

Other evidence of the author’s exemplary combination of expert scientific 
opinion and painstaking research can be found throughout the book. Thus 
his discussion of the existence of belief in a supreme being tells of his fruitless 
efforts to find such a belief and then goes on to show how in Schmidt’s opinion 
excessive use of magic can actually destroy all trace of such belief. Father 
Albert is careful to note both that he had assumed the existence of such a 
belief and also that his study of Schmidt’s theory on the subject was made 
after his investigation in the field. One can almost hear his Eureka when he 
discovered the interpretations of a theorist in perfect harmony with his actual 
experience in the field. Similar happy results are recorded for his studies of 
other features of Bandjoun culture, such as, the cult of the dead and skulls of 
ancestors, magic, secret societies, dances, dwellings, utensils and weapons. His 
description of the divine chieftainship and the operations of law and justice 
is a classic. Most enlightening also is his penetration into the machinations 
of the secret societies. Some of this latter information must have been 
obtained with great difficulty and at peril to his own personal safety. 

Father Albert’s missionary heart comes to the fore in a resumé cf his 
twelve years of missionary endeavor among these people. Sacrifice is made 
the keystone of the life of a missionary coupled with a deep love “pour mes 
enfants,” whose evangelization had been entrusted to him. 

This book could well serve as a model for young missionaries to study in 
order that their work in the mission field will be profitable to modern science 


and promote the propagation of the faith. 
Chicago, Illinois. SyLvestTer A. SIEBER. 
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PuysicaL Science. Edited by William Ehret. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. Pp. x, 639. $3.90. 

The purpose of this work of collaboration is to provide a broad background 
for the study of the physical sciences, and some understanding of the scien- 
tific method and of its necessity in any field of human endeavor. The 
chapters are for the most part packed with physical principles and data which 
are well illustrated with photos, graphs and tables. The three methodolog- 
ical chapters are of inferior content and organization. Chapter XI, ‘“Dis- 
covering Scientific Laws,” is largely mathematical and is the best of the 
three. Discovered laws are said to be generalizations of data, and functions 
are generalizations of generalizations. No effort is made to build up the 
relations between terms, propositions and syllogisms, or a rounded logical 
system. No recognition is made of the fact that functions are still induced 
verbal judgments or symbolic propositions, and may be used as syllogistic 
tools. An apology is made lest “It may appear that these equations are not 
empirical but are derived from logic.” Apparently empirical means a unique 
symbolism, not a method of derivation from actual things. A paragraph on 
the physical restrictions on equations states that “the range of values for a 
scientific law is not necessarily continuous.” ‘This is the closest the authors 
come to the idea of objective evidence as distinct from the use of perpetual 
observation and reasoning. 

Several historical errors mar the introductions of a few of the otherwise 
factual chapters. For example, the authors claim that the revival of the 
problem of the sphericity of the earth brought the wrath of ecclesiastical 
authorities on the heads of the astronomers of the Renaissance. Historically, 
the theses which disturbed the minds of the Renaissance were on the apparent 
motion of the sun about the earth. The latter’s sphericity had been accepted. 

Again the authors give the impression that since the discovery of Wohler 
in 1828 the category of organic compounds is superfluous. No doubt Wohler 
demonstrated that certain organic compounds are synthesized in vitreo with- 
out a “‘vital force.” However, his experiments were not conducted without 
the vital coordination and control of Wohler, who was a thinking organism. 
Even today all apparatus for organic synthesis in vitreo are designed and 
operated by thinking organisms, our scientists and technicians. So, whether 
in vitreo or in vivo, organic synthesis is uniformly controlled by thinking 
organisms. Hence, the category of organic compounds is still necessary. 

By way of concluding summary the authors say “that scientific laws are 
obtained by scientific method, that many unavoidable and unknown errors 
may be involved, and that any form of reasoning is necessarily based on 
assumption and undefined terms.” Thus, the rigorous methodology runs down- 


ward into doubt. 


St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. Grecory J. SCHRAMM. 
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SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


BALLOTS AND THE Democratic Crass StruGGcLE. A Study in the Back- 
ground of Political Education. By Dewey Anderson and Percy E. David- 
son. Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. xiii, 377. $4.00. 

Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle makes a very interesting title 
but, fortunately, the authors of this book are intelligent enough to realize, 
and frank enough to admit, that it is impossible to explain democratic politics 
in terms of social stratification. The background of their studies is an investi- 
gation of registration and voting made for a California county concerning 
two elections, one held in 1932 and the other in 1934. The result confirms 
and amplifies what has been learned from the various public opinion polls: 
that since the thirties occupational and income groups have a much stronger 
influence on party affiliation than before, the Republicans taking most of the 
higher and middle income group voters and the Democrats most of the 
remainder. The authors rightly add, however, that the actual decision 
between the major parties lay between those voters who did not conform to 
the pattern set by the majority in their respective groups. They are also 
aware of the fact that the influence of economic stratification upon American 
elections has declined ever since the Congressional elections of 1938, although 
this is a development which runs counter to what they consider desirable 
(p. 248). 

The analysis of these figures is placed into a comprehensive framework of 
a discussion of social classes in the United States in relation to democratic 
reality and to the exigencies of political education. Democratic ideals, as 
currently formulated, appear as ideologies in much the same sense as those 
of the totalitarian governments. What is regarded as democratic ideology is 
“implicitly a class instrument” (pp. 300-1); the major significance of the 
Declaration of Independence is that it “convincingly publicized” the ‘new 
ideology” (p. 301). The authors’ view of democratic reality is best charac- 
terized by the following quotation: “The present system will work most 
effectively, making changes needed to bring about desirable social and eco- 
nomic conditions more rapidly, when an enlightened electorate, aware of its 
varying self-interest, organizes strong pressure groups within the parties to 
force such changes” (p. 258). Quite consistently their recommendations for 
civic training are formulated as follows: “We advance the claims for a train- 
ing in citizenship essentially based on enlightened self-regard, which can and 
does become indirectly a regard for the group, and even for the community at 
times, strictly on the basis of ‘what it gets me or us’” (p. 305). 

This, of course, is the social philosophy of Benthamism, which failed to 
inspire enthusiasm in the nineteenth century and can hardly be expected to 
do any better in the twentieth. Let it be added, however, that if the authors 
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are disillusioned with democratic ideals as currently formulated, they are also, 
and for reasons which are stated very convincingly, opposed to the Com- 
munist idea of the class struggle. Furthermore, whatever they have to say 
is closely related to empirical facts, and analyzed with the help of economics 
and sociology. On concrete facts we can agree and, therefore, there are 
points of contact between the authors and those who base their approach to 
democracy, and to civic education within a democracy, upon the philosophical 
tenets of Christianity. 
Notre Dame University. F. A. HERMENS. 


P. R., Democracy AND Goop GOVERNMENT. By F. A. Hermens. Notre 
Dame, Indiana: The Review of Politics, 1943. Pp. 90. $0.75. 
Professor Hermens, that master of Blitzkrieg against Proportional Rep- 

resentation, herein resumes the oftensive so well launched in 1941 in his 

Democracy or Anarchy? The heavy artillery then used by him to demon- 

strate the anarchical effects of P. R. in operation has been supplemented 

in this new attack by a modernized arsenal and more powerful ammunition. 

Recent developments in American cities have been dealt with, and a brief 

survey of the effects of P.R. in Poland and Czechoslovakia is provided. 

Otherwise the booklet is a condensed and popularized version of Democracy 

or Anarchy? presented in such a way as to provide a reply to its critics. 


Queens College, N. Y. Joun J. MEN. 


THE Missinc VALUE IN MEpICcAL SoctAL Work. By Claire A. Peugnet. 
St. Louis: St. Louis Univ. School of Social Service, 1943. Pp. 115. $1.50. 
Some twenty years ago a book was published by Rev. G. Payen, S.J., of 

the Chang-hai University, Déontologie Médicale d’aprés le Droit Naturel. 

It might have been called: “The Missing Value in Medical Work.” It 

never had the success it deserved. There seems to be a pussyfoot attitude to 

religion on the part of social workers and physicians of the Faith. Witness 
the futility of efforts to found Cosmas & Damian Guilds and St. Apollonia 

Guilds in certain apparently Catholic Medical centers. The present book 

complements the former work. 

The author proposes that, since an understanding of the “Spiritual Com- 
ponent” in illness is essential to the full understanding of the real meaning 
of illness to the patient, the Case worker will in each social study consider 
specifically the question of the patient’s adjustment in relation to his spiritual 
needs and satisfactions. The apparent cause of the book is to counteract 
Modern Case Work Theory. That theory states no platform of religion of 
any kind and borrows from psychology, biology, sociology and psychiatry so 
many ideas surrounding religion that it seems to accept the sciolist’s interpre- 
tation of these sciences. 
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There is an unnecessary repetition of the same ideas here and there; and 
the difference between the concept of the metaphysical personality as distinct 
from the empirical or social personality is not too clear. This latter point is 
important since the concept of personality arising from life’s various social 
situations is the only one known to the Modern Social Work Theory. Then 
too the possibility of a conflict with the Hospital Chaplain has been over- 
looked. A line of demarcation of the different fields of influence would help 
considerably. 

The book fills a need and deserves a more enthusiastic welcome than was 
accorded to Pére Payen’s work. 

The Creighton University. JAMES Francis WALSH. 


MONETARY AND BANKING THEORIES OF JACKSONIAN Democracy. By 
Sister M. Grace Madeleine. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii, xi, 181. $2.50. 

This book is another example of the useful sort of study on American 
banking history, inspired by various members of the staff of the economic 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. The method is excellent, 
and the result gives us a detailed and thorough study of an important episode 
in American history which can be easily misunderstood, but which when 
really understood, and rightly appraised, gives us the sort of knowledge of 
our country, in the way it has faced problems and crises in the past, which 
increases our appreciation and our hope that the problems of our own gen- 
eration can be successfully met. One of the minor benefits of economic 
history is that it brings into proper focus individuals whose influence in 
their own generation is great, but who, because they just missed the first 
page in their own generation, are completely ignored in textbook history. 
Sister Madeleine has done a good job of removing the dust from many such 
individuals about whom we have known too little in the past, but whose 
influence was such that unless we know them, the period in which they 
were active is unintelligible. The fact that Sister Madeleine’s study does 
not radically alter our conclusions concerning the period does not at all 
mean that her time was not well spent. In one direction, the reviewer can- 
not but feel that several chapters of direct economic analysis could well 
have supplemented the historical account, and that, hazardous as it always 
is, some further study of the paternity of ideas might have been fruitful. 
But in the introduction, and in Chapter VI, reference is made to the cur- 
rency controversies in progress in England during this period and the period 
immediately preceding. The positions of first the bullionists and the anti- 
bullionists, and then of the currency and banking schools, are briefly, but 
neatly stated. 

It would be interesting to know in some accurate detail, the American 
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reaction to these important disputes. Apparently Sister Madeleine had this 
material in her hands, and since the book is labeled as a study of theories, 
this sequence of intellectual history might well have been exploited more 
thoroughly. Its absence, however, does not prevent the book from being a 
very useful addition to our knowledge of a troubled subject in a troubled 


period. 
Saint Louis University. BERNARD W. DEMPSEY. 


Les RELATIONS COMMERCIALES DE LA France. Par Jean Gottmann. 

Montreal: Les Editions de l’Arbre, 1943. Pp. 211. $1.25. 

This is a clear and highly competent study of the economic position of 
France before the outbreak of the war, with brief indications of the present 
situation and occasional predictions of the shape of things to come. It is 
written by a student (who is still a disciple) of the celebrated and lamented 
Albert Demangeon, who directed for so many years the Institut de Géographie 
de la Sorbonne, and whose learning and skill made so manifest the paramount 
importance of geography in the study of economic phenomena. 

It is in the light of the principles of economic geography that M. Gottmann 
attempts to analyze the forces which determine not merely the material, but 
likewise the spiritual, life of the world in general and of France and the 
French Empire in particular. And, although he nowhere says so explicitly, 
it is clear that the author has emancipated himself from the dismal Marxist 
materialism that has dominated so many economists and historians since the 
war of 1914-1918. 

Small as it is, and simple as is the exposition even of the more abstruse 
problems of international economics, the book is more than a textbook. It is 
an indispensable tool for anyone who wants to understand the problem of 
France and her Empire from the point of view of international trade. Even 
where depth and detail are necessarily lacking the outline of solutions pro- 
posed implies, in every instance, a profound knowledge of world conditions. 
Nowhere does M. Gottmann indulge in either the manner or the mood of 
those economic systematizers and theorizers who fight so fiercely among them- 
selves—even when their views have not led the nations into war! He is 
French to the core, and he has frankly the interests of his country at heart; 
and yet there is nothing of economic nationalism in his book. M. Gottmann 
never forgets that France is in need of others, that she is but one nation in 
the larger human family. In fact, he takes a definite stand against that 
economic “self-sufficiency” which, as we now see, has been so largely respon- 
sible for the World War. 

The economic policy of Germany during the decade ending in 1939, which 
led inevitably to so many conflicts with other peoples, is here analyzed with 
keen penetration and without a suspicion of chauvinism. Somewhat strangely, 
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France is ranged with the satisfied nations—as though she were not lacking 
in such an essential of a great modern nation as petroleum, and insufficiently 
provided with coal and non-ferrous metals needed for her textile industries; 
not to mention tobacco, wood, oils, rubber and many other raw materials 
needed for her factories. In spite of such drawbacks, France has managed 
to solve the problems of consumption by developing industrial production and 
foreign trade to a degree that has left her with enough foreign currency to 
buy necessary raw materials. Meanwhile France has maintained a policy of 
sound economic liberalism in regard to her Empire, leaving colonial markets 
completely open to both foreign buyers and sellers. 

It is to be hoped that a work so calculated to spread sound ideas in the field 
of foreign trade, and therefore so likely to contribute to international good- 
neighborliness, may soon find a competent translator. 

Fordham University. Ernest Guy. 


Our MarcuHinec CivitizaTion. By Warren D. Allen. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

Everyone likes to daydream. Fantasy is a most enjoyable recreation be- 
cause it permits us to accomplish all those things denied by a less imaginative 
existence. Musicians for the moment may become historians, political econo- 
mists, even philosophers, with an ease that is as flattering as it is deceptive. 
It is another matter, however, when a man starts to build his castles in Spain 
on firm ground; when a musician puts down in black and white perfectly 
fantastic “interpretations” of history, and violates every law of logic in 
endeavoring to convince a presumably intelligent reader. Perhaps the driving 
spirit of the day presses all of us to solve world problems, especially the post- 
war world organization; but the prospect of a Peace Treaty written in 
Sapphic Strophes, used as a libretto for an Opera by Irving Berlin, produced 
in the Schénbrunn gardens by C. de Mille, with an elephant or two from 
Ringling Bros. thrown in for good measure, is not to be taken too seriously. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Rospert E. BRENNAN. 


Correspondence 


A CorRECTION 


EDITOR: I note that your Contributors page in the December, 1943, issue 
of THOUGHT describes me as “a convert from Judaism.” May I point out 
that this is not accurate? Brought up without any religion in an indifferent 
home by parents of Jewish origin who were not practicing Jews, I approached 
the Faith by way of a philosophic doubt of doubt. To use the term “convert 
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from Judaism” would be incorrect. I should describe myself as a convert 
from agnosticism. While I am of Jewish origin, I have never practiced the 
Jewish religion. 
Nassau, Bahamas. EUGENE BAGGER. 
* * * 


Don StuRzZO AND War 


EDITOR: In Father Hartnett’s letter (THOUGHT, Sept., 1943, pp. 573-6), 
he speaks of one of my “pamphlets,” Morality and Politics. I have the feeling 
that he must have confused my book (not a pamphlet), Politics and Morality 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1938) with a pamphlet, Morality and 
Politics, to which I contributed a short article on my theory of war and the 
League of Nations. (I had in mind both the League as it was and the one 
that will be. No human institution is perfect; and all are perfectible.) Need 
I add that one who writes for a symposium is responsible for his own contri- 
bution only, not for those of the others (who, however, in this case, were 
all Catholics). 

The matter of Mr. Gregory and The Tablet, to which Father Hartnett 
alludes, has left no trace in my memory; it must have been of very slight 
importance in my political life or in connection with my writings on interna- 
tional affairs. 

Surely, Father Hartnett can see whether I am a pacifist (in the current 
sense of the word) not only from all and any of my writings (particularly 
The International Community and the Right of War) but likewise from the 
fact that during both world wars I have been openly interventionist and on 
the side of the United Nations. 

Jacksonville, Florida. Luici Sturzo. 
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NEW PAMPHLET 


To understand the philosophy of Catholic education it is necessary 
to understand—not necessary of course to accept—the Catholic 
philosophy of life which has its roots deep in the past... . Through 
all the centuries from Augustine to Pius XII there is a uniform pat- 
tern of the Christian philosophy of life; startling by reason of its 
uniformity. From that philosophy of life is derived the philosophy 
of Catholic education. 


The Philosophy 
of 
Catholic. Education 


by WiLtiAM J. McGuckKEN, S.J. 


An authentic epitome of the mature thinking from a foremost leader 
in the field of education. Father McGucken was an outstanding 
figure in national Catholic educational associations, widely recognized 
by secular educators as perhaps the ablest spokesman for the Catholic 


viewpoint. 


These pages are marked by his characteristic brilliance and by the 
solidity of his educational thinking. His work bears the stamp of 
enduring excellence. 
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